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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


SECOND. EDITION. 


Tue Advertisement to the First Edition, which will 
be found below, will sufficiently explain the circum- 
stances under which the following work first appeared. 
In the present edition I have consulted my own 
convenience, and, I trust, that of my readers, by 
changing the form and order of the work. It is 
very materially enlarged, and | trust that the new 
matter will be found to possess great interest, and 


to substantiate my former statements. 


In an earnest desire to avoid farther controversy, | 
I have preferred using the words of others to my 
own, wherever it was practicable. The reader will 
accordingly find very considerable extracts from the 
works of Schréckh, and, in the historical sketch of 
the earlier state of the German Church, several of 


some length from the recent work of Mr. Pusey. 


vi 


But though I am anxious to avoid all future con- 
troversy, I cannot regret that which has already 
taken place respecting this work, as I feel that it 
has shewn the correctness of my statements. For 
with every disposition to cavil, my German adver- 
saries have been unable to bring any particular 
charges of inaccuracy or misrepresentation against 
me. There are in good truth two points only which 
are of any moment to the reader or to myself. 
The first is the question whether the anti-christian 
doctrines to which I allude were taught at all in the 
German Protestant churches; and the second, whe- 
ther they were generally taught and obtained ge- 
neral reception. The German replies to my work 
sufficiently prove that however much my advyer- 
saries may be disposed to reply to these questions 
in the negative, they are unable to do so. Mr. 
Pusey again agrees with me entirely in what I have 
said on these points, and the reader will find extracts 
from various German writers in the course of the 
present edition, which corroborate my statements to 


their fullest extent. 


It has been objected to me by Professor Sack, 


that I have not given a chronological view of the 
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Rationalist writers, and that in consequence I have 
done many of them injustice, as the intention with 
which the same thing is said by different men at 
different periods, and the influence which it has 
upon the times, are very different. Although I am 
well persuaded that I have not done any injustice 
to the Rationalists by this means, I have endeavoured 
to obviate the objection by making out a table of 
the more remarkable divines of Germany, since the 
commencement of Rationalism. But this table is 
far from being as complete as I could wish, from 
my inability to procure the necessary information. 
With respect to a classification of the Rationalists, 
the reader will find that in my reply to Dr. Bretsch- 
neider * I have already said whatever I deemed 


necessary on this point. 


I have added a small supplement to the work, 
containing some admirable essays by Stapfer, on the 
late state of German Protestantism, and the causes 
which led to it, and I would beg to refer the reader 
to those papers for a more complete account of the 
men who opposed themselves to the principles and 


proceedings of the Rationalists than I have given. 


* Appendix, p. 86. 
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In concluding this advertisement, I cannot but 
observe that odious, painful, and disgusting as many 
of the details exhibited in the following work are, 
there is one point of view in which the consideration of 
the state of German Protestantism cannot fail to pro- 
duce unmixed pleasure. I allude to the fact, that after 
sixty or seventy years of unbelief among ‘ so large 
a portion of the speculating minds of Germany, the 
Germans are returning to their former firm trust in 
Christianity. This fact must give unmixed plea- 
sure, I say, to every Christian, not only on account 
of the deep interest which he must take in every part 
and portion of the Church of Christ, but as an in- 
contestible evidence both of the truth of Christianity 
and of its adaptation to the wants and wishes of 
man, and as a conclusive testimony that a religion 
of reason cannot satisfy the one or the other. No 
men ever undertook to deny the Divine origin of 
Christianity under circumstances so favourable for 
the experiment as those of the German Rationalists. 
The hand of power was not against them, nay, it 
was sometimes with them, they had possession of 
the learned bodies, they were masters of the clergy, 
they had a vast band of journals with them, they had 


every advantage which facilities in literature could 
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give, they had numbers, and wealth, and clamour 
“on their side, they had, in a word, ample space and 
verge enough to work their will, if that will could 
have been worked. And yet, in spite of all that 
metaphysical and mythological researches could 
effect to get rid of the Divine authority of the Bible, 
in spite of all that sophistry, and clamour, and ridi- 
cule could effect to introduce the so-called ‘ religion 
of reason’, the Bible remains where it was, and the 
‘religion of reason’ has been rejected. For the 
entire, and healthful, and life-giving body of Scrip- 
ture, the Rationalists sought to give us a mass of 
broken and desecrated fragments ; from the ‘ con- 
secrated fount of living love,’ they sought to turn 
us to ‘ the comfortless and hidden well’ of Natural 
Religion. But all that was holy and healthful and 
true in human nature, has turned away from them, 
and has demanded with a voice which admitted of no 
truce and no parley, that bread which came down 
from heaven, and that living water, ‘ of which who- 
soever drinketh, shall never thirst again.’ The very 
weakness of humanity has been too strong for the 
advocates of Natural Religion in all the pride of 
philosophy, and learning, and station, and strength. 


Their outcry has been silenced by the still small 
2 
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voice which came from the chamber of disease, the 
house of mourning, and the bed of death. ‘ Miser- 
able comforters were they all’ in the day of suffering 
and sorrow, and the support which they could not 


give, the sick and the sorrowful sought elsewhere. 


These facts are worth a thousand arguments. I 
ask not what an Eichhorn was pleased to admit or 
to reject, I care not what a Wegscheider has proved 
or disproved, I enquire not what a Paulus believes 
or disbelieves, but I know that they have used their 
utmost efforts to convince the world that Christia- 
nity is a human invention, and that they have failed. 
The Bible has laughed them and their efforts to 
scorn. ‘The storms and tempests of unbelief have 
beaten upon it with all their fury, and have beaten 
upon it in vain. So it hath ever been! And so it 
will be! Again will the clouds gather, again will 
the storm rage, and again will it expend itself in 
impotent and unavailing fury. For ‘ there is no wis- 
dom, nor understanding, nor counsel against the 
Lord.’ ‘The counsel of the Lord, that shall stand,’ 
and ‘ the word of the Lord endureth for ever.’ 


CAMBRIDGE, 
June 20, 1829. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


FIRST EDITION. 


Tue following Discourses. were delivered in the 
month of May last, in the discharge of my duty as 
one of the Select Preachers for the past year; and 
they are now sent to the Press in compliance with 
a very flattering suggestion from the present highly 
respected Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Le Blanc, and the 
advice of several University friends. I feel it also 
a duty to bring forward some proof of the heavy 
accusations made against a large body of the Ger- 
man divines, and I only regret that the deficiency 
of books has not enabled me to make that proof so 
complete as I could wish. For although some of 
the most _ noxious works are in common use among 


us, | am “unable to obtain in this country many 
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which I deem necessary for illustrating the growth 
and progress of the opinions I have ventured to at- 
tack. In many cases | have, therefore, been unable 
to do more than give the references and short notes 
which I made last year in Germany, or which I can 
now obtain from Ernesti’s two theological reposito- 
ries. For this deficiency, and for others caused by 
the limits to which I was confined, by the great 
extent of the subject, and my own imperfect ac- 
quaintance with parts of it, I earnestly request the 
favourable construction of any readers which this 
little work may chance to gain. Should they be 
inclined to pursue the subject, I would recommend 
to them first, the ‘ Pragmatische Geschichte der 
Theologie und Religion,’ of Dr. I. A. H. Tittman 
of Leipsic; for although I should not say that the 
work is very highly esteemed in Germany, it has 
the merit of bemg compendious, and of presenting 
a connected view of the progress of Rationalizing 
opinions, while the more valuable and elaborate his- 
tories, as, for instance, that of Schréckh, rather con- 
tain detached, though very able, criticisms of the 
several writers. For an account of the late inclina- 
tion to mysticism, I recommend a Volume called 


‘De Mysticismo,’ published at the Hague in 1820, 
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by the late lamented Professor Borger of Leyden. 
For the dogmatical part of the Rationalist opinions, 
Bahrdt’s * ‘Systema Theologie Lutherane Ortho- 
doxum, is very convenient, as it contains in the 
text, the orthodox, and in the notes the Rationalist 
view of each dogma. The text is too copious, how- 
ever, and the notes too scanty ; nor do they refer 
to the works in which the opinions they mention are 
detailed. But those deficiencies are supplied in 
Wegscheider’s ‘ Institutiones Theologie Dogmatice, 
which contains full references to all the most violent 
books of the party, and is perhaps the most recent 
expose of their opinions, the last edition (the 4th) 
having appeared at Halle in 1824. 


After I had concluded my course of Sermons, I 


* It is rather curious to observe the clamour which has been 
raised against me for referring to Bahrdt. He, I am told, was a 
Theologian only at the outset of his course. The facts of the case 
are, that he was not only a Theologian, but actually an officiat- 
ing clergyman and admired preacher, till he was deprived of his 
functions by an order of the Government! That occurred when 
he was about thirty-six or thirty-seven years of age. With 
what justice then he is said to have been a Theologian only in 
the outset of his course, as if ‘he had attended to Theology 
for a year or two, or as if he had voluntarily quitted it for other 


pursuits, I leave others to judge. 
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found that the late learned Mr. Coneybeare had — 
touched on the subject of the German Rationalizing 
school, in the 7th of his Bampton Lectures, but not 
at sufficient length to render this work superfluous *. 
Bishop Jcbb’s Primary Charge, contains (in a note) 
a very severe remark on the same subject ; and the 
tendencies of these writers have also called forth some 
very strong and just animadversions from a learned 
dissenter, Dr. John P. Smith, in an useful and able 


work, called ‘ Scripture Testimony to the Messiah +.’ 


In conclusion, I may be allowed to say that it 
would give me the most serious uneasiness if any 
thing I have said could be construed into a want of 


respect for the German character in general, or of 


* Let me refer also to the learned and ingenious ‘ Critical 
Essays on Genesis,’ &c. by Mr. Forster of Limerick, published 
since the first edition of this work. 

+ His expressions show decidedly that in taking a fuller view 
of the subject, he would have spoken as strongly as I have done. 
He notices ‘ the almost general and utter dereliction of Christian 
faith and doctrine,’ in the Rationalizmg school, and says that 
that school reduces ‘ the eternal records of Gop’s grace and 
wisdom to a level with the Shaster of the Bramin, or the Cyro- 
poedia of the Philosopher.’ pp. 280, 281. The death of a man 
so learned, so judicious, and so temperate, is a heavy loss to the 


church, 
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due admiration for their pre-eminence in many of 
the very highest walks of literature, and their rapid 
progress in every art which can ennoble and dignify 
mankind. The student in divinity especially, who re- 
members his boundless debt of gratitude to their elder 
divines, would not be hasty in expressing a different 
feeling towards the nation to which they belonged. 
But, in truth, I have only expressed what has been 
said to me by every intelligent German *, with 
whom I conversed on the subject; and it is a source 


of pleasure and consolation to remember, that a 


* The following extract is curious. It comes from the work 
of a Catholic priest, and consists of quotations from Protestant 
German writers. Counsellor Beckendorf says ‘There is no 
church among his party, but merely parties, the old church is in 
ruins. Boll (Von dem Verfall und der Wiederherstellung der 
Religiositat) ‘The dissolution of the Protestant church is cer- 
tain,” The Hallische Literatur Zeitung says ‘ That there is no 
Protestant church, but only now Protestant churches,’ and so Dr. 
Planck. The Hermes, ‘ It is undecided what is the aim of the 
Protestant churches.’ Professor Lehmann, (Ansicht und gefahr 


des Protestantismus) ‘Qne_ sees Protestantism, but no Protestant, * 


church.’ Superintendant Gensel Schlegel, ‘The greatest part 
of the Evangelical churches may be asked, if they can make any 
pretence to the name of a Christian church.’ Hohenegger’s Be- 
leuchtung der G. von Berzevicskyschen schrift, Nachrichten weber 


den Zustand der Evangelischen in Ungarn. Gran. 1825, p. 255. 
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remedy for such evils cannot long be wanted in a 


country so filled with all that is amiable im character, 


and distinguished in learning. 


HorsuAM, 
August 20, 1825. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IT was observed to me by a very intelligent reader 
of the first edition of this work, that I had given no 
definition of the term ‘ Rationalism,’ which I so fre- 
quently used. The task is not so easy as it may 
at first appear. The difficulty of which I speak 
will be understood by a few quotations from German 


writers. . 


Staiidlin who has written expressly an ‘ History 
of Rationalism and Supernaturalism, commences it 


in the following words. 


‘1 do not now look to the various meanings in 
which the word Rationalism has been used. I un- 
derstand by it here only generally the opinion—that 
mankind are led by their reason and especially by 
the natural powers of their mind and soul, and by 


the observation of nature which surrounds them, to 
a 
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a true knowledge of divine and sensible things—and 
that reason has the highest authority and right of de- 
cision in matters of faith and morality, so that an edifice 
of faith and morals built on this foundation shall be 
called Rationalism. It still remains undecided whe- 
ther this system declares that a supernatural revelation 
is impossible and ought to be rejected. That notion 
rather lies in the word Naturalism, which however is 
(sometimes) used as synonymous with Rationalism. 
It has been well said, that Naturalism is distinguished 
from Rationalism by rejecting all and every revelation 
of Gop, especially any extraordinary one through cer- 
tain men. ‘This however is not the case with many 
persons called Naturalists both by themselves and 
others. Supernaturalism consists in general in the 
conviction that Gop has revealed himself supernatu- 
rally and immediately. What is revealed might 
perhaps be discovered by natural methods, but either 
not at all or very late by those to whom it is re- 
vealed. It may also be something which man could 
never have known by natural methods, and then 
arises the question, whether man is capable of such a 
revelation. ‘The notion of a miracle cannot well be 
separated from such a revelation, whether it happens 


out of, on, or inmen. What is revealed may belong 
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to the order of Nature, but an order higher and 
unknown to us, which we could never have known 
without miracles, and cannot bring under the laws 


of nature *” 


In Professor Hahn’s late disputation at Leipsic, 
‘De Rationalismi, qui dicitur, vera indole, et qua 
cum Naturalismo contineatur ratione +, I find the 
following remarks on Staiidlin’s work and the subject 
in general. ‘In very recent times, during which 
Rationalism has excited so much attention, two per- 
sons especially, Bretschneider and Staiidlin, have 


endeavoured to point out the historical use of the 


* Staiidlin, pp. 3, 4. 

t+ I quote this pamphlet from the Evangelische Kirchen-zei- 
tung for July 28, 1827, p. 58, and I take this opportunity of ex- 
plaining why I do not keep the promise I made last year in my 
Appendix, of giving some account of the remarkable dispute be- 
tween Professors Hahn and Krug, on occasion of his inaugural 
thesis. It is simply because the books have not yet arrived. So 
perfectly indifferent are we in England to foreign literature, that 
small works never come from abroad, unless specially sent for— 
and then, as it is a matter quite out of the common way, if a 
dozen pamphlets are to be got together, there is a confusion, de- 
lay and difficulty, beyond imagination. I ordered all the pamph- 
lets on this dispute which made the greatest sensation in Ger- 
many, in the spring of 1828, and they are not yet come. 
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word, but both have failed. It is therefore worth 
while to examine the matter afresh. With respect 
to the Rationalists, they give out Rationalism as a 
very different matter from Naturalism. Rohr (the 
author of the Letters on Rationalism) chooses to 
understand by Naturalism only Materialism, and 
Wegscheider only Pantheism*. In this way those 
persons who have been usually reckoned the heads 
of the Naturalists, viz. Herbert, Tindal, &c. will be 
entirely separated from them, for they were far re- 
moyed from Pantheism or Materialism. Bretsch- 
neider, who has set on foot the best enquiry on this 
point, says, that the word Rationalism has been 
confused with the word Naturalism, since the ap- 
pearance of the Kantian philosophy, and that it was 
introduced into theology by Reinhard and Gabler. 
An accurate examination respecting these words gives 
the following results. The word Naturalism arose 
first in the sixteenth century and was spread in the 
seventeenth. It was understood to mean those who 


allowed no other knowledge of religion except the 


* It will be seen, by extracts given below, that this ought to 
be, ‘ Rohr chuses to understand by Naturalism only Pantheism, 
and Wegscheider only Materialism.’ 
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natural, which man could shape out of his own 
strength, and consequently excluded all supernatural 
revelation. As to the different forms of Naturalism, 
theologians say there are three; the first, which 
they call Pelagianism, and which considers human 
dispositions and notions as perfectly pure and clear 
by themselves, and the religious knowledge de- 
rived from them as sufficiently explicit. A grosser 
kind denies all particular revelation ; and the grossest 
of all considers the world as Gop. As to Rational- 
ism, this word was used in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by those who considered reason 
as the source and norm of faith. Amos Comenius 
seems first to have used this word in 1661, and it 
never had a good sense. In the eighteenth century 
it was applied to those who were in earlier times 


called by the name of Naturalists.’ 


In a tract by a Dr. C. F. Fritzsche *, (Leipsic 
1828), which is called ‘ De Revelationis notione 
Biblica” Rationalists are defined to be ‘ those who 


even in matters belonging to religion, refer every 


* This is not the author of the Commentary on St. Matthew. 
I have understood it is his father, but I have no knowledge of the 
fact. 
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thing to reason and its law alone ; and it is added 
that ‘they were formerly called Naturalists, and that 
Knapp _has followed this phraseology when he says 
(Vorlesungen iiber die Christl. Glaubenslehre, Part I, 
p- 31. Halle, 1827,) that “ human reason is not 
according to the doctrine of the Bible the sole 
source of the truths of religion, as if man were to 
deduce them from nature alone. He who main- 
tains this is a Naturalist, i.e. he will recognize 
only nature, partly that within himself, and 
partly that external nature by which he is sur- 
rounded, as the source of religious truth.”’ After 
giving Hahn’s account and definition of Natu- 
ralism, Fritzsche adds, ‘At present Naturalism is 
distinguished from Rationalism by being made either 
Pantheism (see Rohr in his Kritische Prediger-Bib- 
liothek, P. III. vol. i. p. 58, where Naturalism is 
said to be “ that mode of thinking which elevates 
the great One to an object of religion, and knows 
no spiritual power above it,”) or Materialism. This 
last 1s the notion of Wegscheider, who in his Insti- 
tutiones, p. 32, (third edition,) says that Naturalism 
differs from Rationalism principally in this, that it 
derives all the effects in nature from a necessity, as 


it were, of nature alone, without any regard to 
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Divine Providence, and therefore wholly rejects all 


efficacy of Gop in imparting religious knowledge to 


men, and all revelation of all kinds *.’ 


These extracts (which might be multiplied to 
almost any extent) sufficiently shew that the word 
Rationalism has been used in Germany in various 
senses, and has been made to embrace alike those 
who positively reject all revelation, and those who 
profess to receive it. J am inclined however to be- 
lieve that the distinction between these two parties 
is not quite so wide either as it would appear to be 
at first sight, or as one of them assuredly wishes it 
to appear. For if I receive a system, be it of reli- 
gion, of morals, or of politics, only so far as it ap- 
proves itself to my reason, whatever be the authority 
that presents it to me, it is idle to say that I receive 
the system out of any respect to that authority. I 
receive it only because my reason approves it, and I 
should, of course, do so if an authority of far inferior 
value were to present the system to me. ‘This is 


what that division of Rationalists, which professes to 


* See too Bretschneider’s Handbuch, p. 46. 2d ed. Leips. 
1826; and Tzschirner’s Briefe Veranlasst durch Reinhard’s 


Gestandnisse, p. 81. Leips. 1811. 
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receive Christianity, and at the same time to make 
reason the supreme arbiter in matters of faith, has 
done. Their system in a word is this :—they as- 
sume certain general principles which they ‘ main- 
tain to be the necessary deductions of reason from 
an extended and unprejudiced contemplation of the 
natural and moral order of things, and to be in 
themselves immutable and universal. Consequently 
any thing which on however good authority may be 
advanced in apparent opposition to them must either 
be rejected as unworthy of rational belief, or at least 
explained away till it is made to accord with the as- 
sumed principles,—and the truth or falsehood of all 
doctrines proposed is to be decided according to their 
agreement or disagreement with those principles *, 
When Christianity then is presented to them, they 
enquire what there is in it which agrees with their 
assumed principles, and whatsoever does so agree, 
they receive as ¢rue. But whatever is ¢rwe comes 
from Gop, and consequently all of Christianity 
which they admit to be true, they hold to be Divine. 


‘Those who are generally termed Rationalists,’ 


* Powell’s Rational Religion Examined, p. 49. I beg to re- 
commend this pleasing work to all interested in the subject of 
our present enquiry. 
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says Dr. Bretschneider, ‘ admit universally in Chris- 
tianity, a divine, benevolent, and positive appoint- 
ment for the good of mankind, and Jesus as a Mes- 
senger of Divine Providence, believing that the true 
and everlasting word of Gop is contained in the 
Holy Scripture, and that by the same the welfare of 
mankind will be obtained and extended. But they 
deny therein a supernatural and miraculous working 
of Gop, and consider the object of Christianity to be 
that of introducing into the world such a religion as 
reason can comprehend, and they distinguish the 
essential from the unessential, and what is local and 
temporary from that which is universal and perma- 
nent in Christianity *.’ There is however a third 
class of divines which in fact differs very little from 
this, though very widely in profession. They affect 
to allow ‘ a revealing operation of Gop, but establish 
on internal proofs rather than on miracles the divine 


nature of Christianity. They allow that revelation 


_* Translation of Dr. Bretschneider’s Reply by a Layman, 
p. 31. I have corrected the translation, as the Translator had 
here mistaken the sense. The ‘ Layman’ states that he under- 
took the task, because Dr. B.’s work was still untranslated. It is 
singular that in this age of advertisements his publishers should 
not have known that a translation by Mr. Evanson had appeared 
some months before his. 
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may contain much out of the power of reason to 
explain, but say that ‘it should assert nothing con- 
trary to reason but rather what may be proved by 
it *” This sounds better, but they who are ac- 
quainted with the writings of the persons. thus de- 
scribed, know that by establishing Christianity ‘ on 
internal proofs,’ they only mean the accepting those 
doctrines which they like, and which seem to them 
reasonable, and that though they allow in theory 
that revelation may contain what are technically 
called much above reason, yet in practice they reject 
the positive doctrines of Christianity, (I mean espe- 
cially the doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, the 
Mediation and Intercession of our Lord, Original Sin, 
and Justification by Faith) because they allege that 
those doctrines are contrary to their reason. The 
difference between them and the others is therefore 
simply this, that while the others set no limits at all 
to the powers of reason in matters of faith, they 
set such a limit in theory but not in practice, and 
consequently cannot justly demand to be separated 
from the others f. 


* See Translations of Dr. B.’s reply. 
+ I spoke of these various parties in the former edition as fol- 
lows: ‘ The advocates for the supremacy of the human under- 
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Under these circumstances, it will readily appear that 


the word Rationalism has been used by the Germans 


standing, to whom I allude, not content with judging of the evi- 
dences offered in support of the truth of the Christian system, 
proceed much farther, and first establish reason as the sole and 
sufficient arbiter of the truth or falsehood of the various doctrines 
which that system contains, the umpire from whose judgment 
there is to be no appeal in matters of religious controversy. 
First, I say, for this is indeed only the preliminary step to that 
long career on which they are entering. Reason, which is to be 
the sole judge, must, if its office be rightly bestowed, at least be 
capable of deciding on every thing offered to her examination ; 
that is to say, in religion thus subjected to the decision of human 
reason, there must be nothing which it is beyond the power of 
human reason to comprehend, for without comprehension there 
can be no decision. Those things in religion which to others 
are obscure and difficult, to those who pursue this road must be 
as clear as the windows of the morning. They must explain 
them, or explain them away. But when religion is thus placed 
at the mercy of reason, it is manifest that the first step will be 
to treat religious matters like any other science within the pro- 
vince of reason. Questions will arise, not only as to the value or 
truth of particular doctrines, but as to the meaning and scope of 
the system itself. It may have come down to us clogged with 
many human additions, and distorted by many human views, It 
may, perhaps, never have been rightly understood from the be- 
ginning, and may be still an unknown country to reward the la- 
bours and the penetration of future discoverers. The same me- 
thods which the natural philosopher pursues in arriving at the 
knowledge which he presumes he possesses of chemistry or geo- 
logy, must be employed by the religious philosopher .in arriving 
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themselves in various significations, and has been 


applied to classes of persons differing widely in opi- 


nion. Any attempt, therefore, to give a strict defi- 


at Christian truth. Truth (according to the scientific plan of re- 
ligion) as set before us in Scripture, is the raw material which is 
to be worked up by human ingenuity, or rather the hieroglyphic 
system, the solution of which is to be achieved by human pene- 
tration. The doctrines which have commanded the assent, di- 
rected the faith, and warmed the hopes of the great, the wise and 
the good, in every age of Christianity, may perhaps in every age 
of Christianity have been misunderstood, or not understood at all. 
The theologian must mne for the long hidden treasure of truth, 
and like the naturalist must make new discoveries, and modify 
his belief accordingly. When a sufficient number of facts is dis- 
covered, a system must be formed, to which reason can form no 
objection: that is to say, a system which contains nothing tran- 
scending her powers. But as the name of Christianity is still 
to be written upon this system, it must at all events profess to 
rest, as we have said, on the basis of Scripture ; and as the words 
and the facts of Scripture are occasionally somewhat more re- 
fractory than the imaginations of the human heart, new systems 
of interpretation must be devised, and the words and facts of 
Scripture must change their meaning at the omnipotent com- 
mand of reason, and must be made to accord with the system 
which her wisdom has erected. When this is impossible, portions 
orrather masses of Scripture must be wiped away from the canon, 
and branded with spuriousness and imposture. Truth must no 
longer be recognized by external characters, but by its coincidence 
with the-dictates of reason. And probabilities from external cir- 
cumstances must afford us no matter for thought or conviction, but 
the system must itself be the measure and arbiter of probabilities.’ 
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nition of it would obviously be hazardous. I would 
only say that I have used the word ‘ Rationalists’ for © 
convenience sake, to represent that large party of 
men in Germany, who calling : themselves Christians, 
have nevertheless shewn an anxious desire to get rid 
of all that i 1s supernatural in Christianity, and.to set — 

aside the positive doctrines. of. the Gospel. scheme, 
generally on the alleged ground that those doctrines 


are contrary to their reason. _ 


If itis asked, whether they who object to these pro- 
ceedings would set aside the claims of reason altoge- 
ther ; I answer decidedly, No. The words of Knapp 
on this point are very apposite. ‘ The reason,’ says 
he, ‘as the superior and spontaneous source of hu- 
man knowledge, is that which constitutes the peculiar 
character of man, and by it alone is man capable of 
embracing any religion, Whether religious truths 
come from reason or revelation, they must be recog- 
nized and received by the reason, and through it 
influence the will. The bible therefore speaks with 
deep respect of this great gift of Gop; it recom- 
mends search and consideration in religious matters, 
and consequently the use and application of the 


reason to the truths of religion. Without that use 
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man would be incapable of receiving a revelation *? 
Butler has distinctly pointed out the appropriate 
province of the Reason with respect to a Revelation 
proposed to mankind. We are not to say that 
‘ reason is no judge of what is offered to us as being 
of divine revelation. For this would be to infer that 
we are unable to judge of any thing because we are 
unable to judge of all things. Reason can and it 
ought to judge not only of the meaning but also of the 
morality and evidence of revelation. First it is the 
province of reason to judge of the morality of the 
Scripture, i. e. not whether it contains things different 
from what we should have expected from a wise, just, 
and good Being, but whether it containsthings plainly 
contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness, to what 
the light of nature teaches us of Gop. Secondly, 
reason is able to judge, and must, of the evidence 
of revelation, and of the objections urged against 
that evidence }.. But when the reason is once 
satisfied that a professed revelation contains nothing 
plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness, and that the evidence of its truth is sufficient, 


it must accept that Revelation with all the doctrines 


* Vorlesungen iiber die Christl. Glaubenslehre, p. 31. 
+ Butler, Part ii. chap. 3. 
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which it contains. The Rationalist, in enquiring 
whether a doctrine presented to: him is unreason- 
able, forgets always that the most important part 
of the enquiry must be in what its unreasonableness 
consists, and that we can never pronounce whether 
a proposition is unreasonable unless we have a 
full, clear, and distinct. knowledge of the matter 
to which it relates. Such knowledge we assuredly 
have not with respect to Gop, his nature, his mode 
of existence, his attributes, or his moral govern- 
ment. Consequently, we can have no right to call 
our conduct Rational when we pronounce without 
hesitation that propositions which are presented to 
us relative to those mysterious subjects are contra- 
dictory, unreasonable, or untrue. It is idle to 
contend that we have any knowledge of the essen- 
tial nature of the Divinity, or of the ulterior object 
of his dispensations ; and it must therefore be worse 
than idle to lay down any propositions concerning 
them as ‘ eternal and immutable principles of rea- 
son, and to reject all assertions or doctrines as 
untrue which do not appear to agree with those 
principles. Where knowledge is imperfect, seeming 
contradictions may not be real ones, and it cannot be 


reasonable to decide them to be so. It is Rational 
7) 


tod 
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to enquire strictly, anxiously, and rigidly, mto the 
evidence of any religion presented to us; and we 
are then on our own ground, for we have faculties 
of judging which the evidences presented to us 
exactly meet. But when these faculties are satisfied, 
it is equally Aatzonal to accept the revelation so 
established, however hard or mysterious may be the 
doctrines which it contains; especially when we 
know, a priori, that if it speaks to us of Gop or his 
ways at all, it. must speak in a manner hard and 
mysterious for us with our imperfect knowledge to 
understand. ‘ 'T’o bring men to the first knowledge 
’ of a revelation,’ says a living writer, ‘ they must 
be addressed on the footing and principles of their 
nature, but as disciples and converts, to live by the 
religion, it is in course, and altogether in reason, 
that they accept the revelation itself as an authority 
for all it contains. They must learn first, by their 
present power of judgment, to see the religion to be 
of Gop, but under the conviction so admitted, the 


prerogative of faith will follow *.’ 


* Davison’s Warburtonian Lectures, I. p. 28. I beg also again 
to refer to the treatise of Mr. Powell on Rational Religion. 


CHAPTER ‘I. 


on 


I proposz, in the following pages, to give some 
account of the recent state of Protestantism in Ger- 
many. My objects in undertaking the task are these. 


The theology of the Protestant Churches of Ger- 
many presented a very singular spectacle during 
the last half of the preceding century, and the com- 
mencement of the present. A very large majority 
of the divines of these Churches rejected, in a word, 
all belief in the Divine origin of Christianity, and 
anxiously endeavoured to instil into others the 
opinions which they had embraced themselves. 
They had possession of far the greater number of 
divinity-professorships in the many universities...of 
Germany; and they had almost exclusively the direc- 
tion of the literary and religious journals, a class of 
publications of more influence and importance in Ger- 
many than among ourselves. By the unsparing use 
of the means thus afforded them, and by an infinite 
quantity of writings, addressed to men of all classes 
and all ages, they succeeded in spreading their views 


over the surface of society. How deep the disease 
B 
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went among the lower orders it is not easy to ascer- 
tain. But it appears that, after a time, a spirit of 
almost entire indifference to religion manifested itself 
among all classes. The churches were thinly attend- 
ed, the sabbath little honoured, the Bible much neg- 
lected. These melancholy phenomena appear to me 
to deserve and demand the attention of every Chris- 
tian community, and I am convinced that in this coun- 
try, it is very little known how far the evil extended. 


In addition to the speculative interest, and pro- 
bably the practical instruction, arising from the 
subject in general, there is a particular reason for 
bringing it before the English public. The divines, 
to whom I have alluded, have, with the charac- 
teristic industry of their nation, published laborious 
works in almost every department of theological 
inquiry. Although they rejected, as I have said, all 
belief in the Divine origin of Christianity, they re- 
tained the name of Christians, and the language and 
profession of Christianity. Since our intercourse 
with the Continent has become free, many of the 
works of these divines have found their way into the 
hands of English students in divinity *. It appears 


* Mr. Stuart, of Andover in America, states the same fact in 
very strong terms with respect to the students in his own coun- 
try. See the Preface to his late work on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 
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to me, therefore, indispensable, that these students 
should have a clear conception of the principles of 
such writers, that they may not, by the deceptive 
use of Christian phraseology, be betrayed, at a period 
of life when their own judgment is not matured, into 
conclusions wholly subversive of Christianity. 


These are, I think, very important objects ; but I 
have others not less important. I have shewn in the 
Introduction what is the proper province of the hu- 
man reason with regard to Revelation. Now the pride 
of the heart is perpetually tempting the reason to 
transgress her proper limits and go out of her proper 
province ; and wherever the temptation is not over- 
come, the most serious evils ensue. The recent 
theology of the German Protestants forms a striking 
proof of the truth of both these assertions. They 
judged of the truth of Revelation by its accordance 
with certain views of their own, which they falsely 
considered as immutable and universal principles of 
reason. This was their first and last and great 
error; and it led most of them to a total rejection of 
Revelation. I think it most important to shew this, 
but even this is not the whole of the case. It still 
remained for those who rejected Christianity as a di- 
vine Revelation, to examine its origin, its history, and 
its pretensions. The historical relations of the outset 
of the religion (unfortunately for them) contained 
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on its behalf a formal claim to a divine origin, and 
perpetual references to the evidence of prophecies 
and miracles. It obviously became necessary to get 
rid of all belief in the value of the history, and, in the 
significant words of a late writer, ‘ to evaporate the 
miracles of. the sacred relation.’ The methods and 
processes by which it was attempted to gain these 
ends, are among the most singular instances on re- 
cord of the extravagances to which a false principle 
will conduct the human mind. The exhibition of 
this false principle and its consequences is another — 
object of great importance at which I aim in the 
following sketch of German Protestantism. 


Last of all, I think that the strange aberrations 
of the German Protestant Divines are a strong proof 
of the necessity of an efficient and active system of 
Church discipline. The German Protestant Churches, 
although they nominally possessed such systems, had 
_ virtually given them up before the period when those 
aberrations began. If this had not been the case, 
if there had been a power of controul in these 
Churches, I do not believe that a large majority of 
the teachers in them, 7. e. a large body of Christian 
Divines, would have become unbelievers. I do not 
say that the want of controul in these Churches was 
the origin and cause of their infidelity, but I say 
that the existence of such controul would have 


checked their aberrations. I believe that such con- 
troul is necessary to all Churches, because all 
Churches. are liable, and probably always will be 
liable, to the temptations of unbelief from without, 
and to the yet stronger temptations to unbelief from 
the pride of the heart within. I do not believe that 
these or any other human means can secure the safety 
of the Christian cause, which must be owing to God 
alone; but I believe that God, who has left the care 
of the Churches to man, expects that such means 
for their well-being and their security against con- 
tingent dangers, as experience dictates, and man’s 
powers enable him to adopt, should be adopted. 
I am therefore anxious to show what evils have ac- 
tually resulted from a neglect of those means, and I 
think that the German Protestant Churches afford 
as striking an instance as I could desire. | 


On this last point, I am desirous of making a few — 


observations. 


The following statements were written under a 
conviction that it is essential that the members of 
a Church should “ all speak the same thing,” that 
it is mischievous for one preacher to assert and ano- 
ther to deny the same doctrine—under a conviction, 
in short, that Unity is essential to a Church. But 
I do not think myself obliged to offer any proof of 
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a proposition so often discussed. I have no dispute 
with those who would wish a Socinian to succeed a 
Trinitarian in the pulpit, or a believer in the divine 
mission of Jesus to follow one who thinks that he 
and his religion are human. This humble work 
is not addressed to them. I write likewise un- 
der the conviction that if Unity is allowed or as- 
sumed to be necessary, it cannot be attained by a 
mere declaration of adherence to Scripture. This 
point has been so often, and so powerfully argued, 
that I do not think myself obliged to waste my 
readers’ time with a discussion of it. 


I wish also to observe, that they who argue that 
every Church ought to possess a right of controul 
over the opinions of its ministers, mean only that it 
ought to possess the right of laying down a plain 
Confession of faith, or exposition of the doctrine of 
Scripture on essential points, of requiring a declara- 
tion of adherence to it on that part of the ministry, 
and of removing the ministers who renounce that 
adherence. Pains and penalties are out of the ques- 
tion with every Christian. 


This I have thought it necessary to say, because 
many of the answers to my remarks on the Ratio- 
nalists in the former edition of this work, proceed 
from persons, who see no advantage arising from 
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Unity, and who imagine, or choose to imagine, that 
by controul over opinion, I either mean corporal re- 
straint or punishment, or that I think it wrong for the | 
Clergy to read or enquire for themselves. I never 
expressed nor entertained any such opinion. I only 
meant, and still mean, that if any man’s enquiries 
lead him to disbelieve the doctrines of the Church, 
he is no longer fit for her service; and that if he 
will not voluntarily resign his office, the Church 
ought to have the power of removing him. 


In order to obviate all misconception, I think it nght 
farther to add, that I neither profess nor intend in this 
work to assign the causes which led to the recent 
state of Protestantism; and that I do not undertake 
to give a history of the German Protestant Churches. 
I undertake simply to give an account of their state 
during the time when Rationalism prevailed in them, 
and I mention such points only of their previous his- 
tory as are necessary to make that account intelligible. 


In the next chapter I shall shew that the German 
Churches did not possess any efficient system of 
Church discipline ; in the third I shall briefly recite 
a few particulars of their previous history ; and in 
the fourth and following chapters shall proceed to 
the main object of the work. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue great safeguards requisite for the well-being of 
any church, are obviously the possession of a clear 
and distinct declaration of faith, to which strict ad- 
herence must be required: of a liturgy which shall 
practically apply the doctrines of that declaration to 
men’s wants and infirmities, and of a government 
which shall diligently repress every tendency to care- 
lessness, and every attempt at innovation. 


I. With regard to declarations of faith, the fol- 
lowing statement will show, that though both the 
Lutheran and Calvinist churches of Germany nomi- 
nally possess them, they virtually have none. I 
will first consider the Lutheran Church. When 
Luther’s separation from the Roman church took 
place, it was only in the natural order of things, 
that the doctrines of the Reformers should be much 
misrepresented, and that they should feel it ne- 
cessary frequently to issue declarations of their 
real belief, in order to silence the outcry of calumny 
and falsehood. Unfortunately, these declarations, 


, 


(unfit as they were, from their controversial nature, 
for such a purpose,) were successively adopted as 
rules of faith by the Lutheran church. It is unne- 
cessary to detail the occasions on which each was 
composed, as a bare enumeration of them will be 
sufficient for my present purpose *. They consist 


* The most convenient edition of the symbolical books is the 
recent one of Tittman; and the preface contains some valuable 
remarks on the subject of this Work. I may add here, for my 
readers’ convenience, that the Confession of Augsburg, which 
was presented to the general meeting of the States there in 1530, 
was founded on a shorter paper known by the name of the Ar- 
ticles of Torgau, and drawn up, I think, in 1529. The Apology 
was published in 1531. As the disputes between the parties 
continued to disturb the peace of the empire, Pope Paul III, 
allowed the convention of a council at Mantua, in 1537, and the 
evangelical States who met at Schmalcald, subscribed in that year 
a statement of their faith (previously drawn up by Luther) which 
was to be presented to the council. Unfortunately, differences 
prevailed among various parts of the Evangelical church, which 
were promoted by the constant vacillations of Melanchthon ; and 
as various declarations of faith were composed in various pro- 
vinces, the Elector Augustus of Saxony called a meeting of theo- 
logians at Torgau, in 1576, and required them to select from each 
what was true and valuable, and mould this matter into one de- 
claration. This was the Formula Concordie, which (also under the 
name, it would appear, of the Articles, or Book, of Torgau) was 
sent to the various Evangelical States for approbation, and received 
the sanction of a meeting of princes and divines, in 1577, but was 
never universally, though generally, received by the Lutheran 
church. (See Schrockh, Kirchen-geschichte seit der Reforma- 
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of the celebrated Confession of Augsburgh, of Me- 
lanchthon’s long, tedious, and inaccurate defence of 
it, of the articles of Schmalcald, of Luther’s two cate- 


chisms, and the Formula Concordie. This immense 


tion *, vol. viii. p. 188.) It is even longer and more tedious 
than the Apology. Luther’s two Catechisms, the one fit for 
elementary instruction, the other of great extent, were, I be- 
lieve, published in the same year (1529). Some information 
on the subject will be found in an article in the Neue Theol. 
Bibl. vol. iii. p. 867 and following. There is a work by 
the younger Walch, called ‘ Breviartum Theologize Symbolicze 
Ecclesie Lutherane,’ (Gottingen, 1765) which contains an ac- 
count of the several circumstances relating to the composition of 
each of the symbolical books, their date, contents, &c.; and a 
larger and earlier one by Walch, the father, called ‘ Introductio ad 
Libros Symbolicos.’ (Jena, 1732.) At the end of the latter work 
are three dissertations, one of which applies especially to the oath, 
but does not give:any positive information as to the time when it 
began to lose its authority. Walch points out very strongly the 
necessity of retaining it, and of being governed by it, and justly 
observes (pp. 953 and 4) ‘ that men should examine before- 
hand, and not swear carelessly.’ The oath was objected to by 
Bohmer Jus. Eccl. Protestantium, I. Tit. 12. §. 25, (vol. i. p. 
465.) and Thomasius (Theses de jure Princ. circa Heereticos, 
§. 62.) See Wernsdorf Dissert. de Atctor. Libr. Symbol. 
Aphorism. v. §. 4. Val. Alberti Dissert. de Praestando Catego- 
rice in Libros Symbolicos Juramento. Carpzov Isagog. in libr. 
Eccl. Luther. Symbol. p. 6. ! 


* To save extended references, I would beg to mention, that when I quote 
Schrockh, I always mean this work, unless I specify otherwise. 
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mass of writings forms the symbolical books of the 
Lutheran Church, and somewhat earlier than the 
middle of the sixteenth century, subscription to the 
whole of them was required as a necessary step be- 
fore the conferment of holy orders, or of any degree 
in divinity *. For a considerable period circum- 


* From Schrockh (vol. iv. p. 470, and following), and Walch 
(Introductio ad Libros Symbol. p. 946—8), I learn that, in 
order to repel fanatics, Luther, Jonas, and Bugenhagius re- 
quired, in 1531, a sworn promise to retain the true religion 
(See Melanchthon’s Oratio adversus calumnias Osiandri); that 
in 1533, at least every doctor in theology was obliged to swear 
to the Confession of Augsburg, and that at a meeting of the 
league of Schmalcald at Brunswick, in 1538, all present swore (and 
promised to induce their successors) to preserve the true evan- 
gelical faith; and undertook that their officers, vassals, &c. 
should do so. Seckendorf (Commentar. de Lutheranismo, vol. 
ili, §. 17. p. 174.) thinks, that this gave rise to the common 
oath taken by all in public situations (and retained in some 
countries to this day) to remain true to the evangelical faith. 
This oath was introduced in Saxony by Christian IT. in 1602. In 
1662 it was ordered, that all officers of the church, schools, court, 
&c. should take this oath. In vol. vii. p. 533, Schrockh says, 
that till the middle of the preceding century (the volume is dated, 
I think, 1805) the church was held together by her symbolical 
books, but that since that period, their honour has been lost. 
The middle of the last century is indeed the period, from which 
most of the German writers date the decided introduction of the 
Rationalizing principles. ‘There are some excellent remarks by 
Emesti, on the obligation of the oath of adherence, in the Neue 
Theol. Bibl. vol. iii. p. 876. Tittman (Pragmat. Geschichte, p. 
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stances to be noticed hereafter produced a strong 
indisposition to change, and a firm adherence to the 


299.) speaks of the adherence to the symbolical books'having 
lasted 200 years, which he seems to date from the Formula Con- 
cordie. There is a fearful list of works on the subject given by 
Weescheider (Instit. Theol. Christ. Dogm. Ed. 4. Halle, 1824, 
p. 549.) I copy a few. Busching Untersuchung wenn und 
durch wen der freyen ev. Lutherischen Kirche die Symbol. 
Bucher zuest aufgelegt worden. (Berlin, 1719.) Hufeland Uber 
das Recht Prot. Fiirsten, unabanderl. Lehrvorschriften fortzu- 
setzen, (Jena, 1788.) Ammon, in the Theol. Journ. ii. 369. xi. 
148, Niemeyer Akadem. Predigten. p. 119. (Halle, 1819.) 
Briefe an Christl. Religionslehrer, i. 157. Schroter und Klein’s 
Fur Christenth. und Gottesgelehr. ii, p. 203. Paulus Sophroniz. 
iv. 4. p. 35. But there were others, earlier than these, which 
Weegscheider does not notice, as Tollner’s Unterricht tiber die 
Symb. Biicher. 1769. Erorterung des besond. Werths der 
Symb. Biich. 1771. Biisching’s Allgem. Anmerkung. iiber die 
Symb. Biicher. 1770. Tittman refers for a full account of the 
writers on the subject, to the Allgemein. Teutsch. Bibl. vol. exiv. 
part ii. p. 14.; vol. cxv. parti. p. 1—123. The 24th Chapter 
of his Pragmatische Geschichte, (p. 295-307.) appears to me to 
contain a fair summary of the arguments seen in other works on 
the subject of adherence to the symbolical books. The oppo- 
nents of subscription urge that when the Confession of Augs- 
burg was drawn up, it was not intended as the confession of 
faith of a new church, but the defence of a party who did 
not wish to separate entirely from an old one, and merely ob- 
jected in this confession to certain errors, and that consequently 
it is not right to insist on adherence to it. They seek to extend 
the same defence to the other symbolical writings, though in my 
opinion, with far less justice. But let us allow full validity to 
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symbolical books. But they were ill fitted to retain 
the respect thus paid to them. Their magnitude 


the argument ; what is gained by it? Surely it is not fair to in- 
fer, that, because no proper confession of faith was drawn up for 
the Protestant churches, or rather, because improper ones were 
used, it is right to have no confession of faith at all! The 
other common argument is, that it is contrary to the spirit of 
Protestantism, to confine men to immutable forms of faith 
(Tittman, p. 302). Every man certainly may define his own 
Protestantism as he pleases, but if it is sought to include all 
Protestantism under such descriptions, we must entirely disclaim 
and deny them. These writers should observe, that accord- 
ing to their own confession, the divines of their own church for 
above two hundred years were entirely opposed to any such prin- 
ciples, and rightly thought, that no church could exist without 
fixed declarations of faith (Tittman, p. 299.) The only argu- 
ment of note besides, is, that as the first reformers only used a 
due freedom in differing from the. mere decrees of synods or indi- 
viduals, we ought to follow theirexample. I have noticed this 
argument in the text below, in the extract from Schrockh. 
With regard to the actual symbolical books, a common method of 
speaking of them is, ‘ that in our age, which has examined and 
decided on the sources and decrees of Christianity so much more 
accurately, it is clearly seen, that the symbolical books m many 
points openly oppose the pure doctrines of the Bible’ (Wegscheid. 
p. 548) ; and it appears, that Schleiermacher points out another 
way of evading the force of the oath to observe them, by saying, 
that they are only to be considered so far a rule of faith, as they 
oppose the corruptions of the Roman church. See Reforma- 
tions—Almanach ii. p. 376.—Since the first edition of this 
work was published, I have seen a book called Die Kirchenord- 
nung der Evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands in ihrem ersten 
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was alone a sufficient objection. No human compo- 
sition of such extent can be expected to command 
even any considerable degree of assent, when we 
remember what a vast variety of points of the utmost 
difficulty it must necessarily embrace, while a decla- 
ration of faith for general use should be short and 
clear, and should contain only great and essential 
truths. There were indeed other objections to the 
symbolical writings of the Lutheran Church. They, 
were composed under circumstances of difficulty, of 
fear, and of danger, which prevented them from being 
duly studied, and guarded from objections. ‘The 
consequence was, that when the state of their exter- 
nal controversies allowed the Lutherans to direct 
their attention to the internal condition of their 
Church, these faults were strongly felt, and men be- 
came unwilling to subscribe to so large a mass of 


Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1824), which contains a full account of the 
ordinations, &c. of the Lutheran Church at her first establish- 
ment. I do not observe any notice of the oath, but the candi- 
dates were examined as to their knowledge of Scripture and the 
Confession of Augsburg, and of the points of difference between 
the Lutheran and other Churches (p. 21): they were asked at 
their ordination whether they would direct their faith and know- 
ledge by God’s word, as proposed in the prophetical and aposto- 
lical writings, and as the Church in her symbolical writings re- 
cognises it (p. 30, note); and the letters of orders contained a 
notice that they were free from all errors of sects dissenting from 
the Confession of Augsburg (p. 31, note). 
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perhaps doubtful propositions. It is difficult to as- 
certain precisely when the first step was taken to 
qualify or avoid this subscription, but certainly as 
early as the time of the Pietists a device was adopted 
for escaping from the restrictive power of these ar- 
ticles of faith. Ever since that period it has been 
competent to the ministry to subscribe them with this 
qualification ‘ as far as they agree with Scripture *,’ 
a qualification which obviously bestows on the mi- 
nistry the most perfect liberty of believing and 


* From Schrockh, vol. viii. p. 192, and Buddeus Isag. p. 477. 
it will appear that in Spener’s time the device of swearing to 
the symbolical books ‘ quatenus cum S. S. concordant’ was 
known, but was disapproved by many; and that Spener him- 
self, though he did not think ill of it, preferred the other form 
‘quia cum 8. S. concordant.’ Wegscheider (Instit. Theol. Christ. 
-Dogm. Ed. 4. Halle, 1824, p. 549.) is, therefore, wrong in 
stating, that Spener was the first deviser of the quatenus. Mr. 
Pusey, in his late work on German Rationalism, (p. 82, note) 
says that Spener did not originate, but was called on to decide 
the much agitated question between the quia and the qua- 
tenus. He adds, that ‘the two formule mutually imply each 
other,’ (which in fact Spener said); ‘no conscientious man 
could subscribe to articles, “as far as they agreed with Holy 
. Scripture,” who did not believe that in all essentials they did so 
agree, &c. &c.’ But even in that case it would remain with an 
interested, though conscientious party, to determme what were 
essentials, and of course there would be no tie on any but the 
strictly conscientious. The experience of the last half century 
is quite conclusive as to the working of such a system. 
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teaching whatever their own fancy may suggest. 
Mosheim expressly mentions the indisposition to the 
symbolical books which had existed long before his 
time ; and complains that the Lutherans at the end of 
the seventeenth century * had adopted the Arminian 
notion that they owed no account of their belief to 
any human tribunal, and that they had even then 
degenerated into a state of unbridled licentiousness 
which held nothing sacred, but with audacious inso- 
lence threw down and trod on the most sacred truths 


of religion}. A more modern historian of the Ger- 


* Professor Sack allows (apud Pusey, p. iii.) that ‘ Ecclesiastical 
authorities, in times of an innovating boldness of teaching, did allow 
the reins to pass from their hands, and occasionally permitted the 
liberty conceded to their teachers to be unworthily abused.’ None 
of my other opponents have at all denied the truth of my state- 
ment; and subsequent inquiries have confirmed its correctness. 

On the state of the Reformed Church at this time, see Weis- 
man, pp. 732, 914-5, and most of all his very strong observation, 
p. 916. 

+ Mosheim, Cent. xvil. §. 2. part ii. chap. i. Art. 17. So 
Weisman ii. 1144. Adsunt quidem in charta formule doctrinze 
public, ad minimum tanquam regula in docendo futurorum 
Ecclesize Ministrorum. Sed Deus novit, quantum hac in re pree- 
valeat ludibrium, si reliqua considerentur, quee usum legitimum 
hujusmodi Symbolorum certatim impugnant, enervant, sape 
etiam ridiculum faciunt. As to the discipline he says (p. 1145), 
Justa et necessaria Ecclesiz disciplina, si verum fateri volumus, 
tantum non nulla est, saltem macilenta atque ad summum rei 
ineficax. This was in 1745. At least his first edition was 
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man Churches, in speaking of the same subject, 
says *, with equal candour, that ‘ the evangelical 
church has not renounced the symbolical books, and 
would dishonour herself by doing so ; that conscien- 
tious teachers adhere to them as far as their con- 
viction of their truth extends, and where they 
differ from them in essentials, yet do not publicly 
oppose them, but do not extend their obligation far- 
ther than their clearest unity with Scripture permits.’ 


With respect to liturgies, although immediately 
after the reformation several + were composed, not 
one was generally received, nor enforced by au-’ 
thority ; and of those different forms which were 
adopted by different Evangelical states, almost all 
have long fallen into disuse { from the want of a 


1717; just before these words he says that he had written cer- 
tain preceding remarks above twenty years before, and this 
second edition was published in 1745. 

* Schrockh, viii. p. 200. 

¢ I conceive that the best information on this point is to be 
found in Durel’s View of the Government and Public Worship of 
the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas. (London, 1662.) He 
tells us that all the churches following the Confession of Augs- 
burgh, had set forms of prayer (p. 5); and (p. 15) quotes 
Cappellus (Thes. Salm, Th. de Liturg. part. i. Thes. vi. and vii.) 
to the same purpose. Afterwards (p. 16—18.) he shews that 
such forms were imperative. 


t I see however, that Bretschneider (iiber die unkirchlichkeit 
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church government, which had either the ability or 
the will to enforce their use, and from the changes 
of opinion and entire indifference of the clergy them- 


selves. 


In the Reformed church, although possibly at first 
subscription to the various confessions might have 
been strictly required, a point somewhat doubtful, 
nothing more has been for a long period demanded 
of candidates for orders than a promise that they 
will teach the people according to the holy Scrip- 
tures *; a promise which is also very frequently 
sufficient in the Lutheran church without any refe- 


dieser Zeit) speaks of a Liturgy as still used at Gotha, and as 
improved to suit the new taste in divinity, at least in some degree. 
The statement in the text is generally true. From Mosheim (Cent. 
xvi. Sect. 3, part. il. §. 5.) it will be seen, that the word ‘ Liturgy’ 
in Germany is applied very often to the regulations existing as to 
public worship generally, and not in the limited sense. He tells 
us, that these regulations were not immutable, nor the same in 
different countries. The Preface to the new Prussian Liturgy 
states the neglect of all former forms of public prayer, in favour 
of arbitrary inventions. There is a very strong note against the 
use or introduction of a liturgy in Wegscheider, p. 550, and ina 
still more furious extract from the Jena Allgem. Literat. Zeit. for 
1816. No, LXXXIV. p. 283, 

* The utter and entire futility of subscription to Scripture 
alone is pointed out by Balguy, Charge V. vol. i. p. 243; and 
the remarks are more valuable when his opinions are considered, 
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rence whatever to the symbolical books *. Thus 
then, as far as any declaration of faith is concerned, 


* I beg to be understood as not professing to have written 
authority for these two last assertions; but I have been assured 
by Germans, on whom I can depend, that this is the case *. 
The simple oath of teaching according to Scripture, says Weg- 
scheider, was first introduced by the Elector Frederic William into _ 
Brandenburgh in 1660, and confirmed by Frederic I. king of 
Prussia, in 1713, a measure, says Wegscheider, ‘ quod maxime 
commendandum.’ A list of the different Confessions of the 
Reformed chureh will be found in Wegscheider, ch. ii. §. 21. 
with references to other works. Augusti has lately published 
a collection of the Symbolical works used by different branches 
of the Reformed church. The Heidelberg Catechism appears 

to have been the most general. In the territory of the House 
- of Brandenburgh the Colloquium Lipsiacum, Declaratio Tho- 
runiensis, and another were established by public authority.— 
The church of Geneva was looked on as the general model ; 
but there was no public law which compelled the pastors of 
any reformed church to conform their sentiments to the doc- 
trines taught there. See Mosheim, Cent. xvii. §. 2. part i. 
chap. xi. §. 10. As to their essential differences, see Cent. 
xvi. Sect. 3, part ii, chap. xi. §. 27. From the Confessional, 
p. 83. and Mosheim, Cent. xvii. Sect. 2, part u. chap. xi. 
§. 37, it appears, that subscription has long been given up at 
Geneva +. In the Pays de Vaud it is still required. See Curtat 


* On this point too see Hohenegger’s Beleuchtung der G. von Berzeviczy- 
schenn Schrift, &c. 

+ An ignorance of this fact has misled that powerful writer, Robert Hall. In 
arguing that Creeds and Articles have no power to restrain differences of 
opinion, he says, ‘ we have never heard of the church of Geneva altering its 
confession, but we know that Voltaire boasted there was not in his time a Cal- 
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there is no restrictive power whatever in the Pro- 
testant churches of Germany. 


Lastly, with respect to a Liturgy, although there 
are forms appointed for public prayer, and for the 
administration of the sacraments, in some, and per- 
haps all the Reformed churches, yet these forms were 
not imperative, but might be, and, I believe, have 
always latterly been dispensed with, at the pleasure of 


Nouvelles Ob. sur les Conventicles, p.81. Through Switzerland 
and France the reformed church uses Liturgies *. 


vinist in the city.’ It has not altered its confession, but removed the necessity 
or subscribing it—and this appeal to a fact, which is not in his favour, certainly 
strengthens our argument. I could wish to see one or two pages blotted out of that 
part of Mr. Hall’s work as unworthy of him. He is quite contradicted by facts, 
where he says, that ‘ the Articles of the national church are almost effaced 
from the minds of its members, because they have long been neglected or denied 
by the majority of those who occupy its pulpits.’ When prejudice seizes little 
minds, itis on its own ground. Its triumph over learning, genius, and elo- 
quence, is always lamentable. (Hall’s Reviews, &c. p. 65.) 

* The following information is taken from ‘ Some Account of the Reformed 
Church in France,’ London, 1819, p. 261, 262. ‘ The doctrine and manner of 
worship of the French reformed church is somewhat similar to that of the 
English Presbyterians. Two hundred and thirty of their churches have Pas- 
tors. These are formed into eighty-nine Consistories, who manage their exter- 
nal concerns. A Consistory is generally composed of three or four Ministers and 
the Deacons and Officers of three or four neighbouring churches. The service 
commences by reading the, Scriptures by a regular reader, who is not usually 
ordained. The Commandments are then distinctly pronounced. Then the 
Minister in a fervent manner reads a prayer from the Geneva Liturgy. The con- 
gregation then sing a Psalm. The Minister prays extempore and preaches. He 
then reads another prayer, the congregation sing a hymn of praise, and are dis- 
missed with the Minister’s benediction.’ It appears, from various sources, that 
the Genevan Liturgy is, on the whole, most highly thought of. Among the 
Waldenses, the Minister uses the Liturgy of the Swiss University, at which he 
has been brought up. ) 
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the minister. Public prayer was thus left to the fancy, 
the enthusiasm, or the carelessness of individual teach- 
ers; and asthe people could not expect any consistency 
from them in doctrines which they heard from their 
pulpits, so neither could they hope to be led in their 
addresses to the throne of grace, always to pray for 
those great aids which human infirmity always re- 
quires. Sometimes they would be carried away into 
fanaticism, sometimes lost in indifference. 


With respect to Church Government, it can be useful 
in preventing aberrations in points of faith only when 
free from these stains itself. But when there is no 
binding power in Confessions of faith, it would be 
absurd to suppose that the members of the executive 
are more free from the taint than those whom they 
are appointed to govern*. Even under happier 
circumstances, the constitution of the Protestant 
churches was little calculated to restrain any ten- 
dency to changes of opinion and of faith. The re- 
formed church, for example, did not in fact profess 
to be one body, and as Mosheim has observed +, its 


* So says Wegscheider (p. 548.) ‘ Nec minus. Ecclesiarum 
proceres, qui Religionis doctores inaugurandos libris symbolicis 
obstringunt, ejusmodi fidem caecam quam psi aspernantur, illis 
injungere possunt.’ 

+ See Mosheim, Cent. xvi. § 3. Part II. chap. i. where 
its constitution is described. In the new union of the pro- 
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branches were not united either by the same system 
of government, doctrine, or public worship; it never 
required from its ministers uniformity of private opi- 
nion *, nor (in fact) in public teaching, but always 


fessions, a different form has been thought of. There is, or 
is to be, a sort of representation of the church, consisting 
of both clerical and lay members, ‘ ita,’ says Wegscheider, 
(p. 543.) ‘ut per singulos singulorum ccetuum socios Presby- 
teria constituantur, preter verbi divini ministros viros aliquot 
sapientia Christiana insignes, a reliquis ejusdem ccetus sodalibus 
eligendos, complectentia, atque Synod subinde convocentur non 
solum clericorum et theologorum doctissimorum, sed etiam laico- 
rum, qui dicuntur, a presbyteriis delegandorum, qui de salute ec- 
clesize consulant.’ From these synods, finally, are to be consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical colleges of clerks and laymen, who are to 
deliberate on ecclesiastical matters as reason zs more cultivated, 
and the rzght use of Scripture more understood, submitting their 
decrees to the approbation of the sovereign. There has been a 
vast mass of publications on the subject of course. Among 
others, see Entwurf der Synodal Ordnung f. den Kirchenverein. 
beider Evang. Confessionen in Preuss, Staate, 1817. Schleier- 
macher, Ueber die fiir die Prot. Kirche des Preuss. Staats einzu- 
richtende Synodverfassung, Berl. 1817. Bretschneider Dogma- 
tik. il, p. 811. Biilow Ueber die gegenwirt. Verhiiltnisse d. 
Christl. Ev. Kirchenwesens in Deutschl. bes. in bezieh. auf. d. 
Preuss. Staat. (Magdeb. 1818.) p. 126. 

* Weisman (ii. p. 916.) repeats the same statement in yet 
stronger terms. He shews that the reformed churches were 
never bound in any strong union, and that political circumstances 
prevented it; and he adds, that the tie is yet weaker in mo- 
dern times—that there is no common confession—that each has 


its own, which, tn the modern fashion, ‘ plus est in charta, quam 
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allowed them to explain doctrines of no little moment 
according to their private sentiments, so that it is in 
fact an ecclesiastical body composed of many churches 
which actually vary, and may ever continue to intro- 
duce fresh variations in their doctrines. 


I have already stated, on Mosheim’s authority, the 
deplorable condition of the Lutheran church in his 
time. The picture of the Reformed church at the 
same period, presented by an equally competent au- 
thority, is most striking. Weisman * says, that from 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, it be- 
came useless to say a word on any minor controversies 
or on the abuse of reason in matters of faith; and 
that there was an absolute torrent, or rather de- 
luge, of Pseudo-Rationalism, which, in various forms, 
poured in on all the Reformed universities and 
churches, so that a divine who ventured to say a 
word against the partly crude and partly mischievous 
systems of the day, was held up to ridicule. The 
moderns, he adds, do not at all deny that on these 
points they differ from their ancestors and their old 
doctrines; but, on the contrary, hold them all in 


contempt. 


in observantia’—that these churches profess unbounded liberty, 
and even in grave matters profess contrary opinions without 


scruple. 
MOTE. De foes 
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But this statement, although sufficient to show 
that the German Churches have nothing in their 
constitution to check changes of doctrine, is not all. 
These churches boast of it as their very highest pri- 
vilege, and the very essence of a Protestant church 
that its opinions should constantly change. Hear 
the words of the most esteemed among their modern 


historians *. ‘ Our divines recognize the necessity 
of enquiring, of correcting, and of ameliorating their 
belief as often as any new views require it; and 
they do not deny the possibility of making that belief 
more free from false explanations and arbitrary ad- 
juncts, firmer in some parts, and more connected in 
all}. I am not here using an accidental or care- 
less declaration, but one, the spirit of which runs 
through every work of the rationalizing German 
divines {. It is a declaration which, if it refers to 


* See Schrockh, viii, p. 187. Book III. Div. 4. Part iii. 

+ I have been charged with misrepresenting Schrockh ; but I 
repeat the quotation, as I have sufficiently vindicated myself from 
the accusation, See my reply to Bretschneider. 

¢ This declaration cannot be more offensively made than in 
the Preface to Wegscheider’s Institutiones Theol. Christ. Dogm. 
in the edition of 1815, and indeed in the 4th edition also. 
Griesbach (Anleitung Zum Studium der Dogmatik. §. 84.) says, 
that symbolical books are not to endure for ever, but that it is 
enough if divines follow the newest and best views. See Tittman’s 
Pragmatische Geschichte, pp. 26, and following, for some very 
strong assertions. In Doderlein’s Opuscula Theologica (Jena, 
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matters of trifling importance, is deserving only of 
contempt, but if it applies to fundamentals, must 
inspire us with the greatest horror and disgust *. 
We cannot, in that case, doubt for a moment that 
this is one of the outrageous attempts of reason to 
subject religion entirely to her decision; we cannot 
be blind to the obvious fact that if such a principle 
were recognised, every new school of philosophy 
would produce a revolution of religious opinion, and 
mould all belief according to its own views and prin- 
ciples, and that thus there would be nothing fixed 
or stable in religion while the world lasted}. Such 


1789,) there is a tract (p. 161.) called De mutatione religionis 
publicee, in which, though professedly very moderate, the right of 
constant changes of religion (especially by explaining away and 
removing doctrines not fit for the times) is strongly asserted, and 
supported by a great deal of feeble and sophistical argument. 
A system of fraud in hiding their intentions from the people is 
virtually recommended to the innovators; and Déderlein has the 
audacity to defend this by the examples of St. Paul and our Lord 
himself. What Jesus said of the new doctrine having been in 
fact at the bottom of the Jewish system, was merely to soften 
Jewish prejudices ! 

* See Tertullian’s authority against this method as quoted by 
Bishop Kaye, p. 586. 

+ How sensible is Waterland’s language on this point! ‘ Re- 
formation is good, when reformation is wanting, but to be always 
reforming, is no reforming at all; it is behaving like children 


tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine. All errrors of any 
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views could not be held for a moment by those who 
had any belief in the divine origin of our religion, or 
any confidence in God’s promise, that he would 
always be with his church to the end of the world. 
In what sense indeed can such a promise be 
understood by one who supposes that for eighteen 
hundred years God has entirely concealed the truth 
which he promised to teach, and that he may con- 
tinue to do so for an indefinite period? If then 
it be essential to a Protestant church * to pos- 
sess a constant power of varying her belief, let us 
remember that ours is assuredly no Protestant 
church. The dispute is not here whether we be 
right or wrong in our doctrines, but the principle on 
which we separated from the Roman church, was, 
not that we had discovered any new + views of Scrip- 
ture doctrines, but that we desired to return to 
the primitive confession, and the views held by the 


moment have been purged off long ago by the care of our Re- 
formers, and why are we then still reforming ? Physic may be 
proper at certain seasons; but to pretend to live constantly upon 
it, instead of food, is a certain way to impair, and in a little time 
to destroy, the best and soundest constitution in the world.’— 
Waterland’s Remarks on Dr. Clarke’s Exposition. (Works, vol. 
v. p. 430, 

* See Wegscheider, p. 73. 

+ This is exactly what the King of Prussia says of Luther in 
his letter to the Duchess of Anhalt Cothen in 1826. Sara 
at Berlin by Krause.) 
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apostles and early fathers of the church*. As the 
founders of our church firmly and hopefully believed 
that God had led them by his Spirit into these views © 
of truth, so they as firmly and hopefully believed that 
he would continue and strengthen the church in 
them to the end. With these feelings they have 
given us a declaration of faith, without subscription 
to which, thank God, no one can be a teacher in 
the church ; and if he afterwards depart from it, he 
must depart also from communion with the church 
which holds it, and not disturb our peace by incul- 
cating what his fancy dictates as a more excellent 
way. Here then is a marked difference between our 
own and these Protestant churches. Our church 
receives only what was received in those ages when 
truth must have been known; the others profess 
that perhaps in no age has truth yet been recognised, 
and that her genuine form may still remain to disco- 
ver. But as it is obvious that churches holding 
such principles can have no belief in God’s guidance, 
let us descend from this high position, and try whe- 
ther this perpetual change of opinion be justifiable 
on reasonable grounds. One main object of the 
reception of especial points of faith, is the amelio- 


* ¢ There is no greater absurdity stirring this day in Chris- 
tendom, than that the reformation of an old corrupted church, 
will we, nill we, must be taken for the building of a new.’ Laud’s 


Preface to his Conference with Fisher. 
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ration of the moral being of man through their influ- 
ence; the stronger the belief then, the stronger 
must be its influence on the practice. But what 
strength of belief can exist under such a state of 
things? If a religion can have existed for so many 
centuries without being understood, if the very prin- 
ciple on which we admit any belief or view regarding 
it, is, that that view may be entirely wrong, and that 
men may not yet have penetrated the thick veil in 
which this religion has enveloped the truths it pro- 
fesses to teach, can we hold a belief which we receive 
only for the time, with any strength or confidence ? 
Can it have any influence on our practice, or can the 
religion itself now or at any future time be of the 
slightest value? If it be asked of us whether we 
presume to assert our own infallibility, we may justly 
answer that certainty, speaking in the abstract sense 
of the word, may not belong to man, but that we 
possess such a certainty as excludes doubt, as leaves 
us no room, and no tendency to question ;- and that 
such a certainty is at once necessary and sufficient to 
influence our practice ; while if we admit the great 
probability of our belief being wrong, that belief can 
have no strong hold on us, nor be any thing more than 
a mere indifferent assent to a doubtful probability. 
How can we fix on our minds to-day what to-morrow 
may teach us to reject ? But yet farther, how can we 
teach others what we so doubtfully receive ourselves ? 
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How can we offer to their notice any thing but a 
cold system of moral truth, resting on no higher 
ground than its expediency? Can we teach the re- 
pentant sinner to look for comfort to the cross of a 
dying Saviour, or to the mediation of that Saviour 
glorified, when these doctrines of redemption and 
intercession may be mere speculative fancies? Can 
we teach him in his infirmities to rely for help on the 
ever-present Spirit, when we know not so much as 
whether there be any Holy Spirit ? Can we point the 
troubled look of suffering, of age, and of infirmity, to 
the resurrection of Jesus, as a certain token that they 
are themselves to be one day the inhabitants of a 
brighter and a better country, when we doubt whe- 
ther the very narration of the resurrection may not 
be a mere imposture and fabrication? If this be 
Protestantism, if it be Protestantism to doubt of 
every sacred truth, or at least to receive none with 
confidence, may that gracious Providence which 
has ever yet preserved our church, preserve her 
still from the curse of Protestantism; may it teach 
her that He who has given her Scripture as a guide, 
has given her also the power of understanding the 
truths it contains, that she has not been in past 
times, that she is not now left to wander in uncer- 
tainty and error, but possesses a light which will 
guide her to truth and to peace *. 


* Tt will be evident that the concluding arguments are ad- 
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dressed to those among ourselves, who may be inclined to doubt 
the propriety of the church’s holding unalterable opinions. They 
have no force against the German Rationalists, who have long ac 
cepted the conclusions to which these arguments point, as likely 
to follow from their method of proceeding; that is to say, who 
have long relinquished all belief in the divine origin of Christia- 
nity (in the proper sense of the word) and of all its positive and 


peculiar doctrines, 


le 


CHAPTER III. 


In the last chapter I gave a brief view of the con- 
stitution of the Protestant churches in Germany, 
‘in order to exhibit their entire deficiency in any 
controul over even the wildest spirit of religious 
speculations. Before I proceed to notice the. 
changes and corruptions in doctrine which that defi- 
ciency has enabled the restlessness and vanity of a 
fancied philosophy to effect, it will be necessary to | 
premise a remark, which may in some degree ex- 
plain the operations of that philosophy, and to add 
to it a very brief review of the preceding history of 
the German churches. 


If Christianity be any thing more than a name, if 
there be any thing like truth in the view we are ac- 
customed to take of the divinity of its origin, of the 
intentions of its Founder with respect to mankind, 
and of the manner in which he provided for its pro- 
gress, one conclusion is entirely irresistible. It 1s 
this, that the great truths which form the foundations 
of the Christian system, that is to say, the respective 
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relations between God, the Mediator, and the world 
he came to save, in their preceding and future bear- 
ings must have been clearly and fully laid down, as 
far as they were ever to be known wnder that reve- 
lation, atits very commencement. The supposition, 
that they were so obscurely or so imperfectly ex- 
plained by God to the first propagators of Chris- 
tianity, as either to be entirely misunderstood, or 
not understood at all, is (on the hypothesis of a Di- 
vine revelation) too absurd to admit of examination. 
Nor can it be said that these early teachers of our re- 
ligion, presented to those whom they were appointed 
to bring up in the faith of Christ, a different view of 
that faith from that which they possessed themselves, 
without bringing an accusation of duplicity against 
them for which we have no authority in their charac- 
ter, and for which we can assign no sufficient reason. 
That God indeed might not communicate to the 
apostles a full view of his mysterious counsels; nay, 
farther, that of those mysterious counsels no human 
being in this low and limited state can ever hope to 
have a full or satisfactory view is most true; but 
that is not the question. We only maintain that it 
would be absurd to suppose that the first and Di- 
vinely-assisted teachers of a Divine revelation would 
not have at least as full a view of it as the unassisted 
mind of man could enjoy, that is to say, at least as 
full a view as any future disciples could hope to 
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attain. If then the doctrines of Christianity were 
clearly laid down at its commencement, and if we 
have any reason to suppose that they were afterwards 
sullied and polluted by human inventions, there 
would seem to be only one method of ascertaining 
the justice of our suspicions, and of attempting the 
restoration of the doctrines to their native and ge- 
nuine form *. If the stream has contracted impu- 
rities in its course, we must recur to the fountain 
head for pure and unsullied water. We must recur 
for truth and light, first to Scripture, and then, if 
difficulties or doubts occur as to its interpretation, 
to those Christian writers who lived at the outset of 
the Christian system. They knew what was taught 
by the living voice of the Apostles, they knew, there- 
fore, what is taught in that Scripture wherein the 
Apostles, though dead, yet speak with a living voice, 
and their writings are thus a precious record of Chris- 
tian truth. We may, and we must for obvious rea- 
sons examine their works + with the most scrupulous 

* Hall has expressed the idea which runs through this pas- 
sage with some beauty. ‘ Withal, it must be granted that the 
first ages were the purest; as the water which first rises from 
the spring, is clearer than that which, by a long decursion, hath 
mixed itself with the soil of the channel.’ Episcopacy by Divine 
Right. Part. i. Sect. 5. 

+ On this point see Bishop Van Mildert’s fourth Bampton 
Lecture. I would in fact recommend the whole of that excel- 
lent volume to the perusal of the student in Divinity. 
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caution, and we must ever reject the belief that their 
traditions or any others are to be a supplement to 
Scripture ; but where the result of such a careful 
examination is, that these great witnesses agree in 
handing down to posterity any point of doctrine as 
apostolic truth, I am at a loss to conceive what 
higher evidence can be demanded to show that it is 
a part and portion of Christianity. 


This then is the state of things, on the hypothesis 
of a Divine revelation; truth was as clearly revealed 
at the outset of Christianity, as it was ever intended 
to be known; its record is in Scripture; and if 
doubt as to the meaning of Scripture with respect 
to doctrine occurs, we can appeal to witnesses, com- 
petent from the time when they lived, and the know- 
ledge they must have enjoyed, to remove those 
doubts entirely *. Where then is earthly philoso- 
phy? It is excluded! There is no scope under 
such a system for its discoveries or inventions, no 
room for its theories, no arena for its genius. It 
must either stoop to explain, to illustrate, and to de- 
fend a system on which its own name is not inscribed, 
and in which its own triumphs are not recorded, 
or it must reject that system altogether. Any ex- 
amination of the writings of the modern theologians 


* See Bishop Van Mildert’s Life of Waterland, p. 124, 125; 
and Waterland’s own work there referred to. 
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of Germany, will, I think, show beyond all doubt 
that this is in fact the explanation of the progress 
of things there, and of the rejection of Christianity 
by those who have assumed to themselves the charac- 
ter of the modern reformers of Germany, and have 
professed most falsely to walk in the same steps as 
the early reformers, and to complete what they begun. 
These reformers, indefensible as they * might be 
in minor points, indulged in no such criminal dreams 
or intentions. They entertained, for example, the 
‘most reasonable belief as to the value and authority 
of the early Christian writers, as proofs and witnesses 
of the doctrines promulgated in early times As the 
Romish Church alleged in justification of her opinions 
the words of Scripture, and the authority of the an- 
cient writers, the reformers, so far from denying 
the value of those writers, constantly (even in their 
symbolical writings) appeal to them in proof of 
the correctness of their own views. It is indeed 
their boast that they maintain no article of faith 
which had not been equally maintained by the pri- 

* «Luther was a man of vehement spirit; and very often what 
he took in hand, he did not do it, but over do it. He that will 
justify all his speeches, especially such as he wrote in heat of 
opposition, I believe will have work enough.’ Chillingworth, 
chap. vi. § 73, ‘That some among them (the early Protestants) 
were peevish and ignorantly zealous, is neither to be doubted, 


nor is there danger in confessing it.’ Laud’s Conference, 
§ 21.3) | 
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mitive Church *; and that they rejected none, which 
she recognized. The concluding assertion of the 
confession of Augsburg is, that in the sum of the 
doctrines there exhibited, there is not a single article 
at variance with Scripture, with the Catholic Church, 
or with the Romish Church itself as far as it was 
known from its writers. The apology for the con- 
fession abounds in similar assertions, and in appeals 
to the early fathers; and even states that the 


* « The first reformers, both here and abroad, proceeded like 
wise men, reducing religion, as near as could well be, to its pure 
and primitive state ; they went by rule, and so knew when they 
had done enough. There is an absolute necessity of fixing a 
certain rule, to prevent the endless excursions of flight and fancy. 
That rule is Scrzpture, but taking antiquity along with it as the 
best comment upon it., It was wise and excellent advice given 
in one of our Canons in the reign of Queen Elizabeth in 1571. 
“‘ Imprimis vero videbunt (Concionatores) ne quid unquam doceant 
pro concione quod a populo religiose teneri et credi velint nisi 
quod consentaneum sit doctrine Veteris aut Novi Testamenti, 
quodque ex illa ipsa doctrina Catholici Patres et veteres Epis- 
copi collegerunt.” Sparrow’s Collect. p. 238.’ Waterland’s 
Remarks on Dr. Clarke’s Exposition, Works, vol. v. p. 429, 

+ Jewell’s Apology abounds in similar appeals. ‘ Nos Christi, 
et Apostolorum, et Sanctorum patrum primitivam Ecclesiam, 
semper judicavimus esse Catholicam.’ Enchir. Theol. vol. i. 
p. 149. In Latimer’s seventh Sermon before King Edward 
VI. he says, in speaking of Origen, ‘ These Doctors, we have 
great cause to thank God for them, but yet I would not have 
them -always to be allowed. They have handled many points 
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preachers of the new profession appealed to the same 
testimony, as well as to Scripture, in their public dis- 
courses *. They took their faith in short as they 
found it exhibited in these writings down to the 
fourth and fifth centuries ; and presumed not to ques- 
tion or examine its correctness, because the light of 
Christianity must have burned brightest at its com- 
mencement, and its doctrines must then have been 
most fully developed and understood. It is this very 
circumstance which has been made a subject of re- 
proach against the early reformers by the modern 
school of theology. With the readiness to suspect 
evil, which is a never-failing attendant on that gro- 
velling philosophy, many of them do not hesitate to 
express their doubts as to the sincerity of the founders 
of their Church on this point; and all accuse them 
of having thus done much less than they ought and 
might for the cause of Christian theology}. On 


of our faith very godly, and we may have a great stay in them ; 
in many things we might not well lack them, but yet I would 
not have men to be sworn to them, and so addicted as to take 
hand over head whatsoever they say; it were a great inconveni- 
ence so to do.’ 

* See Apol. Confess, Aug. pp. 59. 79. 158. in Tittman’s 
edition. 

+ See Tittman’s Pragmatische Geschichte, pp. 49—62. In 
the Halle Literatur Zeitung for 1819, quoted in Hohenegger’s 
Zeiche der Zeit, p. 36. Luther is said to have attended more to 
the letter than the spirit of Scripture, &c. 
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this basis however their confessions of faith were drawn 
up; and a feeling of respect for those Confessions en- 
dured and even perhaps increased 1n force for nearly a 
century. Indeed there would have been no opportu- 
nity, if there had been the inclination, to examine into 
the justness of the opinions held by the early Church. 
For the controversies with the Romanists, and some 
among themselves, directed the attention of the 
Protestants to points in which they differed from 
others, not to those in which all agreed. During 
this period then, the divines of Germany remained 
true to the belief of their Churches; or, according 
to the phrase of the innovators, this was the first 
period of that slumber of theology * which was not 
entirely broken for nearly another century. One of 
this school is pleased indeed to denominate the whole 
even of the seventeenth and the first half of the 

eighteenth century, the age of theological barbarism ; 
an age, be it remembered, which produced in the 
Lutheran Church alone, Calov, Schmidt, Hackspan, 
Walther, Glass, the Carpzoffs, and others, as many and 
as great writers as any Church can boast in an equal 
space of time; writers, whose merits are proved by 
the fact, that their works are, and ever will be in the 


* See Borger de Mysticismo, p. 43. He should have known 
better; but there is a tendency to rationalism all through his 
work. 
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hands of the theological student *. The general 
statements of the innovators amount to this, that 
the divines of the age of which we speak, had neither 
the inclination nor the power to do any thing but 
fortify their own systems which were dogmatical, 
and that they did not search out truth for themselves 
from Scripture—that theology as a science was left 
from the epoch of the Reformation as it had been 
received from the schoolmen—that the interpretation 
of the Bible was made the slave, not the mistress of 
dogmatical theology, as it ought to be—that the cri- 
ticism of the Bible was wholly neglected—that the 
text was so corrupt as to mislead perpetually, and 
that indeed down to the eighteenth century, even by 
Stephens, Beza, and Erasmus, nothing whatever had 
been done to give us the Bible in its genuine state, 
and that appeals were made only to the writings of 
the fathers, whose ignorance, prejudices, and want 
of philosophical illumination, deprived their evidence 
and opinions of all value ¢. Passing over the exag- 


* Mr. Pusey (p. 35.) allows the learning of these writers, but 
accuses them of ‘a want of scientific spirit, of freedom from 
prejudice, of comprehensive and discriminating views.’ I confess 
my inability to discover these defects in a large portion of the 
writers to whom I refer; and the high estimation in which many 
of their works are yet held, seems to me to be a sufficient. reply 
to the charge. 

+ See Tittman’s Pragmatische Geschichte, p. 72, and follow- 
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gerations in this statement on some points, that is 
to say, allowing, which is very far from the truth, 
that the scholastic theology was deserving of all the 
abuse heaped on it, and that it was too fondly retained ; 
allowing to the innovators, if they please, that no one 
could either criticise or interpret * the Bible till the 
happy period when they arose, their complaint of the 
total want of advancement in theology, during this 
period, means, it is obvious, nothing more than that 
there existed no mania for discovery and change, and 
that no restless spirits thirsted to destroy the system 


ing, for proof of these assertions. The reader who wishes to 
pursue this part of the subject should refer to Mr. Pusey’s ‘ His- 
torical Enquiry,’ &c. where he will find these views of the modern 
German divines fully stated and maintained by that gentleman. 
I venture to refer also to my own ‘ Letter to the Bishop of Lon- 
don’ in defence of the earlier theologians of Protestant Germany. 
Buddeus’s Isagoge, as I have stated in that letter, will supply to | 
those who have not time to read extensively for themselves very 
tolerable materials for forming a correct judgment. | 

* Of course it is not denied that there was much absurd inter- 
»pretation then as there is at all times; but the disease generally 
found a remedy at the time. Thus for example, as Ernesti has 
observed, when Dannhauer introduced a mere metaphysical ex- 
planation of the difference in Micah and Matt. ii. 6. he was cor- 
rected by Hackspan, (Misc. Sacr. p. 36.) who observed, that it 
was losing labour and acting absurdly, to demand from gramma- 
rians a metaphysical subtlety never conceded to them. (Ernesti’s 
Tract on the Folly of Philosophical Interpretation in his Opus- 


cula.) 
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already established, and introduce another (not im- 
proved merely by proceeding on the principles of the 
first reformers but) founded on views and principles 
entirely novel. The writings of these divines may 
occasionally be wearisome and uninteresting, be- 
cause they were, from necessity, often occupied 
in controversies, the grounds and reasonings on 
which are familiar to the theological student. But 
the accusation of ignorance and idleness brought 
against them, is entirely false. ‘They possessed in 
very many instances, as | have just stated, the most 
extensive learning; they were useful in their time 
and vocation, and little merit the reproaches of 
limited views and want of professional knowledge, 
because they did not attempt to shake that fabric 
which they firmly believed to rest on the basis of 
Scripture. We may judge of them in some degree 
from the writings of one of this respectable school, 
Calixtus *, who was professor in the university of 
Helmstadt, and whose earnest desire to promote, if 
not an union, at least a spirit of charity between the 
two Protestant churches, was in a great measure the 


* | think it perfectly fair to appeal to Calixtus, as a specimen 
of the age in which he lived. Although he was attacked, for a 
particular reason, by a large body of his contemporaries, his edu- 
cation was exactly the same as theirs, and I do not see any differ- 
ence between him and them, except in his more earnest and 


amiable desire to avoid the bitterness of controversy. 
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cause of what was called the Syncretistic controversy * 
—and I shall advert to one of his works, merely as 
showing what was the real state of theology in his 
time, and as proving the entire falsehood of one of the 
pretexts of which the modern school has made use, in 
order to justify the striking into a new and different 
path of study and thought. In a posthumous work 
of this great writer t, there are directions to the 
theological student, which give no indications of a 
slumber of theology, but which would do honour 
to the divines of any age and country. He lays 
down no narrow bounds for the student, he binds 
him to no sterile course of dialectics, although 
he does justice to the profound thought and acute- 
ness of the schoolmen, but shows that on the one 
hand the deepest and most extensive knowledge of 
the languages, not merely of Scripture, but of all the 
early versions of it; and that on the other, the widest, 
if not the deepest acquaintance with the round of 
sciences, should enter into the character of the ac- 
complished divine. He requires (notwithstanding 
the false assertions to be met with in the modern 
divines as to the neglect of history among their pre- 


* See Henke iv, 127—144, Walch’s Religionsstreitigkeiten 
in der Luth. Kirche, part i. p. 219. Mosheim, however, is suf- 
ficient on this subject. 

+ Apparatus s. Introductio ad Studium Theologize Helmstadt, 
1650, 
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decessors) the fullest knowledge of history in general, 
and in particular, of ecclesiastical history. He lays | 
down the soundest rules for the interpretation of 
Scripture, and on the subject of our present enquiry 
displays the most enlightened views.‘ No Church,’ 
he says, ‘ can be required to receive doctrines which 
have sprung up within four or five centuries, while 
every Church, which deserves the name, must. re- 
ceive whatever was received by the pure and pri- 
mitive ages; that is to say, it must receive Scrip- 
ture, the doctrines of the apostles, as exhibited in 
the creeds, the confessions of the synods of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, and whatever was considered as ne- 
cessary to salvation by the doctors of the ancient 
Church; it must receive what they received, and 
condemn what they condemned.’ ‘These are views 
worthy of the most enlightened theologian, and it 
would have been happy for the Church and country 
to which he belonged, had they followed the path 
which he pointed out. But if we look to the writ- 
ings of many of the contemporaries of Calixtus, we 
shall find opinions just as reasonable, and views just as 
comprehensive. Let us turn for example, if we wish to 
understand the principles of interpretation of the se- 
venteenth century, to the writings of Calov, one of the 
Divines of this period who has been the most violently 
assailed and calumniated. I should find difficulty 


nevertheless in pointing out any writer of any 


AL 


period who lays down more just principles of inter- 
pretation. He says that the mystical sense is to be 
rejected, and the literal followed; that in order to 
comprehend the sacred writers we must study the 
style and phraseology of each and of all with dili- 
gence ; that we must depend on the strictest gram- 
matical investigation, and on a general view of the 
whole context, to determine the sense of the passage ; 
that we must be well acquainted with the history, 
chronology, and geography of the times in which 
the writers lived, to study them with advantage ; 
and that, finally, as Scripture comes from God, and 
a real knowledge of it must come from him too, we 
must have recourse to prayer, to pious meditation, 
and, as St. Augustine says, to a pure and holy life, 
if we wish to have the power of interpreting Scrip- 


ture *. 


Many years after the death of Calixtus had not 
elapsed ere the want of a sufficient controuling 
power in the German Church began to display 
itself in the formation of a variety of opinions. 
There were some who were wearied with the vio- 
lent and endless controversies, not only between 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches, but between 
the two great members of the latter denomination ; 


* See the Preface to his ‘ Biblia Veteris Testamenti illustrata.’ 
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controversies which undoubtedly wasted the time and 
embittered the spirits of all engaged in them, pre- 
vented them from directing their attention to worthier 
objects, and too often destroyed all the holy feelings of 
Christian charity *. In opposition to this, there arose 
first, not indeed a distinct sect separating from either 
of the Churches, nor professing different tenets on 
the great points of faith, but a party within the 
Church, distinguished by the name of Pietists, whose 
aim it was to show that Christianity consisted in vir- 
tue only, and not in subtlety of research or argu- 
ment; and who desired to address themselves not 
to the head, but to the heart +. Right in their 
feelings and intentions, they were often erroneous in 
the way in which they allowed those feelings to ope- 
rate. Spener who was the founder of this school, 
was anxious not only to exhibit a dogmatical system, 
which being expressed in the words of Scripture alone, 
would, he imagined, tend to the furthering of reli- 
gion in the heart, instead of exciting controversy ; 
but he established it as his grand position that only a 
converted or regenerated theologian could attain any 
true knowledge of his science {—that any others 


* A sufficient account of all these disputes will be found in 
Mosheim. 

+ See Schrockh, viii. p. 20. 

t See Staiidlin’s Geschichte der Christl. Moral, p. 343, and 
following. The same writer in the Geschichte der Rationalismus 
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possessed merely a sort of philosophy with regard to 
divinity—and that the great impediment to the study 
was its being considered as an human acquirement, 
and not as a gift sent by God to each individual, and 
a light leading to blessedness. Doctrines like these 
he was in the habit of enforcing, at private meet- 
ings of the students of his own university, where 
Scripture was read and discussed on similar princi- 


ples; and then these meetings, which were known 


und Supernaturalismus, p. 83, says truly that Spener did not here 
allude to the elementary knowledge of theology; nor did he mean 
that theological learning was unnecessary, but that only such a 
theologian as he spoke of, could have a pure, deep, spiritual, 
comprehensive, living and active knowledge. But it is perfectly 
clear that this doctrine, however true and important, was exceed- 
ingly liable to perversion, and that it was actually perverted by 
some of his followers. I appeal to the mystical writings of the 
school in proof of my assertion; and I beg to refer to Mr. Pusey’s 
work (p. 100—105.) where he has shewn the evils which attended 
on Pietism. Professor Thurlock has dwelt at yet greater length 
on the fanaticism connected with Pietism. See the report of his 
lectures in the New York Biblical Repertory for January 1828, 
p. 43—49. It may be observed, that if the divines of Spener’s 
time spoke and acted harshly towards him and his followers, it is a 
little hard to impute every possible evil feeling to them, without 
careful investigation, without enquiring whether there was not 
much want of judgment shewn in the method in which right prin- 
ciples were inculcated, and whether Spener did not in fact often 
do injustice to his opponents by charging them with denying prin- 
ciples which they held as firmly and sincerely as he did. 
2 
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by the name of Collegia Pietatis *, were extended 
to other universities, where the students frequently 


* I think it most candid to give the opinion entertained 
of these Collegia Pietatis by a person differing from myself. 
«¢ Spener’s widest influence, however, was derived from the insti- 
tution of the much~-questioned ‘ Collegia Pietatis.’ The object 
of these at their first commencement, was to expand, explain, 
and apply the discourse of the preceding Sunday. He had felt, 
in common probably with every practical minister, the inadequacy 
of any instruction in which the people were mere recipients, 
either in imparting religious knowledge, or in giving an indivi- 
dual effect to what was delivered generally. In these meetings, 
which were commenced with prayer, part of the sermon was re- 
peated, questions were asked by Spener to ascertain how far it 
had been understood, or proposed to him by any of the men pre- 
sent, not to satisfy curiosity, but to promote practical piety. 
These meetings continued to be conducted upon the same prin- 
ciples, when a passage of Scripture was laid as the basis instead 
of the sermon. The free communication and the knowledge, 
of the wants of the congregation re-acted upon the usefulness of 
the pulpit. These meetings were approved of by his colleagues, 
were in conformity with the symbolical books, praised by the 
universities, and consulted even by Ben. Carpzov, who was subse- 
quently, from envy, the great enemy of Spener.”....“‘ The exam- 
ple thus given speedily spread ; similar meetings were instituted 
in other places, as Essen, Augsburg, Schweinfurt, Giessen, &e. ; 
and though, in the place of their original institution, misrepre- 
sentation diminished their influence, in others they may have 
been inconsiderately introduced, and were forbidden, yet they 
continued long a blessing to the church, and were the means of 
recalling many, even of the learned, from the inventions and dis- 


putes of the schools, to the basis of a more fruitful theology, in 
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held them without the knowledge of their superiors, 


piety and the study of the Scriptures. On these were also 
founded the Collegia Biblica, which formed part of the widely- 
felt utility of the University of Halle.” — 

*¢ His (Spener’s) immediate followers carried on practically the 
improvements whose theory he had given, and through the erec- 
tion of the university of Halle obtained an extensive and influen- 
tial field of action.” — 

‘¢ The free circulation of talent or merit, which has ever taken 
place through every part of Germany, independent of the acci- 
dent of the spot of its first formation, gave more importance to 
the new institution, than would, perhaps, in this country be ge- 
nerally conceived. Halle became, like Geneva of old, the heart 
from which the impulse of the new principles became felt in 
every part of the system. In the first thirty years of its institu- 
tion, 6034 theologians had been admitted into it, besides the 
thousands which were educated at the numerous schools sup- 
ported in the Orphan-House founded by Francke. An institu- 
tion, which collaterally perfected, by the opportunities which it 
afforded for catechetical instruction, the practical character of 
the ministers educated at Halle. The usefulness of these prepa- 
rations was further promoted by the establishment of Kanstein, 
a disciple of Spener, for the printing of Bibles, (by which much 
more than two millions of Bibles, and a million of Testaments, 
have been circulated), and that for the printing of Christian writ- 
ings and for the cheaper sale of books of education.” — 

“The influence of this system was, for a time, felt not in Ger- 
many alone, but in Denmark, in Sweden, even in Greece, in 
mount Athos; teachers of youth, and ministers were sought from 
Halle, in every part of Germany; others were kindled by their 
example, and the plans of benevolence as well as the piety of 
Halle were extended in the places whither they were invited. 


The bodies, thus organized, long continued to exist, and indeed 
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and even the people were sometimes admitted *. 
In their praiseworthy eagerness to lead men to a 
more animating and Christian system of morality than 
had been delivered during the period of controversy, 
many of the Pietists certainly undervalued human 
acquirements—they forgot that a church, militant 
on earth, requires teachers who are able to defend 
the faith, as well as teach it; and that it is far more 
useful to possess the power of explaining the true 
sense of Scripture, than to be scrupulous in using 


never wholly lost their influence, though the master-movement, 
which had first given them impulse, slackened, and in great mea- 
sure ceased, with the death of Francke, and the first founders of 
the school.’—Pusey’s Historical Enquiry, pp. 75—77. I would 
beg the reader to refer to Weisman’s excellent remarks on the 
subject in his second vol. pp. 1040—1043 (2d ed.) 

* T have taken these particulars chiefly from Schrockh; but 
the reader will find a connected view of Spener and the Pietists 
in Staiidlin ubi supra, pp. 332—-366. There are some very valu- 
able remarks on the Pietistic controversy in Weisman II. pp. 
1023—1040. There is a Life of Spener by Canstein, published 
at Halle in 1740. He was born in 1635, called to Frankfort in 
1666, and began to hold his religious assemblies in 1670. The 
students of Leipsic, who held similar ones, were ordered to leave 
the university. They went to Halle, where they made many reli- 
gious establishments. Francke founded an orphan asylum, and 
Baron Canstein a printing-house for Bibles. These still subsist. 
I have seen a statement that the Collegia Pietatis also still subsist 
at Frankfort. See Archives du Christianisme for December 1825, 
p. 540, 
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its bare words in the statement of a dogmatical sys- 
tem. It is necessary however to bear in mind 
these opinions of the Pietists, because their grand 
tenet that every thing not immediately connected 
with the practice of Christian virtue is useless, had 
beyond all doubt a great influence in forming the 
character of Semler, who was a member of the Col- 
legia Pietatis, to whose charge a great portion of 
the evil now felt in the German churches is to be 
attributed, and to whose character and writings we 


shall presently come. 


When the effervescence with respect to Pietism 
had subsided, the divines of Germany began to look 
beyond their own immediate churches. The writings 


of the Socinians * and the Remonstrants +, those of 


* Staiidlin observes, that the Socinians were not Rationalists, 
i. e. they professed to accept a revelation, and only rejected cer- 
tain doctrines as not being biblical. Gesch. der Rat’. und Sup*. 
p. 95, He calls them Supernatural Rationalists. 

+ ‘The Remonstrants, at least the earlier ones, endeavoured to 
unite all religious parties by exhortations to lay aside all the mys- 
terious and positive doctrines of Christianity, as matters on which 
each man might think as he pleased, while the moral doctrines 
on which all were agreed were to be considered as the most im- 
portant.’ Staiidlin Gesch. der Rats. und Sup’. p.98. Episcopius 
especially urged that Christianity was wholly practical; that the 
Christian had little to believe but much to do; that all needful 
for happiness must be found in the New Testament, yet that all 

2 


the English Deists *, who led the way (and it is a 


which is there need not be believed; that accurate belief of mys- 
terious doctrines would be rather hurtful than profitable ; that it 
is not necessary to believe that Christ is the Son of God in the 
highest sense, &c. 

* After the publication of the first edition of this work, I ob- 
served the following sentence in the North American Review for 
July 1824, vol. x. p. 117. ‘It is the English Infidel writers, 
moreover, who laid the foundation not only for the school of 
their successors in France, but for the modern German Divinity, 
which in any common acceptation of terms, is another form of 
infidelity. The first lines of that scheme which was imperfectly 
shadowed out by Semler, and has been filled up by Eichhorn 
and his followers, and which, with much variety in details, in- 
sists on denying any thing supernatural to belong to Christianity, 
may be very clearly traced in the works of Toland and Collins.’ 
I should be inclined to think that Mr, Everett, who spent some 
time at Gottingen, was the author of this article. 

‘The attack upon Christianity,’ says Mr. Pusey, ‘ had been car- 
ried on more systematically * in our own, than in any other country; 
the necessity of a revelation, as well as the validity of the several evi- 


dences for its truth had been successively disputed by men, some of 


* ‘There is scarcely a point in the whole compass of Christianity or of Chris- 
tian evidence which was not, in a regular progression, sifted by the English 
Deists. Herbert, by substituting a natural theology for revealed doctrine, and 
by assigning man’s natural instinct as the source of his knowledge of truth, the 
universality of the reception of those truths as the test of their being thus de- 
rived, laid a broad foundation for all the theories and criticisms of his successors. 
The distinctive character of the Christian miracles had been disguised by Blount ; 
the morality of the Gospel criticised from a false point of view by Shaftesbury ; 
the evidence from miracles and prophecy had been separately (and, therefore, 
as evidences, unfairly) judged by Woolston and Collins ; the theory of rational- 
ism had been proposed with plausibleness, consistency, and roundness though 
without depth, by Tyndal.’ 
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melancholy pre-eminence) in the career of disbelief, 


whom possessed no ordinary acuteness: the course, which had 
been here adopted, was eminently calculated, from the similarity of 
its general character and of its defects, to promote the direction 
which the German mind was taking; inasmuch as the greater 
part of the early English unbelievers had been carried into unbe- 
lief partly by the same intellectual defects, partly by similar un- 
happy circumstances in the church itself. The sunken state of 
Christianity through the civil wars, and the controversies of em- 
bittered parties, induced in Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the leader 
of the English Deists, the attempt to remedy the unpracticable- 


ness of the existing system, by converting Christianity into a 


mere scheme of ethics; they had led Toland to deny all higher 


truths of Revelation, and had inclined Hobbes to transform Chris- 
tianity into a mere instrument of state policy. The similar con- 


sequences of the thirty years’ war, in which, as in England, reli- 
q AP: gland, 


gion was made the watchword, and to whose prolongation the 


contentions of religious parties had in part contributed, produced 


among many of the Germans a similar disposition. The con- 
stant appeal to the rationality of the system of Christianity which 
led Tindal to conceive of it as a mere “ republication of the re- 


ligion of nature,” was extensively encouraged in Germany by the 


translation of the works of the earlier English Apologists, and by 
the partly allied character of the orthodox school. The errone- 
ous conceptions of inspiration and of prophecy, and the conse- 
quent failure to understand the connection of the two covenants, 
together with the exclusive appeal to the intellect in the proposi- 
tion of the evidences, which had confused to Collins the argument 
from prophecy, gave a ready access to his criticisms when trans- 
ferred into the German Church. The depth of thought and of 
moral earnestness accordingly which guided Lord Herbert of 


. 
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and subsequently the French so-called Philosophers * 
claimed their attention, and though there was much 
in all to disgust and offend, there was learning 


Cherbury in his search after the source of truth in the human 
mind, the acuteness of Toland and of Hobbes, and the ability 
evinced in detached criticisms by Collins and Morgan, exerted 
greater influence, and that upon minds less frivolous or less 
morbid, than those acted upon by the wit and audacious false- 
hoods of Voltaire*, or the diseased sensibility of Rousseau. 
Imitators, but for the most part with few original additions, were 
stimulated in Germany itself. Translations of our earlier English 
Apologists opposed to these works did but aggravate the evil, and 
increase the rational tendency; partly because they had them- 
selves been in some degree tacitly acted upon by the systems which 
they opposed, partly as being too exclusively intellectual, and 
lastly, because from the different stage in which German Theo- 
logy then stood, their very defences contributed to expose some 
of its untenable, but unyielded points.’ Pusey, p. 124. A simi- 
lar sketch will be found in Statidlin, Gesch. der Rat’. und Sup. 
p. 110—118, and p. 284—287. 

_ * On the influence of the French literature and philosophy, and 
on its admirer, Frederic 11. King of Prussia, see Mr. Pusey, 
p. 123. Statidlin Gesch, d. Rat’. und Sup*. p. 290. 


* As unbelief assumed a different character in each of the three nations ac- 
cording to the ruling turn of mind in each, so had each its separate class of 
readers: the French unbelievers, from the unsystematic character of their minds, 
and from their recklessness about the establishment of any fixed principles, fol- 
lowed individual objections into a minuter detail, but without reference to any 
general theory ; they aimed at destroying, without attempting to replace, Chris- 
tianity ; the English Deists, from the predominant practical character of our na- 
tion, were generally determined in their investigation by what appears to be of 
moral practical importance ; the German, who, from his more speculative cha- 
racter, pursues enquiry for its own sake, followed his system with more consist- 


ency whithersoever it led him. 
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enough in some, and ingenuity and talents in others 
to excite very lively emotions in minds which were 
beginning to lose their fixed and decided notions of 
the truth and certainty of their own views. The 
attacks of the Deists too had a peculiar influence by 
making it necessary for the believer to defend Chris- 
tianity itself. They had attempted to show on phi- 
losophical grounds, that reason and revelation were 
at variance, and the believer, therefore, felt himself 
obliged to resort to the same weapons to controvert 
the position and point out their agreement. The 
well-known work of Leibnitz * which had this aim, 
was however so little adapted to the views of theolo- 
gians, as to fall under their severe rebuke, and even 
Wolf, who extended and arranged the views of Leib- 
nitz into a regular system, at first shared his master’s 
fate +. For he maintained that philosophy was in- 
dispensable to theology, and that, together with bib- 
lical proofs, a mathematical or strictly demonstrative 
dogmatical system, according to the principles of rea- 
son, was absolutely necessary. His own works carried 
this theory into practice, and after the first clamours 


* Discours de la conformité de la foi avec la raison, in the 
famous ‘ Essais de Theodicée,’ &c. in the first volume of his works 
in Dutens’ edition. There is a good analysis of the Theodiceé in 
the Ephemerides Lipsienses, 


+ See Pfaff’s Hist. Lit. I. p. 398. Schrockh VI. pp. 100—104. 
VILL. 26. | 
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against them had subsided, his opinions gained more 
attention *, and it was not long before he had a 


*¢The previous conflict had acted rather in diminishing the ex- 
tent than in changing the character of the orthodox school, in 
detaching some portion of its empire, than in any change of its own 
internal constitution. The Wolfian philosophy was received into 
the system itself, and with the temporary appearance of adding 
to its strength, contributed, ultimately, to its fall. It seems, in- 
deed, to have been the fate of every successive philosophy in 
Germany, to be at first indiscriminately opposed by the Theolo- 
gians, and then to have been unduly admitted into their own 
science. Experience, and a surer ground of faith, has now shewn 
them the right place of philosophy, as an auxiliary science, and 
subdued the hostility without producing the yet more unnatural 
identification. The principal opposition with which Wolf at 
first met, was from the Pietists, among whom he taught at Halle. 
The great importance which he ascribed to the employment of 
his science in Theology, appeared to be dangerous; his adoption 
of Leibnitz’s “‘ predetermined harmony” to involve the admission 
of Fatalism ; his rejection of some former methods of proving the 
existence ‘of a Deity, to lead to Atheism. Though he was, 
however, himself banished, through the combined representation 
of the Theologians of Halle and of some individuals at Berlin, 
his system, through its clearness, definiteness, systematic spirit, 
and consistency, which satisfied the philosophical wants of the 
times, gained ground continually, and was further cultivated and 
~ developed by the adherents whom it acquired. Through these 
it maintained its ascendancy until near the eighteenth century. 
Within a few years after the banishment of Wolf, the first at- 
tempt was made by a theologian (Canz of Tubingen) to intro- 
duce his system into Doctrinal Theology; others quickly suc- 
ceeded; and these established in different parts of Germany, at 
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school of vehement admirers who far outstripped him 


Gottingen, Helmstadt, Berlin, Greifswald, Weimar, Jena, &c. 
formed different centres, whence it extended its influence by 
their oral instruction as well as by their writings. Notwithstand- 
ing the unquestioned Christian principles of its author, its recep- 
tion tended to bring on the instruction of more than the system 
which it was called in to support, and to the encouragement of 
Rationalist principles. The faulty portions, indeed, of the pre- 
vious system alone, would directly suffer from the spirit of deeper 
and more accurate investigation nurtured by this philosophy ; 
yet indirectly it promoted many habits of mind, in part already 
existing, through which Christianity itself could not but be af- 
fected or mistaken. The disposition to give to reason not a ne- 
gative merely, but a positive decision in matters of faith was 
fostered by the habit of proving revealed doctrine by algebraical 
formule, or by philosophical grounds; the abstract mode of 
treating its subjects aggravated the evils of the existing system, al- 
ready too exclusively speculative; uncertain philosophical tenets 
and hypotheses were introduced into the system of doctrine, as if 
equally established with Scriptural truth ; the requisitions, which 
Christian evidence can be called upon to satisfy, were obscured 
by the confusion of mathematical and moral proofs; a large por- 
tion of that evidence lost by the exclusive appeal to the intellect; 
and finally, the already diminished consciousness of the positive 
doctrines of Christianity was yet further weakened by the fabric 
of natural Theology, formed by this system through the mere 
omission of what, in the prevailing religious ideas, was pecu- 
liarly Christian, and the substitution of proofs from reason for 
those from Scripture; a skeleton, deprived of the form, and 
beauty, and life of the once animated being. The ground-work 
of a bare Deism, or Naturalism, was thus already laid.’ Pusey, 
p. 114, 
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in the use of his own principles *. We find some of 
them not content with applying demonstration to 
the truth of the system, but endeavouring to estab-_ 
lish each separate dogma, the Trinity, the nature of 
the Redeemer, the Incarnation, the eternity of pu- 
nishment, on philosophical, and strange as it may 
appear, some of these truths on mathematical 
grounds {. I need hardly remark that the bases of 
these demonstrations were frequently principles in 
themselves extremely questionable, or of which, if 
true, religion had no need—that the certain and the 
probable, the problematical and the decided, that 
which Scripture had set in a clear light, and that 
which, doubtless for the wisest reason, it had left in 
obscurity, were all reduced to one form by this me- 
thod—and that these philosophers chose to demon- 


* T have found the fullest detail of the application of the 
Wolfian philosophy to religion, in a book called, Philosophiz 
Leibnitz. et Wolfianee usus in Theologia. 1728. The edition 
which I used (in the Angelica library at Rome) was, I think, 
anonymous. Mr. Pusey (p. 116) mentions that the theological 
faculty at Tiibingen destroyed all the copies of the Third Part of 
this work which they could find. , 

+ See ‘ Darjes Tract. Philos. in quo Plur. Pers. in Deitate, 
&c. methodo Mathematica demonstratur.’ Jena, 1735. Schubert 
Vernunftigen Gedanken von der ewigkeit der Hollenstrafen. 
Jena, 1741. Carpzov. Giconomia salutis Nov. Test. seu Theol. 
Rev. Dogm. methodo scientifica adornata, 1735—1767. See 
Mosheim Kirchen-Geschichte edited by Schlegel. VI. 166. 
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strate every thing because they thought they could 
do so—that they laid on one side the interpretation 
of Scripture, with all the careful examination and 
rules belonging to it, when these proofs were always 
existing ready made—that the most arbitrary views 
arose, because each man saw that he could easily 
prove whatever his fancy suggested—that men phi- 
losophised with Scripture, but not from Scripture, 
and that the inevitable consequence of the conti- 
nuation of such a system must have been, that Scrip- 
ture would no longer have been the ground of reli- 
gious truth, but a sort of witness which would have 
been compelled to assent to any conclusions at which 
this philosophy might arrive *. 


Although this system fell very rapidly into neglect 
(indeed no other fate could attend the application 
of mathematical evidence to moral and religious 
truths) I am persuaded that it prepared the way for 
much of the evil which followed. In a different 
quarter of the church, a very extended investigation 
of the subjects of biblical criticism and interpretation 
had taken place. A variety of writers persuaded 
themselves at this period, that many commonly re- 
ceived notions were merely human inventions—and 


* Some of these reflections are taken from an anonymous writer 
(quoted by Schrockh) in the Allgemeine Teutsche Bibliothek, Vol. 
IT. p. 183. 


og 


were inspired with a very strange and dangerous 
notion that Christianity was as yet only in a low and 
degraded state, that it might be perfected *, and 
that while Scripture contained only the elements, it 
was the province of human reason to consummate 
the doctrines which existed there, and bring these 
germs of truth to maturity. This is perhaps the 
first open instance in which the new principles fairly 
appeared—the first instance in which the innovators 
directly contradicted those wholesome notions, which 
have ever been entertained by all reasonable men, of 
the reverence due to antiquity, and openly contra- 
dicted what we have seen was the belief and practice 
of the fathers of their own church. It appears to , 
me quite impossible to doubt that the school of Wolf, 
from attaching so much weight to demonstrative 
evidence, had, though quite unintentionally, (for 
both the founder and most of his disciples were pious 
and faithful Christians) done very much to create 
and foster these arrogant pretensions of human rea- 
son, and this unreasonable extension of its power 
and province. 


* On this subject, see Wegscheider, § 27. p. 93. Teller, 
Religion der Volkommenen. Berlin, 1793. Staiidlin Gesch. der 
Rat®. und Sup’. p. 301. Krug, Briefe uber der Perfectibilitat. 
d. geoffenbarten Religion. Jena et Leipsic 1795, Lessing Erzie- 
hung des Menschengeschlechts Berl. 1780. § 71. 
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The time indeed was now come when Rationalism 
was fast developing itself in every quarter. We find 
that the writers of this period applied themselves to 
examine into the grounds of the Christian system to 
treat critically of the dogmas, and to attempt an union 
of the doctrines with philosophical views. I should 
speak perhaps even more correctly if I said, that what 
was done at this period was not so much an attempt 
to shew the correspondence of the Christian doctrines 
with reason, as to erect the true system of Chris- 
tianity on grounds then deemed purely philosophical. 
It might be too much to say, that such an attempt 
could not be made by a sincere Christian—but it as- 
suredly could not be made by one who had any just 
notions of the nature of a Revelation, or of human 
philosophy. Such a man could not be blind to the 
mischief of subjecting that, which if it has any value, 
must be permanent, to that which as a fit object of 
human thought and investigation, is liable to per- 
petual change, and susceptible of perpetual progress. 
Such however was the course pursued, and the Apo- 
logists for Christianity themselves seemed rather 
anxious to admit the claims of reason to judge of 
every thing in revelation, and then to prove that 
Christianity could. meet those claims, than to lay 
down a distinct view of what could and what could 
not be demanded from a revelation. I shall describe 
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the state of things which followed, in the words of a 
late writer on the causes of Rationalism *. ‘ Not 
only did the first theologians, who incidentally, or by 
too exclusive or partial a following up of their sys- 
tems, gave occasion to the superficializing or the 
rejection of Christian doctrine, Baumgarten, Er- 
nesti, and Michaelis, themselves still firmly adhere 
to them, but some even of their next disciples, as 
Semler and Morus, did not altogether abandon any 
fundamental article. ‘The course in which this de- 
clension was completed, was rather such as might 
have been expected from the previous mere intellec- 
tual conception of Christianity, the gradual deaden- 
ing of the ideas peculiarly Christian, the unperceived 
substitution of mere moral doctrines, which bore: 
more or less analogy to those of Christianity which 
were now longer understood, and finally the attempt 
to conciliate Rationalism by bringing down Chris- 
tianity to its low and carnal standard, than that of 
direct and intentional opposition.’ After noticing 
the evils done by the Wolfian school, and by that of 
Baumgarten, which arose from it and gave birth to 
many of the principal innovators, though Baumgarten. 
himself was a sincere Christian, this writer speaks as 
follows of Michaelis, and those who came a little after 
him. ‘ The adherence of Michaelis to the established 
system, and his respect for religion, is probably 


* Pusey’s Historical Enquiry, &c. p. 129. 
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mainly to be attributed to the impressions made by 
the intercourse of the Pietists, among whom he was 
educated by his father, the excellent J. H. Michaelis. 
Too light-minded, as himself says, to adopt their 
tone of pious feeling, he yet retained an external 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, endeavoured 
to remove objections by new theories, and much to 
the surprise of his younger contemporaries, held to 
the last many parts of the older system, which had 
been modified or laid aside. Throughout are the 
pernicious consequences of his mere outward persua- 
sion manifest. Destitute of that conviction, which 
can alone give a comprehensive insight into the real 
character of Revelation, and the harmonious relation 
of its several parts, he had no guide which might 
enable him to perceive what might be safely admitted, 
without detriment to the system itself; he conse- 
quently, according to the usual error of persons 
taking only a partial view, frequently opposed the 
objection, instead of the principle upon which the 
objection was founded; endeavoured to remove it 
by theories in conformity with mere human systems, 
and strengthened it equally by his concessions, and 
by his own inadequate and arbitrary defences *.. To 


* «There is no work probably of Michaelis, at all touching 
upon religious subjects, to which these observations do not apply ; 
‘ the Commentaries on the Laws of Moses,” and ‘* the Notes on 


the Old Testament,” are full of these perverted applications of 
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a mind. possessed of no enlarged principles, every 
minute difficulty obtained an intrinsic and perplexing 
force; his belief was a reed, ready to be shaken by 
every fresh breeze; all which had been previously 
won, seemed again staked upon the issue of each 
petty skirmish, and in the very descriptive compa- 
rison of Lessing on this sort of combatants, he was 
like the timid soldier who loses his life before an 
outpost, without once seeing the country of which 
he would gain possession. ‘The disadvantages, how- 
ever, to which he thus exposed the defence of Chris- 


mere civil, often of modern, principles, unfounded theories and 
low views ; his translation of the Bible indicates his common-place 
conceptions of Scripture: his ‘* History of the Resurrection” 
evidences occasionally both his wrong principles of defence, and 
a readiness, which he seems to have deemed praiseworthy, to 
abandon his previous belief, in case it should be found to be false; 
his commentary on “ the three most important Psalms concern- 
ing Christ” is a specimen of his failure, from want of enlarged 
views, to see the right principles of exposition, and the arbitrary 
theories, and unsound criticisms to which he was consequently 
driven, &c. Deep insight into religion were indeed inconsistent 
with the intemperate habits and low moral character of Michaelis, 
which defiled his books occasionally, and still more frequently his 
lectures, with obscenity.’ 

It is somewhat curious to compare these just censures with the 
extraordinary eulogium on Michaelis in the life published in 
Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek. of which the reader will find 
a translation in the New York Biblical Repertory for April, 
1826. 
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tianity, were the least evils of the system; far more 
resulted from the common-place views of the persons, 
actions, institutions, and doctrines of Scripture, to 
which it gave rise: not only the theories of Eichhorn, 
(his pupil) constructed on the assumed human origin 


of every phenomenon in revealed religion, but even 


the low and vulgar tone of mind, in which Paulus 
degraded every thing spiritual and divine in the 
Gospels to the sphere of civil every-day life, the 
mean and earthly principles which he attributes to 
its actors, (by which far more injury has been pro- 
duced than by the soon exploded and now almost 
forgotten explanations of the miracles,) seem but 
the natural and inevitable consequence of this exclu- 
sion of religion from the theories of Michaelis. 


“ Theology, thus already on the decline, naturally 
sunk still further, though in very different degrees, 
in the next generation; in Semler, the pupil of 
Baumgarten and of Ernesti; in Morus, the inhe- 
ritor of Ernesti’s principles; and in Eichhorn and 
Koppe, the disciples of Michaelis. Of these Morus 
and Koppe superficialized still further the Christian 
ideas ; Morus especially, devoid of any settled prin- 
ciples, though in his Epitome of Christian Doctrine 
he opposed none of the Christian doctrines, led the 
way to their subsequent rejection, by his representa- 
tions of the uncertainty of the conflicting views ; yet 


_<_ 
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more perhaps by the arbitrary principle, which this 
hesitation caused him to propose in his doctrinal 
lectures, that so much only should be retained as 
tended to moral improvement. What was’‘described 
to be thus uncertain, his disciples, naturally very 
inadequate judges of what was really practical, of 
course laid aside.” 


Two of the writers of an early date appear to me 
to deserve especial notice. They were especially 
distinguished by the production of principles even at 
that time (about the middle of the last century) 
quite as violent and as mischievous as any which 
have been since obtruded on us, and were in fact 
the parents of those extraordinary alterations in 
the Christian system to which we shall hereafter 
come. In the works of Basedow *, there is a con- 


* See Tittman, Pragmat. Geschichte, p. 164. and Ernesti Neue 
Theol. Bibl. vol. V. p. 56—87, where there is a Review of his 
Philalethie. He was born at Hamburgh, 1724, became professor 
of philosophy in the Gymnasium of Altona, and afterwards di- 
rector of the Institute for Education’ at Dessau till 1778, and 
died at Magdeburg in 1790. Gothe says, (Life, vol. ii. p. 91, 
in the English translation) that Basedow had a restless passion 
for giving a new meaning to every thing, and regulating the doc- 
trines and rites of the Church according to his own caprice. He 
mercilessly and inconsiderately overthrew ideas which, though not 
literally expressed in the Bible, are derived from it by skilful 


interpretation, On all occasions he declared himself in the most 
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stant attempt to reduce Christianity to a pure system 
of natural religion, which remains a mere name 
without peculiar character or foundation, and all the 
truth of which as a system disappears with its dis- 
tinction from the religion of nature. The other 


unreserved and decided way, a sworn enemy to the Trinity, 
and he was incessantly arguing against that article of faith. 
Schréckh thus speaks of Basedow, In the mean time a crisis 
of great violence broke out upon the system of Dogmatics, 
which not only affected their form, as is often the case, but 
also their materials, so that it. appeared likely that this sys- 
tem must cease to be Christian. The first preparations for 
this change we find in the works of a celebrated teacher, J. B. 
Basedow. In his ‘ Philalethie, &c.’ (Altona, 1764) he called in 
question many doctrines of the Christian system, and expressed a 
certain indifference towards instruction in this religion. But in 
other writings (‘ Methodischer Unterricht der Jugend in der Re- 
ligion und Sittenlehre der Vernunft’ and others) he carried this 
much farther. In the place of the chief doctrines of Christianity, he 
set up a Christian Naturalism,’ &c. &c. Schrockh VIII. p. 53. 
Mr. Pusey speaks with justice of this man and his party. * This 
shallowness was promoted by the substitution of the rightly- 
called ‘ Popular Philosophy,’ for that of Wolf, through such 
writers as Garve, Eberhardt, M. Mendelsohn, and Basedow. 
Incapable of deep or consistent speculation, they laid ‘ sound 
common sense,’ (the usual refuge of shallowness, or of deficiency 
in speculative powers) as the basis of their philosophy, and of 
their criticisms of Christianity ; a superficial empiricism was the 
ground-work of that mere shadow of Natural Religion, to which 
they reduced Christianity: and they themselves scarcely sus- 
pected the precariousness of their own arbitrary structure, now 
that they had undermined the foundation of positive belief, and 
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writer Steinbart * proceeds precisely on the same 


were consequently astonished at the Spinozism of Lessing, and at 
Jacobi’s vindication of its consistency for the mere understand- 
ing. A shallow theory of Eudaimonism stood at the head of 
their system. Happiness was the highest destination of man, 
the end to which it was the purpose of God to lead him; an 
intelligent pursuit of happiness its morality, and to find one’s 
own happiness in that of others, the most elevated virtue, to which 
it rose +.’ 

* See his System der reinen Philosophie, 1778, and Tittman, 
p. 164. Schréckh thus speaks of him, ‘G. S. Steinbart, Pro- 
fessor of Theology (!) and Philosophy at Frankfort on the Oder, 
endeavoured, in his ‘‘ System der reinen Philosophie” (Zillichau, 
1778) yet more openly (than Basedow) and not without violence, to 
put Naturalism into the place of Christianity. According to him 
pure Christianity (i. e. Christianity purified from its peculiar doc- 
trines about Christ, his Reconciliation, &c. which are only human 
additions to it) is the most perfect guide to the higher happiness of 
mankind.’ Afterwards Schrockh mentions that Steinbart consi- 
‘dered Christ as a mere man, though one of high gifts, and adds, 
‘“‘ he allows that the faith of common Christians must rest on his- 
torical grounds; still they must clear away the doctrines commonly 
given out as pure Christianity.”’ Schrockh VIII. p. 53, 54. ‘Scrip- 
tural doctrine,’ says Mr. Pusey, ‘ having thus been converted into 
speculation by one party, superficialized by another, and treated 
as uncertain and vague by a third, there remained but one more 
declension, to which, under the then circumstances, all these sys- 


tems tended, the final amalgamation, namely, of Christianity with 


+ ‘ Twesten, S. 193, in whose words much of the immediately preceding state- 
ment of the external auxiliary causes of unbelief is conveyed; they do not rest, 
however, on his authority alone, but are in Germany universally regarded as 
occasionally contributing to unbelief; more, however, than the circumstances, 
which incidentally called into existence what was already formed, they cannot in 


their own nature be.’ 
F2 
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principle; his writings attempt to build up Chris- 


the more earnest of the systems by which it was opposed, but to 
which it had been gradually approaching. What was left of 
Christianity was too little substantial to present any obstacle to 
this now natural union; nor is there any reason to doubt the 
assertion of the author of this last measure, that his object was 
to lead the sceptics of his time to the acceptance of Christianity. 
One of the most pious of his opponents regarded his enterprize 
as asincere, though an unhappy attempt to conciliate such of 
his contemporaries as felt the necessity of religion, but either 
knew not, or doubted, pure Christianity. The character of Stein- 
bart seems to have been determined partly by a too ascetic early 
education, partly by the habit of a mere intellectual and subtle 
consideration of Christian truth, which was engendered by the 
study of the over-refining method of Baumgarten. The two ele- 
ments of religious and scientific knowledge were in him never com- 
bined. The perusal of Voltaire, which at first produced pain and 
disquiet, gained a gradually increased influence over his exclu- 
sively intellectual conviction; and while his early education pre- 
served in him a regard to virtue with a general reverence to- 
wards God, and the study of the apologetic works of Locke and 
‘Foster infused a respect towards Christ, the perception of the 
errors, which the reference to experience alone, as the sole 
source of Christian knowledge, had occasioned in his pietistic 
teachers, fostered in him the far more dangerous tendency alto- 
gether to neglect it. His system consequently, though sincere, 
was miserably shallow. As happiness in bis view is the only ob- 
ject proposed to man, so are human passions the only impedi- 
ment; and the sum of the benefits conferred through Christi- 
anity is, that it promotes that happiness by awakening the refiec- 
tion of mankind to their real and common good, and by the 
removal of the idea of arbitrary requisitions on the part of God, 


which impede the right working of reason, and perplex the na- 
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tianity from its foundation on natural knowledge, 
and to remove from it every thing which reason 
could not by itself suggest ; and they leave little for 
his successors to do except to unite his principles 
with the systems of philosophy, which afterwards 
came into fashion *. Of course this attempt to refer 
Christianity to the wisdom of nature, was accompa- 
nied by a philosophical criticism of its principles and 
doctrines. Indeed there was no concealment of the 


tural conscience ; that it contains a perfect system of morals ; 
strengthens through its authority the natural suggestions of rea- 
son by the knowledge of the superintendence of God, by the 
hope of future rewards, and by the employment of prayer; gives 
an insight into the predominance of present good, and an anti-_ 
cipation of unbounded progress in various perfection. All deeper 
views of the holiness cf God, of spiritual degeneracy and spiritual 
capabilities of man, and of the means by which the lost energy 
may be restored, every thing in Christianity peculiarly Christian, 
and even the more earnest aspirations of the more natural man, 
are wanting: “The system of pure philosophy, or Christian doc- 
trine of happiness” was neither philosophy nor Christianity, but 
served, after having been much disputed, to reconcile them in the 
degraded state in which they'then existed. The two most dis- 
tinguished of his opponents, Seiler and Sixt, Steinbart maintains, 
differ only in words from himself.’ Pusey, p. 150. 

* Tollner published a work in 1764 called ‘ The True’Grounds 
why God has not accompanied Revelation with clearer proofs,’ 
and a second part in 1766, called ‘ Proof that God leads mankind 
to happiness by Revelation in Nature.’ These works seem: 
to have had some influence in their day, and deserve the con-. 
sideration of the enquirer. A sketch of them will be found in 


Staiidlin’s Rational. und Supernaturalismus, p. 133—137. 
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object in view. That object was the emancipation 
of Christianity from all its peculiar dogmas, which 
were pronounced to be the invention of the schools ; 
and philosophy, which in Wolf’s reign, a few years 
before, had been called in to defend every doctrine, 
was now used to get rid of most of them and give 
the whole system a philosophical dress. But what 
notions of the study of theology could these writers 
have, what could be the result to be expected from 
men who, instead of Scripture, used philosophy, in- 
stead of history, philosophical reasonings, and instead 
of the usual exegetical knowledge, made use of the 
power put into the hands of the philosophizing writer 
by the common opinion which never distinguishes 
between the form and the contents * ? 


Before I go on to shew the results which did take 
place—I may remark that about this period, and 
indeed a little earlier, the Symbolical books had be- 
come an object of the most violent hatred with these 
divines, who claimed for reason a full liberty of judg- 
ment on religious truth, and many vehement attacks 
had been made on their authority and usefulness. 
Preminent amongst their opponents stands Bus- 
ching +, who not content with the victory which he 


* This remark is, I think, Schréckh’s, but I cannot recover the 
reference, 


+ Some account of him will be found in Schrockh, vol. viii. 
p. 196, 
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deemed himself to have achieved over their authority, 
and that of the Nicene creed, rejected entirely all 
belief in the value of the sacraments, and in the 
doctrine of the corruption of mankind, and main- 
tained that we want no assistance from Heaven to 
correct and improve our nature. He was shortly 
followed by Semler, who denied all internal power 
of obligation to the confessions of his church, rested 
their external obligation on the power of princes in 
church matters, and confined it to the teachers of 
religion; for he contended that these confessions 
were merely theoretical views of certain principles, 
which could be useful to no one else, and even for 
them if agreed on great principles, he saw no use in 
creeds and confessions but to prevent them from 
using due liberty in gaining better notions of Chris- 
tianity. But it will be necessary to take a more 
detailed view of Semler’s opinions, both as the 
sources from which the subsequent mischief sprung, 
and as affording some of the most brilliant specimens 
of that extraordinary talent for the construction of 
groundless hypotheses, which distinguishes the Ra- 
tionalizing divinity. It will afterwards be less ne- 
cessary for me to give many farther examples of the | 
_ methods by which the more recent absurdities have 
been brought to light, and I shall then be enabled 
to present at once a simple sketch of the various 
changes in religious opinion with respect to revelation 
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in general, the inspiration, credibility, and canon 
of Scripture, the Christian revelation in particular, 
and the character, history, and miraculous powers 


of its founder. 


Semler * was brought up in the bosom of the 
Pietists; and though his character manifestly un- 
fitted him for the reception of their more enthusi- 
astic tenets, he was certainly deeply impressed with 
two of their opinions. He had learned, I mean, 
from them to undervalue every thing which had not 
a direct tendency to promote the practice of virtue ; 
and their dislike to controversy had given him a dis- 
taste to all the doctrines which served as a founda- 


* I should refer generally to his Life in Eichhorn’s Allgem: 
Bibl. vol. V. Part 1.—although the remarks here are rather de- 
rived from the impression made on me by his works, and the facts 
derived from Schrockh and other sources. It is singular, that 
Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. contains no notice of so very remarkable a 
man. Mr, Coneybeare (Bampton Lectures, p. 277.) characterises 
him as ‘ possessed of an erudition on biblical and ecclesiastical 
subjects even beyond that of his proverbially industrious coun- 
trymen, with considerable acuteness rather than comprehensive- 
ness or depth of intellect—illiberal in his critiques and sarcasms 
—disposed to question and overturn the decisions of others rather 
than to establish any clear and tangible principles of his own— 
with all the ostentatious pretensions of a reformer or discoverer, 
aud yet little entitled to the praise of originality, either in concep- 
tion or execution, but borrowing all the essential parts of his 


system from Socinian or worse sources.’ 
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tion for it. Gifted by nature with a most powerful 
mind, with gigantic industry, and the most unquench- 
able -appetite for literary research, these happy pre- 
dispositions were unfortunately in great measure 
counteracted by the faults of his early education. 
He had never been taught to exchange rapidity and 
conjecture, for patience and accuracy. He glanced 
over the fields of history and criticism with a keen- 
ness indeed which discovered occasionally minutiz 
that had escaped others, but with a rapidity which 
overlooked what their more cautious examination 
pointed out—and then he denied the existence of 
what he had failed to perceive. Nothing can be 
more striking than the way in which he occasionally 
combined the fruits of his various researches, except , 
the carelessness with which those researches were 
made, and the sort of fated blindness with which he 
neglected or rejected the most material element of 
the whole he was attempting to form. He never hesi- 
tated in short to desert sober and substantial truth for 
striking but partial views, subtle error and ingenious 
theory. ‘To these qualities he added others which 
are very frequent ingredients in such a character— 
an undoubting estimation for all his own speculations, 
and a rash boldness in bringing them into public 
view. As the historian of religious doctrines, it was 
his constant attempt to show that a large part of 
them rested entirely on human authority—but his 
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hardest task was to treat of those to which he could 
not refuse the authority of Scripture, but which, be- 
cause he could not discern what he called their 
utility, he rashly and impiously pronounced to possess 
none. He then boldly invented an hypothesis to 
get rid of what offended him. He contended that 
we are not to take all the declarations of Scripture 
as addressed to us*, but to consider them as in 
many points purposely adapted to the feelings and 
dispositions of the age when they originated, but by 
no means to be received by another and a more en- 
lightened period. ‘This was the origin of that famous 
theory of Accommodation + which Semler carried to 


* See his life in Eichhorn, ubi supra, p. 75. I find his ac- 
commodation theory mentioned in the Preface to his Paraphrase 
of the Epistle to the Romans, published at Halle, 1769. Seea 
review of it in Ernesti N. Theol. Bibl. X. p. 497. 

+ I must refer here to some admirable remarks on this theory by 
Mr. Coneybeare, in his first lecture, p. 27, and following. It may 
be right to add, that we must not confound this theory with the 
older one of the same name, but with an object somewhat different 
though sufficiently mischievous. The object of the older theory 
was rather to destroy the evidence of Christianity which is derived 
from prophecy and the types of the Old Testament, by showing 
that what relates to them is only accommodated to Christ in an 
improper sense, A sufficient account of this theory and of the way 
in which it was brought forward by the Polish Socinians, will be 
found in a Disputatio de Accommodatione, by Hakspan, p. 417 
—460 of a work called Disputationum Theoll, et Philoll. Sylloge. 
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great lengths, but which in the hands of his followers 
became the most formidable weapon ever devised for 
the destruction of Christianity. Whatever men were 
disinclined to receive in the New Testament, and 
yet could not with decency reject while they called 
themselves Christians, and retained the Scripture, 
they got rid of by this theory, and quietly maintained 
that the Apostles, and in fact Jesus himseif, had 
adapted himself, not only in his way of teaching, but 
also in his doctrines *, to the barbarism, ignorance, 
and prejudices of the Jews, and that it was, therefore, 
our duty to reject the whole of this temporary part 
of Christianity, and retain only what is substantial 


Altdorff. 1663. See also Mr. Coneybeare’s seventh lecture, 
p. 276, and following. 

* South has stated what the Apostles did with great exactness 
and force. ‘ As right reason most certainly lies at the foot of all 
true religion, so the Apostles embraced all that, which by genuine 
consequence was derived from it, by any sort or sect of men 
whatever, forasmuch as they made not those deductions under 
the formal notion of such a sect or party, but as they were ra- 
tional men arguing rightly upon the general received principles 
of nature; and accordingly the Apostles countenanced and fell 
in with truth so offered, wheresoever they found it; they valued 
a pearl though took up from a dunghill. The other instance of 
their wisdom,’ (the first was their not opposing persons or things 
when not interfering with the Gospel,) ‘ given by our Saviour to 
the Apostles was their resolute opposing all doctrines and inte- 
rests whatever so far as they stood in opposition to the Gospel.’ 
South’s Sermons, vol. V. Serm. xi. p. 462. ed. 1737. 
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and eternal. Every notion not suitable to existing 
opinions was, therefore, treated as mere adaptation to 
former ones—every thing, for example, mysterious 
and difficult, the very notion indeed that Christianity 
was a revelation from Heaven, was said to be merely 
a wise condescension to the weakness of former ages * 
—and nothing at last was left but what common ex- 
perience and natural religion suggested. I shall 
have occasion to take some farther notice of this 
theory hereafter, but I cannot mention it at all with- 
out adding to it an expression of the strongest abhor- - 
rence. ‘There seems to be a curse attached to men 
who hold these degrading notions of revelation, which 
condemns them for ever to low and groveling views, 
and blinds them in all instances to the existence and 
operation of any of the more elevated virtues, as it 
does here to the lofty and uncompromising nature of 
truth. That I should teach the truths committed 
to me in the manner and the language best adapted 
to my hearers, is not only right, but my bounden 
duty; but that I should add to those truths in order 
to gain them a favourable reception, that I should 
diminish their force in order to obviate offence or 


* Ammon’s phrase is (Summa Theol. Christ. p. 21. ed. 1816.) 
‘ Quid quod ipsam legationis divinee notionem ad infantiam ge- 
neris humani ablegarent.’ He refers to Henke Neues Magazin 
fur Exegese, &c. I. p, 133, and Ueber offenbarung und Mytho- 
logie, Berlin, 1799. 
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disgust, that I should clothe them in colours which 
never belonged to them, and introduce them by 
means of striking and attractive falsehoods, would 
be proceedings which would ensure my condemnation 
on the justest grounds, if I were introducing a mere 
human system of morality, and which would stamp 
‘me at once as an impostor, if I pretended that the 
doctrine I taught was divine. Strange indeed must 
these men’s notions be of a Divine, or even of a sin- 
cere human teacher, when they can believe that he 
would endeavour to recommend a practical system 
of the most lofty virtues by the sacrifice of that virtue 


which gives character and value to the rest *. 


* As Iam anxious to put my readers in possession of suffi- 
cient materials to judge of Semler, I subjoin the remarks of a 
gentleman whose views of Theology are very different from mine. 
I need hardly observe, that there are some expressions in it to 
which I can by no means assent. I know not, for example, 
which Mr. Pusey considers as ‘ the least important biblical 
books,’ but I do know that Semler’s principles lead to the rejec-. 
tion of all the Old Testament, and to a very doubtful reception of 
‘many parts of the New. I have stated elsewhere my objections 
to Mr. Pusey’s views of the earlier Theology. But yet I am 
bound to allow that there is much worth consideration in the 
views here taken of Semler’s character and writings. ‘ The in- 
fluence even of Semler, the most direct founder of the innovating 
school, lay more in the principles which he introduced, and in 
his own intellectual defects, than in any direct rejection of fun- 
‘damental doctrines. The piety of his early days accompanied 


him in some measure through life, and became in his later years 
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I return to Semler, who soon proceeded to attack 


still more decided. His intellectual character was a singu- 
lar combination of great advantages and great defects. On 
the one hand he possessed amazing retentiveness of memory, 
and a very considerable acuteness: on the other he was 
entirely devoid of all philosophical talent, all power of ex- 
tensive survey, of clear perception, and of accurate reasoning. 
His extensive reading supplied consequently only a mass of 
facts and ideas, which floated indistinctly before him ; his acute- 
ness suggested continually a number of minuter combinations, 
which his mind was not sufficiently systematic to correct or limit 
by reference to the whole subject to which they related, or to 
perceive the consequences to which they led. When in his latter 
days he saw how his principles had been developed by others, he 
repented that he had gone so far, Against the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments he wrote with earnestness; he opposed conscienti- 
ously, and prevented the appointment of Bahrdt as Professor at 
Halle; he preserved himself (however difficult the mode may be 
to understand) from the results of his own scientific investiga- 
tion, by what is called his ‘ private religion,’ (the religion appa- 
rently of feeling, whose separate and independent validity he 
wished to establish); and some of his theories, which have been 
most extensively abused, seem to have owed their character to 
the indefiniteness and obscurity with which he conveyed them. 
In his treatise on deemoniac possessions there was nothing in 
any wise derogatory to the Evangelists, much less any thing im- 
plying any “‘ accommodation” in Christ; yet his undistinguishing 
contemporaries pronounced the opinion to be irreconcileable 
with faith and piety, or proceeded to deny the existence of any 
agent of evil superior to man. The indiscriminate stiffness of the 
preceding age yet survived sufficiently to perpetuate the reaction 
which it had caused ; and a shallow generation, accustomed by 
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the canon of Scripture. He laid down the usual 


the still continued mode of handling the subjects of Theology, 
to regard them as mere theoretical problems, seems to have 
thought, that the only mode of recovering liberty was to de- 
part as widely as possible from the system which had fettered 
them. Every hint was eagerly seized, and under the protection of 
a certain correspondence with the views of those whose only aim 
was to attain that freedom of enquiry, which is an essential prin- 
ciple of Protestantism, others found admission, who differed from 
them in their first principles, as well as in their object, but were 
included in the same category by the adherents of the traditional 
scheme. Science unnaturally separated from Theology, whose 
end should be a scientific statement of divine truth, became its 
foe. It was from this cause alone, that the revival of historical 
interpretation by Semler became the most extensive instrument 
of the degradation of Christianity.’ After pointing out the ad- 
vantages of the Historical Interpretation properly conducted, the 
writer proceeds : ‘ The principle had already in part been deve- 
loped by Baumgarten: the unsystematic and unclear mind of 
his disciple saw neither the limits, by which it must in its own 
nature be circumscribed, nor the other principles by which it 
must be conditioned. The fundamental errors of Semler’s ap- 
plication of it are the same which have already been noticed in 
Ernesti; the same exclusive adherence to his single principle, 


the same failure to perceive the connection * of the Christian 


* ‘This connection of the two dispensations had been in great measure oblite- 
rated by the Orthodox system, partly from overlooking the gradual character of 
Revelation, and finding every thing already fully revealed under the preparatory 
covenant, partly from the neglect of the historical interpretation; the study of 
the Apocryphal books, or of Philo, which supply a necessary link in the chain, 
by shewing how revealed truth had, during the temporary cessation of any new 
discoveries, been developed by human reflection in conformity to the earlier 
Scriptures, had been altogether neglected ; the revelation in the New Testament 
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base, that canonical books must be of Divine autho- 


with the Jewish revelation, as the completion of this earlier edu- 
cation of mankind, the same inability to discriminate between what 
was principally intended for contemporaries, and what is directly 
also of eternal value; they were derived in part from the same 
source, the want of that deeper insight into the nature of the reli- 
gion,which a constantly improving personal Christianity alone can 
give. Such inexperience alone could convert the everlasting con- 
trast of capé and ryedpua into the mere temporary contrast of the 
Judaizing and narrowing conception of Christianity, with the freer 
views which St. Paul taught; have divided consequently the 
books of the New Testament into those in which the capé, 
and those in which the zyedua, predominated, or have conceived 
that the sole object of the Epistle to the Romans, was to oppose 
the particularism of the Jews, and to prove that the heathen 
also might attain eternal life. The theory of accommodation was 
an unavoidable consequence of this perverted form of historical 
interpretation. Still more injurious would the same system ob- 
viously be to the right understanding of the Old ‘Testament, while 
the inducement to apply it was increased, by the inability of 
Semler to comprehend an extensive scheme, and by the greater 
faultiness of the system, which he could not but oppose. The 
confusion, further, which the orthodox system of Doctrinal The- 


. 


had consequently become insulated and abstract; and Semler’s principle, that 
‘* Revelation must consist of purely unknown truths,” ‘‘ that it was unworthy of 
it to say anew what had been already said,”’ was a natural consequence of this 
system. It was this dogma, however, which most injured Semler’s great prin- 
ciple of historical interpretation. It followed from this that Revelation could not 
be merely confirmatory, that whatever in it did agree with what previously 
existed, was mere EvykaraBaatc ; that whatever had been previously taught by 
the Pharisees, (though in fact indirectly derived from the earlier revelation, ) 
could form no part of the later communication. On the same principles, how- 
ever, even the meagre portion, yet left, of that scheme of truth, which was des- 
tined to regenerate mankind, must be still further reduced.’ 
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rity, but their Divinity was to be established on a 
new and most dangerous principle. The mark of a 


ology had introduced between essentials and non-essentials, bib- 
lical truth, and human developement or mode of statement, and 
the want in Semler himself of the deep Christian knowledge, and 
clearness of thought, which would have enabled him to unravel 
it, rendered his vast study of Christian doctrine in its earlier 
forms an inextricable labyrinth, a mere source of perplexity and 
uncertainty. The mind, long accustomed to derive its Christian 
knowledge from the mechanical study of the letter of a con- 
fined form, had lost the clue, which would have enabled it to 
trace in this variety of statements, and in what, to a superficial 
mind, appeared to be contradictions, the unity of the same spirit 
manifesting itself in various forms, according to the character of 
the individuals through whom it was conveyed. The former 
school had found in the Bible itself all the subsequent develope- 
ments, which later speculation on its truths had subsequently, 
often indeed rightly and consistently, evolved :\a superficial age, 
dazzled with the suddenness of the discovery, that parts of the 
received system were by time alone thus developed, and con- 
vinced only of the untenableness of that system, employed itself 
in remarking and accumulating the apparent differences: the 
higher unity in which much of this discordance would have har- 
monized, lay beyond their sphere. Doctrinal Theology assumed 
consequently in this school a critical and negative, rather than a 
positive, character: the sum of doctrine, considered as certainly 
fixed, gradually diminished, the developement of the connection 
even of the general truths of Religion became less frequent, and 
in the energetic description of the often-quoted author, who has, 
with the deepest insight, and soundest judgment, traced the 
whole course of doctrinal theology, “‘ they cleared with great ex- 


ertions the site of the overthrown palace from the encumbering 
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Divine origin was to be the utility of the work, or its 
tendency to promote virtue. I pass over the insuf- 
ficiency of the proof to establish the Divine origin of 
a writing. I acknowledge its sufficiency to disprove 
such an origin, supposing the existence of a compe- 
tent judge. But who, or what is the judge, in this 
case? The decision is obviously left to human ca- 


heap of ruins; they dug deep trenches to bring better materials 
to light; but as if their strength were exhausted with these efforts, 
they left it to each individual to put together a petty hut for his 
own use, if he should find the foundations still safe, and the ma- 
terials adequate to the purpose ; or, if they undertook the trouble 
for him, it was but a temporary construction, which, in its turn, 
was again to be laid in heaps*.” Against these principles and 
this conduct of Semler, (which, it must again be repeated, arose 
from no indisposition to the doctrines, but originated in his sense 
of the necessities of theology, and were perverted only by the 
indistinctness of his views) little opposition seems to have been 
made, (at least none is recorded,) though they led to the ultimate 
temporalizing and annihilation of every thing peculiarly Christian 
in the system; while long-enduring contests were excited by his 
partial deviation from the received opinion on deemoniacs, or 
from his doubts with regard to some few of the least important 
biblical books, with regard to which, in the early church, free 
scope had been permitted to difference of opinion. The orthodox 
school guarded with vigilance the number of the repositories of 
their treasures, but were unable to detect the substitution by 
which these treasures were deprived of their value.’ Pusey, pp. 
138—147. 


* © Twesten’s Dogmatik,’ S. 244. 
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price, which in compliance with the altered notions 
of a different period, or a fashionable philosophy, 
may in this age reject, what in the last it received. 
Who will be content to leave to such an arbiter the 
power of pronouncing a character of writings which 
may come from God, on which salvation may de- 
pend, and the real nature of which we have the power 
of ascertaining by legitimate evidence? Yet in this 
way did Semler venture to judge of the Sacred 
Writings, and to eject from the canon, without hesi- 
tation, those which did not meet his approbation. 
He decided that the Christian was not bound to re- 
ceive a single book of the Old Testament, as of 
Divine origin ; for he declared that man could receive 
no moral improvement from them. The historical 
books of the New Testament were only valuable for 
the weaker brother, who must be guided rather by 
history, than by any principles formally proposed. 
Kiven the others are only to be valued by the stronger- 
minded Christian, till he has made himself master of 
the ideas they contain. He may then cast them from 
him, and pursue by his own strength the path of 
Christianity, to an extent whither they could never 
lead him*. The principle which Semler applied to 
the books, he applied likewise to their contents, and 
judged of the history and doctrines by their utility 


* See the Life before referred to, in Eichhorn’s Magazine, 
p- 9193: 
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alone, without any reference to the external evidence 


of prophecies and miracles. 


These were his general principles; let us look 
shortly at some particular instances of his treating 
sacred subjects. One * of his favourite theories was 
that two parties of Christians existed from the 
commencement—the first anxious to connect Chris- 
tianity closely in its origin and doctrines with the 
Jewish system; the other, a gnostic and free- 
thinking school. Christ, he tells us, conciliated 
both; when he addressed the Judaizing party, he 
professed a reverence for the Jewish system; when 
speaking to his Gnostic followers, he strongly opposed 
these Jewish prejudices. After his death, Peter 
placed himself at the head of the Jewish converts, 
the scene of whose operation was confined to Judea. 
St. Paul took the lead in the Gnostic party, which 
endeavoured to generalize Christianity, and prepare 
it for the conversion of the Gentiles. Each sect pro- 
ceeded in its own peculiar principles, and after the 
death of the apostles, open hostilities commenced. 
In the second century, the evil of such a contest was 
perceived, and the scheme of a Catholic church was 
formed. Attempts were made to conciliate the plans 
of St. Peter and St. Paul: and for this purpose, 
without any authority in history, some share in the 


* See a more copious detail of it in the Life, p. 5972. 
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holy task of converting the heathens was attributed 
to St. Peter. The four gospels which we possess, 
were those of the Jewish party ; the documents which 
recorded Christ’s addresses to the Gnostics have pe- 
rished, except the gospel of Marcion—the letters of 
St. Paul belonged to the Gnostics, and the Catholic 
epistles were written to promote the union of the — 
two parties. With regard to the epistle to the He- 
brews, which so directly contradicted this hypothesis, 
Semler asserted that St. Paul wrote it to please the 
Jewish party, at a period of his career when he had 
some hopes of conciliating them, a hope which he 
afterwards renounced; and with it of course the 
principles and professions which he had assumed as 
a mere matter of convenience. But where are the 
grounds of this monstrous hypothesis? Its base is 
the ascription of duplicity to the holy Founder of our 
religion, and the great apostle of the Gentiles. I 
pass over the impiety of such an imputation if they 
were Divine teachers, and its absurdity if they were 
really moral, though human ones; and I ask, on 
what does it rest? As to Jesus, it rests on nothing 
whatever, even by Semler’s confession, to be found 
in the canonical gospels; but on a few words scat- 
tered amid the fragments of an heretic, and branded 
as forgeries from the beginning ; and on the evidence 
which Semler imagined might have been found in do- 
cuments, the value of which, had they existed, must 
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have rested on the destruction of every idea we have 
as to the present canon, and the contents of which 
neither he nor any one else can know, as they pe- 
rished in the very earliest ages of Christianity. As 
to St. Paul, it rests on an arbitrary hypothesis as to 
the date of a particular work; and nothing can 
more fully stamp the character of Semler, than his 
never hesitating to rest on this creation of his own, 
an accusation of falsehood against any man, and 
much more against one whose bold, impetuous, and 
uncompromising love of truth, is recorded in every 
page of his writings and his history.—I can merely 
mention some of his other theories ; indeed they re- 
quire no refutation. He imagined * that the epistles 
were not intended for the community, but for the 
ministers of each church, in contradiction to the plain 
declaration of almost every chapter of every epistle. 
He rejected the testimony, even on historical points, 
of those Fathers of whose understanding he deemed 
lightly ; and formed a strange theory +, that the 


* See the Life, p. 72. This theory is not at all connected 
with the probable supposition, that from the difficulty of multi- 
plying copies, and the danger of possessing them, these epistles 
were principally kept in the hands of these ministers. See, for 
instance, the very acute Answer to the New Trial of the Witnesses 
by an Oxford layman. 

+ ‘His theory, is that all those works, though bearing the names 
of different authors, proceeded from one and the same shop, estab- 


lished at Rome, and were the produce of the joint labours of a 
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works ascribed to Tertullian, Justin Martyr and 
Ireneus, were the composition of a later age. In 
doctrinal points, he undertook to defend the errors 
of Pelagius ; in our Lord’s Satisfaction, he rejected 
all notions of the justice of God as requiring it; in 
our Reconciliation, he maintained that no external 
work of a mediator was concerned, but that the whole 
was a moral operation within the human mind. 


These are a very few among the wild hypotheses 
of one, who, even in this country, has been called 
the immortal Semler—these are the fruits which 
mankind have reaped in his case from a rash and 
innovating spirit in religion. Experience and rea- 
son show indeed alike, that from such a spirit 
in such a cause, no other results can ever be ex- 
pected; and that when religion requires to be 
cleansed from the earthly or human additions and 
alterations which she may have undergone, the re- 
medy is to be found from a better spirit, and a dif- 
ferent quarter. But to the individual who indulges 
in such a spirit, what will be the result, what the 


set of men, who entered into combination to falsify history and 
corrupt the Scriptures, principally with a view of throwing dis- 
credit on certain persons, Montanus, Valentinus, &c. whom they 
thought fit to brand with the title of heretics.’ Bishop Kaye’s 
Eccl. History of Second and Third Centuries illustrated from 
Tertullian, p. 71. The refutation of this absurdity follows. 
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operation on his own mind? If man must err, if he 
will not be content with the religion of Christ as 
Christ taught it, far, far better for him is it to be- 
lieve too much than too little. He may assent per- 
haps to error—but the principle of his belief is still 
pure and unsullied. He may receive some things 
perhaps which never came from his heavenly Father, 
with the reverence which is due to the word of God 
alone; but his reverence, his affection, his child-like 
love of that word still remain, and without them 
there is no knowledge, no real feeling, no sincere 
reception of the elevating and improving truths of 
Christianity. Well would it be for those who with 
rash and unhallowed hands attack the fabric of Chris- 
tian doctrine, to remember one, and assuredly one of 
the most important of its doctrines for the direction 
and formation of our faith, that the grand requisite 
for a Christian believer is a patient teachableness, 
and a throwing down of the strong holds of personal 
vanity and self-confidence. Well if they remem- 
bered the words of him, who spake as never man 
spake, and in simple words poured forth the trea- 
sures of eternal wisdom, that except we become as 
little children, we shall in no wise inherit the king- 
dom of heaven, we shall neither attain to a true 
knowledge of it here, nor a participation of its glories 


hereafter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I have now brought down the history of the German 
church as far as the time of Semler, and given some 
. view of his writings, and of the principles, which in 
the earlier and middle part of his life, he adopted 
and advocated. I thought such a view necessary, 
because Semler appears to be recognized by the 
members of the modern school, as its father and 
founder. By that expression, however, we are by 
no means to understand that they accede either to 
his principles or his practice in theology. On the 
contrary, they perpetually erect theories * in entire 
contradiction to his; as, for example, in the case of 
St. Paul, whom they frequently reprobate for his 
blind attachment to Judaism, while if they listened 


* There is a strong instance in the Life of Semler by Eich- 
horn, already referred to (p. 73.) Eichhorn there reprehends 
Semler for treating of the revelations as the work of a fanatic, 
written to promote enthusiastic notions of the Messiah, and says, 
that Semler’s mind was not fit to treat of such a work. The fact 
is, that Eichhorn had himself proposed another theory as to the 
revelation, viz. that it is a drama representing, in many alter- 


nating scenes, the downfall of Paganism and Judaism. 
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to their founder, they would be told that the great 
apostle endeavoured to extirpate every mark of it 
from the Christian system, and placed himself at 
the head of the free-thinking party, which opposed 
it. But this designation of honour is given to Sem- 
ler, because he first * taught the German divines 
to reject the divine origin of Scripture, and its uni- 
versal obligation, to think and to speak lightly of 
a large portion of what at least is received by every 
Christian church as Christian doctrine, and to pro- 
duce without hesitation and without awe, theories 
which at all events envolve charges of the most se- 
rious nature against the moral character of the 
founder, and the first teachers of our religion. His 
lessons have not been lost—the evil seed which he 
committed to the earth produced an hundred-fold— 
the harvest time was come—and even the sower 
would have contemplated with surprise and horror 
the evil and poisonous crop which has sprung from 
the seed he planted. Even in these days, when the 
novelty of any opinion seems too often to atone for 
its infamy, and he is most admired and most ap- 
plauded, who casts farthest from him what the wise 
of former days venerated and loved, there are things 
to be found in the works of Semler’s followers, which 


* This merit seems generally allowed him. See Wegscheider, 
p- 24. Note A. Mr. Pusey (p. 138.) calls him ‘ the most direct 
founder of the innovating school.’ 
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would not be heard without loathing and disgust. 
There is a daringness of disbelief, a wantonness of 
blasphemy to be found in them, which in a professed 
unbeliever we should expect and understand ; but 
when we turn from the works where it is found, to 
the page which records the name and situation of 
the writers, when we find that they will not only 
still number themselves among the followers of the 
Saviour of the world, but that to many of them is 
entrusted that solemn charge of educating the 
younger brethren, and to almost all is committed 
that still more solemn charge of feeding and watch- 
ing over Christ’s flock on earth, there would be no 
consolation for the Christian heart, were we not in- 
timately persuaded that God has some great end in 
view, some great lesson to teach *, in allowing so 
dreadful a pest to infest this portion of his vineyard, 
and to threaten the destruction of all that is dear, 
sacred, and holy. Indeed we may perhaps observe 


* T have given great offence to some of my German opponents, 
by representing their condition for the last sixty or seventy years 
as capable of affording a warning. But I am unable to discern 
that they have any real cause for offence. The fact that Ra- 
 tionalism has existed, in a very great degree, is now generally — 
admitted, and I know of no one who deuies its evil. Why 
then should it be offensive to say that the prevalence of so dread- 
ful an evil among the Germans, ought to serve as a warning both 
to others and to themselves, and to pray that the warning may 


not be given in vain ? 
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that already one great end has been gained—that 
in the largest division of Lutheran Germany, the 
evil has been so strongly felt, and its cause so. 
clearly discerned, that measures have been success- 
fully taken for the introduction of a general liturgy, 
a point to which I shall recur towards the close of 


my work. 


I now proceed to give some account of the tenets 
of this very remarkable school, without being solicit- 
ous to enquire whether the order in which I have ar- 
ranged these opinions corresponds with the order of 
their rise and formation. In different minds that 
order was probably different, and what I am con- 
cerned to shew is the object which was aimed at, 


and how far that object was attained *. My alle- 


* In the former edition of this work, I adopted nearly the rea- 
soning as well as the arrangements of Tittman in his Pragmatische 
Geschichte. I was thus led to state, that the question of inspi- 
ration led, by necessary consequence, to the consideration of the 
credibility and the value of Scripture, that the system of historical 
interpretation flowed from the notions entertained on these points, 
and that the doctrine of accommodation which was involved in 
them led of necessity to an inquiry into the nature of Christianity. 
I am still inclined to believe that that order is a right and conve- 
nient one; but I am most anxious to escape from all farther con- 
troversy on the subject ; and as they who cannot deny the facts 
stated under these several heads may still dispute the propriety of 
this method of connecting them, I have judged it better simply to 
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gation against the German Protestant Divines then 
is, that (from what causes I do not determine) the 
peculiar and positive doctrines of Christianity had 
lost all value in their eyes, and that they sought to 
depress Christianity itself to the level of a human 
invention, and its doctrines, at best, to a repetition 
of the doctrines of natural Religion. They had de- 
termined that reason was to possess not a negative, 
but a positive right of decision on all matters of 
belief; they had laid down, as I have before stated, 
what they considered as immutable principles of rea- 
son, and by the standard of those principles they 
proceeded to enquire into the pretensions of Chris- 
tianity. Whether they examined the general notion 
of a Revelation, considered the nature of the Chris- 
tian Revelation in particular, or enquired into its 


state the facts. Iam the more inclined too to this decision from 
a consideration of the followmg remarks of Staiidlin. He ob- 
serves, before beginning his history of Rationalism in Christianity, 
that it is very easy to mistake effects and causes, and to look to 
causes which belong to other periods at least in a higher degree, 
without noticing the very effects which actually arose. Thus, 
some refer all the Rationalists’ views of Christianity to their criti- 
cism and exegesis of the Bible, without considering that perhaps 
these very views led to that style of criticism. Some again rest on 
the progress of knowledge to explain them, while in other ages 
as great or greater light and knowledge have co-existed with , 
a warm attachment to supernaturalism. Staiidlin Rat’. und 
Sup®. p. 284. 
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records in Scripture, their claims to inspiration, and 
to credibility, or their contents; the result of all 
these examinations was (as the result of any exami- 
nation conducted on such principles must be) a de- 
termination that Christianity had little or no pre- 
tence to the character of a Divine Religion. 


I shall begin with showing what were the opinions 
of the Rationalists with respect to the general notion 
of a Revelation. When these philosophers began to 
examine and criticise the old notion of a revelation, 
that is to say, information communicated by the im- 
mediate operation of God on the senses, they first 
expressed a doubt whether a revelation in that sense 
were possible, or rather, whether any possible evi- 
dence could prove it *. The impossibility of a reve- 


* See Tittman’s 18th section generally. Bahrdt (p. 16. note 
T. (says openly of his own party, the Rationalists, ‘ Dicunt, fieri 
quidem posse ut Deus veritates communicet, sed ex eo non sequi 
ut immediate id possit, nam rod immediati et supernaturalis nul- 
lam esse homini notionem, ergo etiam certo dici non posse, utrum 
fieri possit an non. Deinde mysteriorum revelationem ideo re- 
pugnantem putant, quia mysteria sunt mere formule, que ut 
formule quidem (per sonos a Deo prolatos) sed non ut objecta 
cogitationum communicari possunt.’ Again in the next note, he 
says, that divine wisdom could not use any means which have 
not sure and certain marks of distinction from fraudulent or fa- 
natical opinions ; but immediate revelations have not such dis- 
tinctions ; therefore no immediate revelation can come from 

9 
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lation was ground entirely untenable, even in the 
opinion of the most distinguished among infidel 


God. See again, Reimarus ‘ Unmoglichkeit ein. offenbar. die 
alle Menschen—glauben kénnen, in Lessing’s Beitrage aus der 
Wolfen. Biblioth. Part iv. Henke’s Lineamenta Inst. fid. 
Christ. (2d ed. 1795.) p. 37, and N. Mag. vol. i. part iii. Her- 
der (vom Geiste des Christenthums, p. 311.) says, that all ages 
have revelations, and that the setting a truth in a clearer light, 
is a revelation. Daub again, (in his Theologumena, Heidelb. 
1806, p. 327.) asserts the constant instruction of mankind from 
God, in terms which clearly tend to set aside the necessity of 
any special revelation. See however, Lofer Magaz. fiir Pre- 
diger, vol. vil. part i. and his Kleine Scriften, vol. ii. p. 19. 
De Wette’s Dogmatik der Evang. Luth. Kirche (2d ed. Berlin, 
1821.) § 24. The gist of many of the arguments of the party, is 
the impossibility of any proof of the revelation. No supernatu- 
ral events (as the orthodox call them) can prove it according to 
these writers ; because no events can be proved to be superna- 
tural. This is asserted even by Schleiermacher in an extract 
given below. Wegscheider says, that as the improved state of 
knowledge has explained many things from natural causes for- 
merly supposed supernatural, the fair conclusion is, that all may 
finally be so explained. He quotes a very strong declaration to 
the same purpose, from Planck, Ueber die Haltbarkeit des his- 
torischen beweises far d. Gottlichkeit des Christenthums (Gotteng. 
1821.) p. 7. See Ammon. Summ. Theol. p. 35, and ‘ Von dem 
Ursprunge und der beschaffenheit einer unmittelbar gottlich. 
Offenbarung,’ 1797. Staudlin’s Dogmatik und Dogmen-ges- 
chichte, part i. p. 131. Perhaps one of the most elaborate re- 
marks on the subject, is that in Wegscheider, p. 39. note [B] on’ 
chap. i. §. 11. of the Prolegomena. 
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writers. Lord Bolingbroke it is, I believe, who 
expressly says that this extraordmary action of God 
on the human mind, is no more inconceivable than 
the ordinary action of mind on body, or body on 
mind; and no man, when the question is pushed 
home to him, can be absurd enough to deny, that if 
God can so communicate with man, he can also show 
to conviction that such a communication has been 
held. I merely mention the opinion for the sake 
of showing that the notions, which even the unbe- 
liever rejects, were inculcated, not merely by the 
believers, but by some of the modern teachers of 
religion in Germany. Afterwards however they 
seemed to content themselves with denying the 
necessity of a revelation. : They were here encou- 
raged, with respect to the Christian revelation in 
particular, by an imaginary victory which they 
gained. ‘The elder divines of their church, seeing 
that it had pleased God to communicate to man a 
knowledge of his redemption, very impiously in fact, 
though not in intention, asserted that such a com- 


munication was necessary * to man’s salvation—as if 


“See Bahrdt, p.17. Tittman, p. 217. These citations are 
however almost unnecessary. The opinion will be found in the 
works of all orthodox writers. On the one side see Tollner’s Be- 
weis dass Gott. die Menschen durch Seine offenbarung in der 
Natur zur Seligheit fiihre, ch. i. ‘:p. 37. (1766.) and Eberhard’s 
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the Saviour of the world could not have paid the 
price of man’s sin, without informing man of his own 
happiness. When it was urged on them that there 
were in former ages, that there are still, and may be 
for many ages to come, men on whom the light of 
the Gospel has never shone, and that God, the holy 
and the just, will never condemn man for not know- 
ing what it was physically impossible for him to 
know (an argument which does not in any degree 
apply to unbelief, where a knowledge of Christianity 
exists) instead of recognizing their error, they endea- 
voured to cover it by the doctrine of arbitrary de- 
erees. They forgot that though indeed, as our 
Article says, men cannot be saved by their own sect 
or profession, that though we are taught that without 
the atonement of Christ no flesh could be saved, yet 
Scripture never limits, as they would, the extent of 
that atonement; nor says to what ages, to how many, 
and in how many different ways the merits of that 
blessed sacrifice may be applied. Over these errors of 
some of the early divines it was easy to triumph, and 
thence to draw inferences as to revelations in general ; 
it was easy to show that in this sense there was no 
necessity for revelation, or in other words, that God 


could save man without informing man that he was 


great work, the Neue Apologie des Sokrates. 3d. ed. at Berlin in 
2 vols, 1788.) as to what is said afterwards on arbitrary decrees, 
see Ernesti Vindicia Arb, Div. 

H 
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saved ; but the argument was most dishonest, and 
was built entirely on the ambiguous use of the word 
necessity ; for the rationalizing divines never touched 
the real question, never disproved the necessity of 
revelation in the proper sense of the word. ‘They 
asserted indeed with the infidel, but they never dis- 
proved, they never could disprove in the face of truth 
and reason, that unless God sends light to enlighten 
man, he has no natural power effectually to overcome 
the evil which reigns within him, or to escape from 
the gross and polluting darkness of ignorance, sen- 
suality and sin; and they never disproved that with 
the probability that God desires to correct and im- 
prove his creatures, and so to make them happy, 
there arises a corresponding necessity for a revelation 
from him. With the dishonesty of the infidel they 
borrow a sublime and lofty morality from Christianity, 
they assert that all they possess comes from the light 
of nature, and thence alone they deduce their infer- 
ence that a revelation is not necessary. It was as- 
serted indeed by some that a revelation, so far from 
being necessary, would at best be only one of a chain 
of means used by Providence for the gradual educa- 
tion of mankind. In that scheme of gradation there 
must obviously be many steps *, and at each of them 


* The two principal works are Lessing’s Erziehung des Men- 
schengeschlecht’s and Rosenmiiller Ueber die Stufenfolge der 
Gottlichen Offenbarungen, 1779. See also E. G. Schmidt’s 
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Providence would supply the means necessary for 
higher knowledge. The instruction communicated 
from one individual or one nation to others would be 
such a means ; it might therefore be called a revela- 
tion, and in future times, as necessity arose, there 
might arise more such revelations. Providence was 
so far concerned in the business, as through natural 
causes to bring about this communication of instruc- 
tion, to provide, that is to say, by the mediate agency 
of the various relations of individuals and nations, 
that the truths of natural religion should be sent 
' from those who had them, to those who had them 
not, but no farther than this—no immediate agency 
was supposed in any case of revelation, but was held 
to be neither conceivable nor credible. Such were 
the notions entertained by the Rationalists as’ to 
revelation in general. Before I can explain very 
clearly their opinions on the Christian revelation in 
particular, I must notice the various assertions and 
opinions which were maintained as to its record in 


Scripture. 


First I may mention that by many of those who 
undertook to inquire into the authenticity and ge- 
nuineness of the books of Scripture, it was determined 
‘that a great part of these books were spurious, 


Lehrbuch d. Christl. Dogmatik (Giessen. 1800.) or an account 
of it in Schrockh viii. p. 78. : 
H 2 
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supposititious and interpolated *; that the Gospels 


* The following particulars of the parts of both Testaments, 
which have been attacked by the German divines, may be conve- 
nient though I fear it is defective. With respect to the Old 
Testament, we find many of them rejecting it altogether as a 
source of religious knowledge. Schrockh (viii. p. 50,) gives an ac- 
count of a work of Hufnagel, called ‘ Die Schriften des Alten Testa- 
ments,’ (printed at Erlangen in 1785,) written expressly to expose 
the Old Testament, and designed, as the amiable writer mentions 
in the title page, for readers of all classes. Many of these writers, 
as Vater (Commentar uber den Pentateuch 3 Parts, 1802—5. 
vol. iii. 391), De Wette (Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Alt. 
Test. II. vol. Hall. 1806, 7. Einleitung in die Kanon. und 
Apokr. Biicher des A. Test. (Berl. 1822.) p. 228.) Gesenius * 
(Geschichte der Hebr. Sprache und Schrift, p. 23—31, and 
Commentat. de Pentateuch. Samarit. p. 6.), Wegscheider, 
(Instit. Theol. Christ. p. 118.) and others accede to Aben Ezra’s 
notion of the Pentateuch not being the work of Moses. Wegs- 
cheider says that Eichhorn, Jahn and Rosenmiiller +, think that 
the greatest part was the work of Moses. He refers to the new 
edition of Rosenmiiller, which I have not seen; but I would re- 
commend the perusal of Rosenmiiller’s remarks on the subject in 
the older edition, to those who wish to form an idea of the 

* It is well known to Hebrew scholars that many of Gesenius’s statements with 
respect to the language of the Old Testament, leading to certain highly import- 
ant conclusions are not founded in fact. I have reason to believe that he is 
aware of this also himself, and that he has expressed his intention of altering 
them in a second edition. Where errors affect the evidence of religion, these 
second editions cannot come forth too soon. 

¢ l ought to have noticed that the work here alluded to on the Old Testament 
is by the younger Rosenmiiller, that on the New by his father. I imagined that 
this was so well known as not to require notice, but I take this opportunity of 


mentioning the matter as the deficiency was noted in a very courteous article in 
the Evang. Magazine for April, 1826. 
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did not proceed from the authors whose names they 


tranchant method in which this class of German writers treats 
these questions. In about half a dozen pages, he disposes of the 
question by assertions and probabilities, in opposition to the un- 
deviating testimony of ages and generations, and the opinion of 
all the elder divines, with the exception of Simon and. Le Clerc, 
who himself retracted in the more matured exercise of his judg- 
ment *. Any thing more nugatory than Rosenmiiller’s reason- 
ings, especially his adoption of Astruc’s theory of a double docu- 
ment, I never read. See Bishop Blomfield’s note, p. 122. of his 
Dissertation on the Traditional knowledge of a Redeemer, 
Camb. 1819. These writers do not agree to what age to refer 
the Pentateuch ; some say to Ezra, others to a far earlier age. 
The notion as to Ezra’s age, which Rosenmiiller adopts on the 
ground of the exact similarity of the style to that of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, is positively rejected, and with contempt, by Déder- 
lein, on the ground of theer difference. (Inst. Theol. Christ. I. p. 
132. chap. ili, tom. IT. § 38.) Doderlein, however, and others, who 
think the Pentateuch the work of Moses, allow only the Law to be 
divine. The rest they think made up of mythi, family pedigrees, 
rhapsodies in memory of illustrious men and things, and note 
books or memoirs of the religion of the founders of the nation. 
This they think clear from Numbers xxi. 26. 57, and from the di- 
versity of style, &c. See Doderlein ubi supra, p. 141. § 39. and 


* Observing again that I speak only of the second edition, I must add to my 
former remarks that Rosenmiiller’s work on the Old Testament is a very poor 
performance. I have lately read with a good deal of care his Commentary on 
the Mosaic Law, and can safely say it is most defective. As examples, let any 
one examine his note on Exodus xxi. 2. on the slavery of Jews. He says 
nothing elsewhere on the subject, and leaves the difficult question raised by a 
comparison of that place and Lev. xxv. 39. untouched. Again, he says not one 
word on Lev. xx. 18. compared with xv. 24. Bishop Patrick’s commentary, 
though not making such professions of learning is in fact a more learned as well, 
as more useful work. 
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bore, or at least that those authors had little concern 


Bauer’s edition of Glass’s Philologia Sacra, tom, II. Sect. 2. 
p- 367. The reader, who has patience and curiosity, may refer 
to Eichhorn’s Repertorium, Parts IV. and V. for some articles on 
the books of Moses, especially one called Urgeschichte. He 
will find there too a pleasing speculation of Rosenmiiller’s on the 
Fall. He’says, that it is only a sort of translation of an ancient 
historical painting (such as were in use before the invention of 
letters) into language, (Part V.p.158—185. Professor Herbst 
of Tiibingen adopts a middle theory, conceiving that the Law and 
the greater part of the history were written by Moses, but in 
fragments, and that the Pentateuch was arranged by Ezra. His 
proofs are derived from the repetitions both in the Law and His- 
torical part and the alleged contradictions between parts of the 
history. The first appears to be an argument of little weight, and 
the instances which he alleged under the second head have been 
I think satisfactorily explained by many writers. His disserta- 
tion is printed in the Commentationes Theologice. vol. I. part I. 
p- 1. Leips. 1825. Generally, the authors of all the historical 
books and of Job are unknown, (Wegscheider, p. 117.) and they 
were compiled from public monuments, and acts and memoirs, so 
that it would be absurd to speak of their being inspired. (Déderlein, 
p. 142. Bauer, p. 367.) The principal aim of their authors was 
to insist on the external observation of the Law, and to trace 
every misfortune to some neglect of it (Bauer, p. 369.) ¢ That 
the historical credit of the books of Chronicles is very doubtful,’ 
says Wegscheider (p. 119.) with great coolness, ‘ has been lately 
demonstrated by Gramberg (Die Chronik nach ihrem Gesch. 
Charakter und ihrer Glaubwiirdigkeit gepriift. Hall. 1823.) after 
De Wette (Beitrage zur Einleitung in das A. T, I.); they have 
been defended by Dahler (De Libror. Paraleip. auctor. et fide 
Histor. Argent. 1819.)’ Vogel of Halle, as I learn from Schréckh, 
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in them, and that many of the Epistles likewise were 


spurious *.’ 


* Staudlin Gesch. d. Rat’. und Supernats. p. 296. 


vol. VIII. p. 390, rejected Esther, the Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and the nine last chapters of Ezekiel, principally because 
they are not referred to in the New Testament. For Michaelis’s 
suspicions see the Orientalische Bibliothek. P. II. p. 1. 

With regard to the prophecies, it will be seen from Rosen- 
miiller’s commentary on Isaiah, (Part III. vol. i. p. 4, and p. 459.) 
that he considers that book as made up by one writer out of the 
minor works of several *, which is also the opinion of Eichhorn 
and many others. See also Gesenius Commentar. uber d. Jesaia, 
vol. I. Leips. 1821. and De Wette’s Einleitung, p. 286. From 
Rosenmiiller also, on chap. ix. of Zechariah, or Bertholdt’s Isag. 
Histor. Crit..in Vet. Test. Part [V. p.1707. No. I. or De Wette ubi 
supra, p. 337. it appears that many maintain that all of that book 
after chap. viil. is not the work of Zechariah. Jonah, which Rosen- 
miiller takes to be the mere repetition of the Mythus of Hercules 
swallowed by the sea monster, he says was not written by Jonah, 
but by some one who was contemporary with Jeremiah. See 
Ros. Part VII. vol. II. p. 359. I see also by Wegscheider that 
the book of Daniel is not ascribed to that Prophet. He refers to 
Bertholdt’s ‘ Daniel aus dem Hebr. aramaischen neu ubersetzt,’ 
2 Parts. Erlangen. 1806. The rest of the Prophecies are, I 
believe, allowed to be the work of those whose names they bear. 
But many after Eichhorn deny that the Prophets enjoyed any 
supernatural revelation, and say that they were very clever and 
experienced men, likely from their abilitiesto foresee future events, 


and that from their purity of manners they were used as instru- 


* See my reply to the charge made against me with respect to Rosenmiiller in 


the Appendix to this work (1828), p. 16—19. 
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Although almost all of the distinguished Rational- 


ments of Providence to check a guilty age. See Doderlein I. p.146. 
Eichhorn Einleitung in das A. T. Part HI. In mentioning Eich- 
horn, I must be allowed to make a few remarks on his Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament. It is a work written with the inten- 
tion of applying the principles, by which Heyne and his school 
had explained the Greek mythology, sometimes openly and 
sometimes covertly, to every thing in Hebrew antiquity. It is 
justly observed (in the Archives du Christ. 7th year, No. IX. 
p. 396. note) that the art and the apparatus of learning used to 
bring down every thing to a lower level, hide the weak, base, and 
purely conjectural nature of the materials of the book. In Ger- 
many, Jahn, Meyer in his Hermeneutica, Kelle, many writers in 
the magazines of Flatt, Siskind, and Bengel, and even Gesenius, 
have attacked almost every one of Eichhorn’s positions, and have 
shewn how often he has been the dupe of his imagination, and 
how frequently he has avoided giving proofs of his opinions. It 
is singular that in his lectures (see the same work p. 399.) he has 
himself confessed that the orthodox interpretations are in perfect 
conformity with the text. 

With respect to the New Testament, I believe I need hardly 
go into any detail. Most of my readers are acquainted, for ex- 
ample, with the various schemes proposed to take away all notion 
of independent authorship in the case of the Gospels. They are 
well detailed in the Preface to the Translation of Schleierma- 
cher’s work on St. Luke. Bretschneider published (in 1820) 
a book called * Probabilia de Evangelio et Epistolaram Johannis 
Apostoli indole et origine,’ in which he brought together all 
the doubts he could find as to the authenticity of St. John’s 
Gospel. Mr. Pusey mentions (p. 155) that fourteen answers to 
it appeared. Bretschneider professes himself quite satisfied now, 


and very quietly says, that his only wish in publishing his volume 
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ists reject, I believe, more or less of Scripture on 
such grounds as these, yet all but a few seem to 
have imagined that a large portion of the books 
of Scripture were either genuine, or had been re- 
ceived as genuine from the earliest times. To 
ascertain the nature of the religion, it was therefore 
necessary that these books should be examined. To 
those who are accustomed to think of Scripture as 
given by inspiration of God, it will be most interest- 
ing first to know what the Rationalists, in their 
career of innovation, laid down as truth with regard 
to the doctrine of inspiration. 


It is only justice to say that the consideration of 
this first question was not forbidden by any declara- 
tion of their churches *. At least none of the con- 


was to bring the question to an issue. See my ‘ Letter to the 
Bishop of London.’ Ammon imagines that one person wrote 
this Gospel and another published it, introducing some new 
matter. (Programma quo docetur Joannem, Evang. auctorem, ab 
éeditore hujus libri fuisse diversum. Erlangen. 1811.) 

Eichhorn (Einleitung III. p. 315) attacks the two Epistles to 
Timothy and that to Titus ; and Schleiermacher has attacked the 
first to Timothy (Ueber d. Sogenannten ersten brief des Paulus 
en den Timoth. Berl. 1807.) 

* The strongest expressions perhaps are to be found in the 
Confession. Art. vii. de abus. p. 42. 44. and the Apology. Preef. 
48. Art. ii. 81. ed. Rechenb. Artic. Smalcald. Part i:. Art. ii. 
p- 308. Part i. Art. vili. p. 333. Form. Concord. Sol. decl, Preef. 
635. These are pointed out by Wegscheider, p. 134. 
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fessions of faith which I have seen, lay down any 
express doctrine on inspiration, nor do there seem 
to be any very precise notions on the subject in the 
casual expressions which relate to it in the defence 
of the Confession of Augsburgh. The first step was 
to renounce the unnecessary * hypothesis of an in- 


* This was the old theory. See Athenagoras Legat. pro 
Christian. p. 32. et 36. ed. Ox. 1706. Justin Martyr Coh. ad 
Gree. p. 9. ed. Ox. So most of the early dogmatical writers. 
Doderlein (Instit. Theol. Christ. i. p. 101.) mentions a book of 
Schubert, Abhandlung von der heilig. Schrift und deren Canon, 
as late as 1774. maintaining the same opinions. Enrnesti (in an 
article in the Theolog. Bibl. vol. iii. p.446. on a work called, Briefe 
iiber die Mosaischen Schriften und Philosophie) has some very 
admirable remarks on this subject. He says (p. 469.) that how- 
ever we may be content to depend on human writers, in human 
matters, yet in divine ones containing rules of faith and life, and 
written by men unused to composition, not possessing the ability 
which would enable them perhaps to explain themselves with the 
necessary clearness, or to express themselyes so that the reader 
should think of nothing more nor less, nor other than they did, 
and not writing in a language they had learned by rule, we can- 
not be content to depend on mere human strength. For it is 
harder to write accurately, than to think rightly, a truth very 
conspicuous in the writings of philosophers, who so often fail to 
express their own meaning with accuracy. He concludes, that 
in the actual writing, the apostles were therefore assisted imme- 
diately by the Holy Spirit, the choice and order of matter pointed 
out, and the necessary accuracy and certainty given; and that 
otherwise, their writings could not properly be proposed as a rule 
of faith and life. 
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spiration extended to every word and letter in Scrip- 
ture. But after proposing a variety of theories as 
to the various ranks * and degrees of inspiration, 


* On this point there is a curious book of Téllner, called, ‘ Die 
Gottliche Eingebung der Heilige Schrift.’ Linden et Leipsic, 
‘1771. Tollner was a teacher of divinity at Frankfort on the 
Oder. His book was reviewed by Ernesti in the Neueste Theol. 
Bibl. vol. ii. p. 31. Of Tollner’s notions on the practical part of 
Christianity, there is a sufficient account in Staudlin’s Geschichte 
der Christ. Moral. p. 763, and following ; and it thence appears 
that Tollner considered that the will, the matter, the words, and 
the order of both the matter and the words, might be objects of 
inspiration—that there were four degrees, (1) when the inspira- 
tion extended to all of them, (2) when to some of them only, (3) 
when all were partly under natural, partly under supernatural 
guidance, (4) when some were under natural guidance only, the 
others under partly natural, and partly supernatural. Some 
books he thinks written without any inspiration, and only con- 
firmed by God (p. 50.); in the Old Testament he thinks Moses 
might have been directed to a choice of his subjects, and his me- 
mory might have been strengthened—and so of the Psalms and 
Prophecies. In the historical books he allows no inspiration. 
What degree exists in the New Testament, he cannot decide. 
In the Acts, there was a mediate and natural inspiration. In St. — 
Mark’s case, an immediate inspiration is improbable, as he adds 
little to St. Matthew, and the disproportion of the first and se- 
cond parts of his Gospel betrays an human composer. St. Luke 
and Mark were, however, approved of by the inspired apostles, 
which is enough to give due authority to their writings. Others 
make three degrees of inspiration, an antecedent, concomitant, 
and consequent ; by which, respectively, unknown facts are com. 
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after accepting for a moment the reasonable belief, 
that * although the supposition of animmediate super- 
natural agency at every instant is superfluous, God 
who had appointed the apostles to teach Christianity, 
enabled them by the help of his Spirit to teach it 
rightly, and to avoid error and falsehood, this belief 
too was given up, and it was determined that all. 
notion of an immediate agency was to be rejected 


on some strange physical and psychological grounds +f, 


municated, errors are avoided in those the writers already knew, 
and human works are pronounced to be true. See Doderlein 
Inst. Theol. Christ. I. p. 102. and Quenstedt. Theol. Did. Pol. i. 
70. The last answers to Tollner’s notion of confirmation. The 
reader will find more such distinctions in Gerhard’s Loci Theo- 
logici i. 26, Hollaz Examen Theol. ed. Teller. 74. and Dann- 
hauer’s Hodosophia, 34. Wegscheider says, that Luther also 
thought there were degrees of inspiration, and refers to the pre- 
face to the German translation of the New Testament, 1524, and 
to that of the Epistle of St. James in his Works, xiv. 104. 149. 
as also to Bretschneider’s work, ‘ Luther an unsere Zeit.’ (Erlang. 
1817.) to Krause Opusc. Theoll. 207, to a passage in Luther’s 
works, ii. 140, and to Plank’s Geschichte d. Entstehung und 
bildung des Protest. Lehrbegriff. vol. ii. 97. 

* « Morus,’ says Schrockh (VIII. p. 59) ‘ taught that inspiration 
was sometimes only the inducing to write ; sometimes an admo- 
nition to do so; sometimes revelation ; sometimes only a guarding 
from error.’ , 

+ See Tittman’s Pragmat. Geschichte, (1824.) p. 192. There 
are indeed some extraordinary arguments to be found on this 
subject, in all the rationalist writers. I have noticed below one 
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that it was repugnant to reason *, that it was irre- 


statement; namely, that ‘the doctrine of inspiration supposes 
the Deity and the nature of the human mind to be spirabilis.’ 

* I abridge the objections to it from Wegscheider, p. 145, 
and following. ‘ The various notions of supernatural revelation in 
Scripture, must be referred to the mystic narrations and notions 
of all barbarous people, and explained by the known laws of na- 
ture. As to any appearance of God %*, it is expressly denied, 
Johni. 18. 1 John iv. 12. Visions of angels, and narrations 
about demons, are destitute of all grounds of history—and the 
names, &c. given to angels betray a Jewish origin, while the bu- 
siness attributed to them (as Gen. xviii. xxxii. 1.) is unworthy of 
them. The voices said to be heard from heaven, are generally to be 
explained by thunder. (This is a very common doctrine, and is 
even taught by Schleusner, v. gw.) Dreams and visions are best 
explained by psychology, and have no marks of truth. Finally, the 
notion of a divine inspiration is repugnant to the idea of a perfect 
spirit, and entirely takes away the intellectual and moral liberty 
and dignity of man; it must be explained from the disposition of 
a rude age, which attributes every thing out of the common way, 
even any unusual excitement of mind, to the Deity. There isa 
petitio princtpw in all the orthodox arguments. For the ortho- 
dox require us to believe in the divinity of revelation, because it 
is contained in an inspired book, and then require us to believe 
in the inspiration of the book, because it contains the history of 


a divine revelation t+. Again, other animals can attain their pro- 


* All these sentiments of Wegscheider, as to the natural explanations of the 
visions, dreams, voices, &c. in the New Testament, are held by Ammon. (See 
Summ. Theol. Christ. p. 24.) and they are noticed by Schrockh vii. p. 630. and 
viii. p. 309. 

+ Plank (Geschichte des Christenthums. Gottingen, 1818. Pref. p. xi.) an- 
swers to this, that the apostles as mere human writers, may be allowed to bear 
testimony to the divinity of Christianity, and that from that divinity, their in- 
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per ends (this is a very favourite argument) without extraordi- 
nary assistance, why should we think man alone unable to at- 
tain the end of his existence (viz. to be the moral and religious) 
without such assistance? Farther, it is clear, that the Scriptures 
cannot be inspired, from the differences in style, the different 
sources, whence it is derived (Numb. xxi. 14. Josh. x. 13.) the 
chronological difficulties, and the differences in doctrine *, from 
its containing an argument often ambiguously and obscurely 
expressed and amended, or still to be amended +, in process of 
time, and of such a nature, as to be manifestly within the power 
of human faculties {. Besides, many of the books were not ac- 


spiration may be proved. But, says Wegscheider, if we consider the evange-~ 
lists as human writers, we may examine their narrations, like those of any 
other people. It would be unjust to assert the existence of mythi in other wri- 
ters, and allow all the evangelists say to be true. All antiquity is bound toge- 
ther by very close ties, and cannot be understood, unless the same sort of events 
and histories in different nations, are judged of in the same way, and sacred and 
profane history are weighed with the same balance. 

* Christ in the three first Gospels is very different from the picture drawn by 
St. John (See Herder Vom Sohn Gottes. p. 177.) especially in his conversations 
and sentiments. See Gurlitt. Lectionum in Novum Testamentum Specimen iy. 
Hamb. 1805. Briefe iiber den Rationalismus, p. 325. De Wette iiber Reli- 
gion und Theologie, p. 178. Bretschneider Probabilia de Evang. et Epp. Joann. 
indole (Leips. 1820.) p.1.sq. Generally, see Thurn Sammlung abweichender 
Vorstellungen der N. T. Schriftsteller tib. einen und denselbe Gegenstand. Leips. 
1805. The same sentiments are expressed by Ammon Summ. Theol. Christ. § 2. 

t ‘ The supposition made by some persons that God in revelation and inspira- 
tion, so accommodated himself to the understanding of uncivilized men, as to 
teach them even false opinions for a time, is entirely repugnant to every idea of a 
wise and true Deity. Another supposition, that inspiration only extends to di- 
vine things, and that we ought to separate from it the many errors found in 
Scripture, as to geology, astronomy, &c. is untenable, as some of those errors 
are connected with religious matters, (Josh. x. 12, 13. 2 Cor. xii. 2.) and God, 
if he gave any inspiration, would not sanction any error.’ Wegsch. abridged. 

t ‘ Many points supposed to be due to inspiration alone, have been found 
among nations, where no inspiration is thought of, as circumcision among the 
Ethiopians, the notion about the devil among the Parsees, the incarnation in 
India, the resurrection among the Chaldees, Americans, &c.’ Wegsch. abridged. 
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and the quality of their works, and moreover that it 


tually written by those, whose names they bear, but by amanu- 
enses, of whose inspiration nothing is known. Again, if inspira- 
tion were necessary, interpreters would be inspired, as the Scrip- 
ture is certainly often obscure.’ (This remark deserves attention, 
as it shews the wretched style of reasoning of the Rationalist 
party, and the miserably confined views which they take of the 
nature of a revelation. See Butler’s Analogy, Part II. chap. iii., 
a work, by the side of which the attempts made by the Ration- 
alists at what they call reasoning, sink at once to their proper 
level.) The revelation to which the Jewish and Christian reli- 
gions are referred, may be fairly reckoned a natural, and me- 
diate one, such that the authors of these two forms may be 
said to have been excited by Providence, acting by natural 
means, to give better notions of religion. ‘Then the ancients 
commonly spoke of any peculiar gift of genius, especially when 
attended with fervour of mind, and of any remarkable events, 
simply as the works of the Deity, and so the authors of a 
religion might appear to themselves to speak from God, and 
claim the title of messengers of God, without impropriety, inas- 
much as they spoke what was worthy of God, the author of 
truth, and true religion.’ Wegscheider, (p. 156.) in a note on 
this point, gives the following strange explanation of John vii. 
17. ‘If any man will do his will.’ ‘ Jesus ipse (Joh. vii. 17.) 
doctrinam, quam tradidit, divinam esse professus est, quatenus 
divina ejus indoles ab homine vere religioso proboque bene cog- 
nosci potest atque dijudicari.’ Doderlein * certainly holds some- 


what higher notions of inspiration than these. He tells us, that 
— 

* The sentiments of Henke, Eckerman (Theolog. Beitrage ii. S.2.), and 
Tieftrunk (Censur des Prot. Lehrbeg. Berlin, 1791.) are mentioned by Doder- 
lein, i. p. 106. as exactly in unison with those just transcribed from Wegscheider, 
that is to say, as entirely denying all supernatural inspiration. 
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as all antiquity ascribes the books of Scripture to the apostles, 
who were commissioned to teach this divine religion, and had a 
promise of the help of the Spirit, every thing of a religious na- 
ture must be referred to the Holy Spirit, and as the institution is 
divine, the books may be reekoned so. But then, nothing but the 
religious parts of them can be so thought of ; and for those parts, 
it is enough to consider them as sacred, as being the fount of sa- 
lutary truth, without being too definite, as to the way in which 
they became divine. He adds, that it is very common to say of 
any persons, especially poets *, whose sentiments and discourses, 
show high excitement, that they are inspired, and after consider- 
ing the passages usually alleged to prove inspiration, proceeds to 
show how difficult it would have been for the apostles to err, 
even without any superhuman aid. (See Ernesti’s admirable re- 
marks above.) But Doderlein varies, as he afterwards says, that 
God preserved the memory of the apostles, when writing of Jesus, 


gave them a new revelation, if need was, and an honest heart, 


* This is a very favourite notion. Ihave quoted the words of Henke below, 
and in Wegscheider we have a long passage to show, that the Jews ‘like other 
ancient nations did not discriminate between inspiration and poetic enthusiasm, 
that in the second century only after Christ, they began to talk of the inspiration 
ofthe Old Testament, and that then the ancient doctors of the church took up 
the same notions as to the New Testament. In his note, he cites a vast number 
of passages from Greek and Roman writers, to show, that they spoke of poets 
as inspired, and from other writers, to show that the eastern nations did the 
same. At the end of Bauer’s edition of Glasse’s Philologia Sacra, Bauer gives a 
dissertation on the mythi of the Bible, and tells us that much error has arisen 
from supposing, that the prophecies (instead of being as they are, the works of 
men in a state of poetic furor, uttering their own complaints of their destiny, or 
thanking God for the mercies he had shown them) contain dogmatical notions, 
jntroduce Christ as speaking, and describe his death, &c. See Glass. Philol. 
Sacr. (ed. Dath. et Bauer.) ii. §. 2. p. 390. In fact, however, Wegscheider 
goes farther than all this, when he tells us in note [A] on §. 8. that all legisla- 


tors have boasted of a divine influence, as Minos, Zoroaster, the founders of the 
Brachman, Sabzan, and other religions. 
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rations of Scripture were urged on them, when it was 
said that Christ had promised to send a Comforter 
who should guide his disciples into all truth, and 
abide with them for ever, when it was shown that 
the apostles themselves * said that they spoke not 


when writing of themselves. And he adds, that where God did 
inspire the Sacred Writers, he thinks it must have been with 
words, as well as things, as he holds the last impossible with- 
out the first; and besides, as one great object was to enable the 
apostles to spread the new religion clearly, it is surely probable, 
that the Spirit would have declared the truths of religion in such 
words as they could most clearly comprehend, and so best trans- 
mit to others. Doderlein—(Instit. Theol. Christ. i. p. 89—106.) 
Ammon (Summa Theol. Christ. p. 22.) has the following obser- 
vations. He thinks that some of the more recent writers have 
been too violent, because Jesus so constantly asserts his divine 
mission, and because the idea of a mediate divine instruction is 
applicable to all human knowledge, and does not admit the no- 
tion peculiar to revelation. It is easy, however, he adds, to an- 
swer the believers in Ocorvevoria (quotquot supersunt adhuc) that 
the peculiar notion of inspiration cannot be applied without great 
moral inconvenience to the human mind, (for it is not only 
‘ numinis et mentis humane naturam spirabilem esse innuit’ (the 
expression is the same as Wegscheider’s, p. 149.) but takes away 
all man’s intellectual and moral liberty) ;—that the Sacred Wri- 
ters never refer the divine instinct, with which they professed to 
be seized, to prose discourse, much less to writing, but merely 
oracles ;—that the diversity of style, &c. &c. shows that they 
were much left to their own device. 

* In some of the passages alluded to, (Luke i. 3. 1 Cor. vii. 
10. 2 Cor, xi. 17.) the writers, according to Wegscheider, only 
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with the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth—and when the seve- 
ral passages in St. Paul’s writings were adduced, 
which by distinguishing between his own opinions. 
and those which he delivered by commandment, 
point out assuredly something not to be found within 
the mind of man, as occasionally acting on his; the 
reply was, that no proof could be given that these 
expressions were to be understood of a supernatural 
assistance, or (to use the words of Henke * the pro- 


claim the use of their own powers of mind; in 1 Cor. ii. 13. 
2 Pet. i. 21. they refer only to the prophecies, when they speak 
of the divine instinct, which they do not define; in others, they 
recommend a trial of those, who are acted on by the divine 
Spirit, as 1 John iv. 1. comp. Gal, ii. 6. 1 Cor. x. 15. xiv. 29; 
in 2 Tim. iii. 16. nothing is said farther, than that every book 
written under the influence of the divine Spirit, is equally good 
for teaching and improving mankind; and in 2 Pet. i. 21. (a 
writing not universally admitted) there is no mention of any 
book. So far Wegscheider, p. 150—152. 

* In his ‘ Lineamenta.’ In this work the author is especially 
anxious to give a warning against three kinds of superstition, viz. 
Christolatry, by which all religion is referred to the honouring of 
Christ ; Bibliolatry, or an unreasonable respect for the Bible, as 
if it contained any wonderful mysteries, or was fit for all periods ; 
and Onomatolatry, or too great dependence on dogmatic formulee 
and words. Christ was a distinguished teacher, directed by Gop; 
the name Sox of Gop has nothing to do with his nature but his 
qualities ; it is possible that by a Prosopopcea, the Holy Ghost 
may be spoken of as a person; and Divine qualities no doubt are 
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fessor of divinity at Helmstadt) in any higher sense 
than the expressions of Cicero as to the inspiration — 
of the poets, or those of Quintilian respecting Plato, 
as it appeared from the use of words in Scripture, 
that the writers made no accurate distinction between 
immediate * and mediate agency. Certainly no 
proof can be given which is not to be found in the 
clear import of the words themselves; there are 
some things too clear to be proved by any thing but 
a statement of their clearness; some too absurd to 
be disproved except by a statement of their absurdity. 
It is not a little curious indeed to observe the incon- 
sistency of that class of the German innovators which 
did not entirely reject the belief that Christianity 
was a Divine religion, but yet wished to stand well 
with the public by discarding all antiquated preju- 
dices, and appealing as loudly as others to the deci- 
sion of reason. These persons, if they supposed the 
Deity to have had any emmediate concern in Chris- 
tianity, could not in decency deny that the Sacred 
Writers were so far under his protection and assist- 


attributed to him because he is identical with Gop. The merit 
of Christ is his doctrine, &c. &c. | 

* See Wegscheider, § 12. Doderlein Instit. Theol. I. p. 105. 
Bahrdt, pp. 42. and 44. notes S et X. Eckermann’s Theol. Bei- 
trage II. part i. iis Henke’s Lineam. Inst. fidei. Christianee, § 
14. Ammon. Wissensch. Prakt. Theol. p. 43. Summa Theol. 
Christ. § 10—12. Tieftrunk’s Censur des Protest. Lehrbeg. I. 
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ance as to be saved from error: yet they vehe- 
mently rejected all notions of supernatural agency *. 
If, however, the authors of the books of Scripture 
were enabled to do what unassisted man with his 
utmost diligence and love of truth could not effect, 
to what purpose is it to contend that this assistance 
was mediate and not immediate ? if they were not 
enabled to do more than other men, what assistance 
could they be said to derive from the Deity, in any 
proper sense of the word ? 


Having shewn how the question of inspiration was 


* The error of those rationalizing divines to whom J allude, in 
reasoning on this subject, appears to me to arise from their over- 
looking the distinction between the means, and the end. In 
speaking generally of any work effected by God’s providence, it 
is easy to see, that it is an the means alone that we can distin- 
guish between mediate and zmmediate. Thus the punishment 
of a guilty city might be effected either by natural or superna- 
tural means; as, for example, by fire from heaven; or by the 
hands of hostile nations, which might be excited to the work 
by Providence, acting, however, through common and natural 
means—but in the thing itself, in the destruction of buildings, 
and in the death of human beings, there is nothing of an extra- 
ordinary nature. In the case of inspiration, on the contrary, it 
is the end alone about which we need dispute ; for it is obviously 
out of the ordinary course of nature, that men should be saved 
from error and mistake—that of itself is sufficient to establish a 
supernatural agency—and if that be allowed, we need hardly dis- 
pute whether the means used to effect a purpose allowed to be 


supernatural, were themselves ordinary or extraordinary. 
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disposed of by the Rationalists, I will now proceed 
to give a sketch of their arguments as to the credi- 
bility of Scripture. For if a sacred historian has 
only his own strength to depend on, yet if he is both 
willing and able to relate events as they happened, 
he is entitled to at least as much credit as the histo- 
rian of war or of civil transactions. They certainly 
who wish to reduce Christianity to the level of a 
human invention, or of natural religion, cannot very 
well maintain their argument if the credibility of 
Scripture remains untouched. We find, accordingly, 
that the Rationalists, in their wish to impugn it, in 
general assumed the hypothesis of a pious fraud, or 
deception * practised by the apostles from good mo- 


* T recommend the perusal of Tittman’s 17th section, pp. 198, 
and following. Wegscheider, § 26. and Hauff Bemerkungen 
iiber die Lehrart Jesu, Offenb. 1798. Wegscheider (§ 44. 
note B.) rather defends Christ and his apostles from the charge of 
deception, by saying, that they only adopted a common notion 
of their age, in attributing any peculiar feelings or effects to 
God. The strongest work, I think, on the deception, is Bahrdt’s 
‘ Briefe iiber die Bibel in Volkston.’ On all this part of the 
question, subsequent writers took much from the Fragments which 
Lessing published, and which were written by Reimarus. I 
should recommend Reinhard’s admirable work, called Versuch 
iiber den Plan welchen der Stifter der Christ. Religion zum 
besten der Menschheit entwarf*. (4th ed. Wittemberg. 1791.) 

* The Rationalist party seem often to consider Christianity as only a re-edition 
of what is excellent in other systems, and it is against this that Reinhard’s book 
is directed. The notion seems little more than a renewal of Ammonius’s theory. 


See Mosh. de rebus Christ. ante Const. § 28. Indeed the whole spirit of the 
Rationalists is quite that of Ammonius, § 32. 
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tives. They supposed that the founders of the 
Christian religion, in order to introduce a better and 
more wholesome moral system, anc guin attention 
and weight for it among the people, allowed them- 
selves to give many circumstances a different dress 
from their true one. Armed with this hypothesis, 
they could obviously reject every thing which they 
disliked in Scripture, without appearing openly to 
attack the character of the apostles—they could 
change the whole into a fable, of which every man 
might believe as much or as little as he pleased. If 
these writers really meant no more than their words 
convey, it did little honour to their sense of morality 
that they continued the profession of areligion founded 
on deceit ; if they meant to get rid of it, their pro- 
ceedings may do more credit to their understanding, 
for its rejection by every man who loved truth and 
honesty, was the necessary consequence of the ad- 
mission of their hypothesis. It would be disgusting 
to go through all the strange fancies which were set - 
afloat, and which tended only to set Scripture on 
the same footing as an ingenious but improbable 
for an account and refutation of all this mischief. It is noticed 
in Ammon’s Vollstand. Lehrbuch der Christ.-Relig. Moral. 
(Gotting. 1806.) § 85. and has been well translated into French 
by M. Dumas, under the title Essai sur le plan formé par le 
fondateur de la Religion Chretienne pour le bonheur du genre 
humain. (Dresden, 1799.) Déderlein (Inst. Theol. Christ. p. 


34.) defends the apostles, that is, he proves their wish to tell all 
as it really happened, from their excellent characters, &c. 
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romance. They all proceeded from the determination 
that whatever was not intelligible *, was incredible ; 
that only what was of familiar and easy explanation 
deserved belief, and that all which was miraculous 
and mysterious in Scripture must be rejected, and 
they rested perpetually on notions and reasonings, 
which were in themselves miracles of incredibility. 
But there were many of the German divines of this 
Rationalist period who went much farther, and who 
impute a deception to our Lord and his Apostles, 
not for good, but for evil purposes +. In reading or 


* Eckermann’s Theolog. Beitrage, vol. v. part ii. I would re- 
fer too for similar notions, to Wegscheider, § 9—11. and note C. 
on § dl. 

+ ‘ Reimarus,’ says Staiidlin, ‘ attacked the character of Jesus 
Christ, and accused him of rebellious, ambitious, and political views.’ 
Though he allowed that our Lord taught an excellent and reason- 
able system of morality and religion, he contended that its intro- 
duction was not the main object, but that it was used as a cloak 
for political designs. It is very true, as I have been often re- 
minded, that Reimarus might not have been a divine, but many 
of his followers were. Let my opponents hear Staiidlin in 
continuation. ‘ Afterwards came out writings enough in Ger- 
many, in which Christ was said to have performed his miracles 
by secret arts or by delusions, all proofs for the truth and divinity 
of his religion were taken away; he was exhibited either as a 
_ deceiver or self-deceiving enthusiast, and every possible objection 
to Christian morality as well as the form of Christian worship 
were brought together. Among the writers of these works were 
even theologians and preachers! What could be the conse- 
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in hearing of these wretched productions, the mind 
is divided between disgust at folly, and indignation 
at wickedness. What can be said for the heart 
which could suppose that the founders of Christianity 
could have taught the sublime and holy doctrines of 
the Gospel with a lie in their hearts and on their 
lips? or for the intellect which could believe that 
ambitious and designing men would encounter years 
of poverty and shame and danger with no prospect 
but the prospect of an ignominious death ? 


But there is another question intimately connected 
with this, I mean the value of Scripture, even on 
supposition that the writers were honest and good 
men, incapable of entertaining any intention of either 
pious or impious fraud. That question is, how far 
they had the power of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood, and how far they were liable to error 
from ignorance, or from enthusiasm, or from human 
frailty ? Into this question the Rationalists of course 
fully entered, and decided that the apostles, as low 
and ignorant men, born in an almost barbarous 


country, and at a period when the intellect was 


quence, except that they who still held somewhat to Christianity, 
should set it forth as pure Rationalism, and that others should 
endeavour to extinguish it, and to introduce a pure religion of 
reason, quite independent on, and separated from, Christianity ?” 
Statidlin Gesch. der Rat’. und Sup’. p. 291. 
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not duly cultivated, had not even the power * of 
relating every thing as it really happened. Nothing 
can shew more clearly that the mmovators, whatever 
were their professions, had, in fact, no belief that 
Christianity in any way whatever came from God, 
than their arguments In this part of their career. If 
a religion is really sent into the world by God, and 
if they who are to teach it cannot be safe from error 
without assistance from God, the obvious inference 
is, that they would receive that necessary assistance. 
But these divines, while in words they allowed at 
this time that the religion was sent from God +, while 
they could not but allow also that the first propa- 
gators of it, if mere unassisted men, must have been 
liable to mistake or error, rejected the natural infer- 
ence, and made another, namely, that as there was 
reason to suspect the writers of error, the only me- 
thod of getting at truth, was to subject what they 
had written { to a critical examination, to separate 


* See Tittman, p. 205. 

+ This was merely allowed on the ground that whatever was 
right comes from God. See Ammon’s Vollst. Lehrb. der 
Christlich-Relig. Moral. § 88. His quotation at the end is from 
Cic. Tusc. Quest. i. 26. ‘ Philosophia, omnium artium mater, 
quid est aliud, nisi, ut Plato ait, donum, ut ego, inventum Deo- 
rum.’ See Loffler, Magazin fiir Prediger. vol. vil. part 1. p. 26. 
De Wette Religion und Theol. (2d ed. Berlin, 1821.) pp. 72. 93. 
232. and Wegscheider, §.11, 12. 

t Nulla alia ratio et via eas (the positive doctrines) examinandi 
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the wheat in Scripture from the chaff, that is to say, 
to separate those parts of Holy Writ which recom- 


datur, quam ut illarum placita cum iis que via naturali recte 
rationis de Deo ejusque voluntate ipsi innotuerint, diligenter 
componat, et ad hanc normam sine omni superstitione examinet, 
Wegscheid. § 11. p. 38. § 19. and note, p. 66. and following. 
See Doderlein Diss. de usu et abusu rationis hum. in rebus Divinis. 
Halle 1759. Wegscheider acts on this principle, throughout 
his works. Thus, for example, when speaking of the future state, 
he says, that Christ speaks of it in two ways, (1) that the soul, 
immediately after death, will pass to another life; and (2) that 
- there will be a resurrection of the body; and that it cannot be 
denied, that this last doctrine is to be found in Scripture, (p. 560.) 
Then he proceeds as usual to decide on the truth of these notions, 
according to the principles of reason, (p. 571.), accepts the first 
and rejects the last. Inthe same way, writers of his class ex- 
amine every doctrine above reason—and, every miracle. In 
§ 199. Wegscheider tells us, that the notion to be found in 
Scripture, of the Messiah’s coming to judge the world, must be 
false; nay, that it opposes some of Christ’s own declarations, 
which he quotes. It will be curious to mention these as a speci- 
men of the vague and inapplicable passages, which these writers 
perpetually use to oppose the plainest and most positive declara- 
tions of Scripture. The first is John ili, 18. ‘ He that believeth 
not, is condemned already.’ The second, Luke xvi. 22. where 
Lazarus is said on his death to have been carried into Abraham’s 
bosom ; and the third, John xviii. 36. where Christ says, that his 
kingdom is not of this world. From these passages, strange to 
say, Wegscheider concludes, that there can be no future judgment 
before Christ’s throne; when St. Paul says, disertis verbi, 
(Romans xiv. 10.) ‘ We shall all stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ.’ Had the orthodox party used the parable of Lazarus 
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mended themselves to reason from all the mysteries 
and miracles which surpassed it. 


It will be necessary to dwell at some length on 
the manner in which this examination * was con- 
ducted, for it will afford a complete insight into the 
views and proceedings of the Rationalists, and will 
sufficiently explain how they arrived at conclusions 
soremote from the truth. This examination, it must 
be remembered, was not confined to any one point ; 


to prove any doctrine, they would have been overwhelmed with 
declamation against the absurdity of citing a parable so full of 
Jewish mythi, in proof of any point of doctrine. 

* It will be asked if the consistent believer can object to this 
examination of Holy Writ, or can hope for its reception while he 

refuses the application of any reasonable test to it. Assuredly 
not! On the contrary, the believer challenges investigation to 
every part of the system, its history, its evidences, its doctrines 
—but then, he cannot be deemed unreasonable in requiring that 
at least it should not be treated worse than other writings, that 
such an examination should be fair, that there should not bea 
previous hypothesis which will influence it, that men should en- 
quire what the writers did say, and not previously lay down what 
they ought to say, not establish partial criteria for judging what 
they have said, and most of all not assume what is in fact at the 
bottom of the dispute, and fix the limits of the credibility of 
Scripture by the comprehensibility of its assertions to human 
reason. I maintain that the Rationalizing divines have done this 
—that they chose to lay down a system which they think reason- 
able, which they think ought to be the Christian system, and 
that they resolved to make it so at any expence of Scripture. 
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it did not relate to the evidences only, or to the doc- 
trines, but to every part and portion of the system ; 
and it professed to wield all the weapons requisite 
for such a warfare. Reason, history, and interpre- 
tation were alike to contribute their aid to this inves- 
tigation. I have already stated, in the Introduction 
to this work, how far reason is able and authorized 
to go in inquiring into the pretensions of any plan 
of revelation offered to man. The Rationalists, on 
the contrary, maintained that the reason was justi- 
fied in laying down what a revelation ought to con- 
tain. Then came the question whether a particular 
revelation actually tallied or could be made to tally 
with the prescribed standard. As it was inconvenient 
for many and obvious reasons to reject Christianity 
wholly, and as it could be of no matter by what name 
a religion was called or what were its pretensions, if 
the poison of positive doctrines,-the sting of dogmas 
beyond reason was extracted, the Rationalists set to 
work to bring down Christianity to the required 
standard, by what they were pleased to call Historical 
Interpretation. I now proceed to give some account 
of it. 


That a real and sound interpreter of God’s word 
must add to a critical acquaintance and complete 
familiarity with its language, the widest historical 
knowledge, the knowledge of the opinions, pursuits, 
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and customs of the Jewish, and indeed of the Greek 
and Roman nations ; that in examining the words 
and phrases of Scripture, the peculiar opinions and 
habits of thought existing at the time of the writer, 
and likely to influence his style, must be investigated, 
is most true ; but this is not the peculiar merit of 
the Rationalists—this is the old and sound gram- 
matical interpretation which was used by critics, far, 
very far, superior to any one of them, and long 
before the existence of their school, and which will 
be used by future critics when that school, its follies 
and its mischief, have passed away and are forgotten. 
This was not what the Rationalists meant by histo- 
rical interpretation; what they did mean will be 
better understood by a description than a definition. 
In interpreting the New Testament then, the jirst 
business of an Historical Interpreter 1s not to examine 
the words, but to investigate the disposition and 
character of the writer, his knowledge of religion, 
and the opinions of his contemporaries on that sub- 
ject. From these, and not from the words, they 
seek the sense of Christ’s and his followers’ dis- 
courses ; and they examine the words by these pre- 
vious notions, and not by grammatical methods *. 


* The remarks of Ernesti (Inst. Interp. N. T. I. 1. § 18. and 
21.) on this point are truly valuable. ‘ Omnino lubrica,’ says 
he, ‘ et fallacissima est ratio, sensum verborum e rebus colligendi, 


cum res potius e verbis eorumque sensu, legitima ratione inda- 
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The notions held by the Jews in our Lord’s time are, 
they contend, the points first to be studied by an 
interpreter. They seek thence to explain the history, 
the dogmatical part of the New Testament, nay, 
those very discourses of Christ, in which he delivers 
points of faith and morals; and thus enquire not 
what the Founder of our religion and his disciples 
really thought or said, in each passage, and in each 
sentence, regularly explained on acknowledged rules 
of interpretation, but what they might have said, 
and ought to have said, according to the opinions of 
the times, and their own knowledge of religion ; not 
what Christ really meant in such or such a discourse, 
but how the Jews ought to have understood it; not 
what the apostles wrote, but whether what they 
wrote is true; that is, not whether it seemed true 
to them, but whether it is true, according to right 
reason ; not what they actually taught, but what 


gato, cognosci debeant.’ And again, ‘ Qui sensus igitur clare per 


‘ -grammaticas leges tribuendus est verbis, non debet rejici propter 


rationes a rebus ductas.’ Against whomsoever these observations 
were first directed, they are peculiarly applicable to the party 
who profess most falsely to follow Ernesti. They do not, indeed, 
make the Scripture of none effect, by mystical or allegorical in- - 
terpretations ; but their system is equally destructive. I recom- 
mend the Preface of the Meletemata Sacra of Dr. Tittman of 
Dresden (not the author of the Pragmatische Geschichte) to 
whom, as the reader will observe, I am indebted for some yery 


valuable observations. 
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they must have taught from the limits of their own 
minds, and from the state of men and things in their 
days; and lastly, what they would have taught in 
other times, and to other men. This is the Ra- 
tionalists’ style of interpreting Scripture; a style 
which no commentator on even a profane writer 
would ever dream of adopting. He would never 
maintain that a Greek or Roman philosopher could 
not hold, and could not inculcate any opinions but 
those of his age and country ; he would never pass 
from interpreting his author, to judging him; he 
would never, because he disliked a notion, or 
deemed it false, assert that it could not exist in 
the words of his author; nor would he assert that 
another did exist there, because, in his opinion, a 
writer under similar circumstances would have main- 
tained it. This, I say, would not have been done 
by the commentator on a profane author, though 
this, and far more than this, has been done by this 
class of the German commentators on the sacred 
writers. I must add, that notwithstanding all that 
has been said of their learning, their exegesis, as any 
exegesis built on such views is and must be, is most 
contemptible, and most absurd. We have heard a 
great deal from the disciples of this school of the ab- 
surdities of the ancient interpreters ; and it is doubt- 
less true that under the influence of an honest belief, 
that all Scripture comes from God, these ancient 
2 
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Interpreters arrived at the conclusion that the sa- 
cred text exists in all its first integrity, even in the 
minutest point, and that they consequently sought 
to reconcile apparent inconsistencies by doing un- 
justifiable violence to the senses of words. But, be it 
remembered, this licence was very rare, and it related 
to trifles. Was this the case with the Rationalists. 
No! assuredly not. In the face of common sense, 
in the face of what the pure infidel or the atheist, 
unless he had renounced all pretence to the use of 
his intellects, would have been ready to allow, viz. 
that the sacred writers meant to state that miracles 
were worked, whether such statement be true or 
not, the Rationalists maintained that the writers did 
not mean any such thing ; that in the passages where 
the besotted intellect of orthodoxy seemed to read 
of the blind receiving sight, or the dead being raised, 
their clearer penetration discovered that nothing was 
intended but the relation of such every day facts as 
present themselves to our own eyes. ‘These aver- 
ments they proceeded to make good by their exegesis; 
and never hesitated to make words in a difficult 
passage mean exactly the contrary to what they 
ever meant elsewhere, to defy every law of construc- 
tion, and laugh at all the niceties of grammar. They 
endeavoured to varnish their sophisms and blunders 
by a variety of quotations culled from their extensive 


reading ; instances which, when examined, proved 
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either the folly or the dishonesty of those who pro- 
duced them *. 


No language can describe the disgust with which 
page after page of the commentaries on Scripture, 
by this party, is turned over, and page after page 
supplies fresh instances of the defiance of every law 
of thought, of sense, of language and of truth. I 
would refer to any of these commentators, to Hezel 
for example, or Augusti, or Eckermann, or as an 


* Let us hear Fritzsche (on Matt. xiv. 33.) on this matter. 
He, it will be observed, quietly gets rid of the force of miracles 
by supposing them the errors and follies of an ignorant age. But 
he is far too sound a critic to deny or attempt to explain away 
his author’s meaning. ‘ Frustra sunt, qui miraculorum impatientes 
ejusmodi loca eo fine in omnes partes explicando versant, ut 
emergat denique res, que ipsis fieri potuisse videatur. Quee 
ratio omni est destituta fundamento. Nam quod miracula unquam 
edita esse negant, inde nihil lucrantur, quo causam suam confir- 
ment. Haberent, quo niterentur, si aut neminem unquam mira- 
cula patrari credidisse, aut sacros certe scriptores abominatos 
portenta probari posset, quorum neutrum potest. Illinc vero 
fieri non poterat quin ab ea disciplina profecti quum grammaticas 
lingue leges, quod pudere eos oporteat, violarent, tum suas 
quasdam narrationes componerent, non Evangelistarum explana- 
rent, ut h. |. fecisse vidimus Paulum, contra quem non est, quod 
fusius disputem. Nam credo preclarum virum jamdudum 
suam de locis, quibus traduntur miracula, retractasse senten- 
tiam, ut eam bonorum interpretum consensus jam pridem repu- 
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extreme instance to those of Paulus *, a professor of 
theology, and in them I would desire no selection of 


* J think that much cannot be required on this head; and 
selection is not needed, for the same disgusting matter offers itself 
at every page. A single specimen of the method of treating the 
miracles of the Old Testament will suffice, and I shall go no 
farther in the first place than to Rosenmiiller’s note on Numbers 
xvi. 33. (P. Il. p. 247. 2d ed. 1798.) He is treating of Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram. Michaelis, he tells us, thinks that an 
earthquake took place, which Moses as a messenger from God 
could foresee. But others (Rosenmiiller omits their names, 
and they are not worth enquiring for) think that Moses had 
taken care privily to undermine the whole of the ground on 
which the tents of the sinners were, and that thus there was 
no wonder either that they fell in or that he should know they 
would. But, says Rosenmiiller, with great calmness, these writers 
did not consider how such a thing could be done privately in the 
midst of so many men, and in the course of a single day. Being 
discontented then with this wise explanation, he gives at some 
length Eichhorn’s. Eichhorn thinks that the three offenders 
were burned alive with their property by order of Moses, and if 
we will interpret verses 3] and 32 according to the style of speak- 
ing and thinking among the ancients, he does not see that they 
contradict his theory.—Jacob’s struggle with an angel is thus 
explained by one of the now (pretended) orthodox, but really 
rationalist party, Dinter. His brother died; he dreamt soon 
after that a man with a peep-show showed him all sorts of pic- 
tures and at length showed him his dead brother. The vision 
said, ‘To show you that I am really your brother, I will print a 
blue mark on your finger.’ Dinter waked and’found, not a blue 
mark, but a pain which lasted somedays. ‘ Could not something 
similar,’ he asks, ‘ haye happened in Jacob’s case? Even the 
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any especial absurdity, but I would venture to say 
that the explanation of the first miracle which shall 


less lively Occidentalist sometimes relates as real what only hap- 
pened in his mind. Why should we be surprised at a similar 
occurrence in the warmer fancy of the Eastern man? Dinter, 
Anweisung, Part II. p. 159. (The reader will find some account 
of Dinter, and his extraordinary influence at present, below.) 
—Paulus * (Kommentar II. p. 658.) gives a dissertation on the 
miracle of the tribute-money and the fish. ‘What sort of a 
miracle is it,’ says Paulus, ‘ which is commonly found here? I 
will not say a miracle of about 16 or 20 groschen (2s. 6d.), for 
the greatness of the value does not make the greatness of the 
miracle, But it may be observed (I.) That as, first, Jesus re- 
ceived in general support from many persons, (Judas kept the 
stock, John xii. 6.) in the same way as the Rabbis frequently 
lived from such donations ; as, secondly, so many pious women 
provided for the wants of Jesus; as, finally, the claim did not 
occur at any remote place, but at Capernaum, where Christ had 
friends, a miracle for about a dollar would certainly have been 
superfluous. But (II.) it would not only have been superfluous 
and paltry,—it would have taught this principle, that Peter, even 
when he could have remedied his necessities easily in other 
ways, might and ought to reckon on a miraculous interference 


of the Deity, a notion which would entirely contradict the 


* There is an excellent remark on Paulus’s method of explaining the miracles 
into natural phenomena in the Introduction to the Translation of Schleiermacher’s 
work on St. Luke, p. cxlviii. ‘ Though there may be some seemingly well 
attested instances of psychological phenomenon, like those imagined by Paulus, 
yet they are at all events extremely rare and extraordinary; and, therefore, to 
suppose a recurrence of such phenomena within a short period so frequent as is 
necessary for the author’s purpose, is in fact to suppose a temporary change in 
the course of nature, or at least does not bring the narrative within the sphere 
of ordinary history.’ 
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occur will present an example of improbable reason- 
ing, and false and misapplied philology, such as no 


fundamental principle of Jesus or the interference of the 
Deity. Matt. iv. 7. If then we cannot think of a miracle here 
without ascribing a very improper maxim to Jesus, the bare phi- 
lological possibility of so translating the words as to bring in a 
miracle, cannot be deemed sufficient authority for the reception 
of a sense, through which the reproach of a maxim, theologically 
and morally improper, and reprobated by himself in other places, 
must fall on the character of Jesus) Much more must not 
such a translation be allowed, when it is not to be considered as 
the only possible one. We should never accept a miraculous 
sense, if it is only the posszble, not the necessary one. A mira- 
culous explanation of an effect (I will say its explanation in any 
other than a natural way) always presupposes a proof that an 
explanation, not miraculous, is entirely impossible.’ There is 
a great deal more of this, after which Paulus considers the 
narration, and shows that there is nothing of a miraculous 
appearance in it; for that if there had, ‘the fiery Peter would 
not have been cold-blooded at such a miracle,’ but would have 
expressed himself as in Luke v. 8.; that in the whole aim and 
tone of the narration there is no appearance of any wondering ; 
that Christ only meant to give a moral lesson, viz. that we are 
not, if we can avoid it by trifling sacrifices, to give offence to our 
brethren ; that he probably reasoned thus with Peter; ‘ Though 
there is no real occasion for us to pay the tribute, yet as we may 
be reckoned as enemies of the temple, and not attended to when 
we wish to teach what is good, why should not you who are a fisher- 
man,’ (a remark which might very properly be made at a place 
where Peter had been engaged in a fishery for two years) ‘and can 
easily do it, go and get enough to pay the demand? Go then to 
the sea, cast your hook, and take up—zpérov tyOuy, the first and 
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church, no nation, no age can furnish, except the 
philosophical school of divinity erected in the Pro- 


best fish. Peter was not to stay longer at his work this time than to 
gain the required money; zow7oc often refers not to number but to 
time, (as in various passages alleged, sch. Soc. III. 7. Odyss. IV. 
434.) and ix6uy may undoubtedly be taken asa collective. Peter 
must either have caught so many fish, as would be reckoned worth a 
stater at Capernaum, (so near to a sea rich in fish) or one so large 
and fine as would have been valued at that sum! As it was uncer- 
tain whether one or more would be necessary, the expression is inde- 
finite, rov dvaBdvra moGrov txOur, but it would not be ambiguous 
to Peter, as the necessity and the event would give it a fixed 
meaning.—’Avoiéac ro ordpa. This opening of the mouth might 
have different objects, which must be fixed by the context. If 
the fisherman opens the mouth of a fish caught with a hook, he 
does it first to release him from the hook, for if he hangs long, 
he is less saleable. He soon decays. The circumstantiality in 
the account is picturesque. ‘Take the hook out of his mouth ! !”— 
"Evpjoece. evoioxey is used in Greek in a more extended sense 
than the German finden, (as in Xen. Ciuc. XX. 26. where it is “ to 
get by selling.” Theoph. Char. XV. 1.) When such a word is 
used of saleable articles, like fish, and in a connection which re- 
quires the getting a piece of money, it is clear that getting by 
sale and not by finding is referred to.’ I have not patience to 
‘transcribe any more of this, nor the defence of this interpretation 
against objections. And this from a Professor of Theology! 
this from a work of which Kiinol says in his Preface, ‘ multorum 
doctissimorum hominum puncta tulit and which he perpetually 
quotes and refers to! a work which is offered for sale with the 
highest recommendations of some English Journals—the Critical 
Review pronouncing it to be ‘ the most important, comprehen- 


sively learned, and critically discrimanating of all Paulus’s works ; 
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testant church of Germany in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The student should remember, that there is 


and the Classical Journal assuring us that it is ‘a work of the 
first order !’ 

Again in the same volume, p. 300, and following, we have an 
explanation of one of the miracles of the loaves and fishes, and 
we are told that there were always large caravans travelling near 
the time of the feasts, that they always carried plenty of meat 
and drink on beasts and in baskets, and that it is not according 
to Eastern hospitality (this is hastorzcal interpretation) to see your 
friends near you when you are eating without asking them to join 
you; that all which Jesus meant by saying they were without 
food, was that they had not had a regular meal, and that there- 
fore he collected them, arranged them in parties, and set those 
who had food, the example of giving to those who had not any, 
by doing so himself with the small portion which he had. As 
long as eating was going on, Christ made the twelve go about 
with their baskets and give what they had to all who wished for 
it. The baskets were not entirely emptied, nor was any one left 
hungry, for if they had, they would have applied to the stock of 
the Apostles. Jesus, pleased to have done so much with so little, 
desired them to collect what there was in the different baskets 
into one *. 

The passage (Matt. xiv. 23—36.) in which Jesus is said to 
have walked on the sea, is decided to be a mere philologic miracle, 
founded on a mistranslation of émi. And it is asked for what 
reasonable end could Jesus walk himself on the sea, or enable 
Peter to do so? But Paulus explains the matter. The fact is, 
he says, that when Christ saw that the wind was contrary, he did 


not wish to sustain the inconvenience of such a voyage, but 


—_——— 


* This is also Ammon’s interpretation. See his Proleg. to Ernesti’s Instit. 
p- 16. 
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something of this spirit even in Schleusner, a larger 
portion in Rosenmiiller, and that Kiinol at least per- 


walked along the shore, and resolved to pass the disciples as the 
wind was against them. ‘They coasted the shore from the state of 
the weather, and when they saw him walking on the land they 
were frightened, and on their calling out, Christ desired Peter, 
who as a fisherman was a good swimmer, to swim to shore and 
ascertain that it was he; Peter ran round to the proper side of 
the ship, and jumped into the sea. When he was frightened by 
the violence of the waves, Christ, who was standing on the shore, 
put out his hand and caught him. The boat put to land, and 
they both got in, &c. &c. There are eighteen pages of this and 
similar trash, and I see that Kiinol devotes three or four to a de- 
tail of it, though I ought to observe that even he is against Paulus, 
But how perpetually are these writers, who wish to make every 
thing easy and natural, compelled to resort to the most unnatural 
and forced explanations, and the most improbable conjectures ! * 
Why the Apostles should have been frightened at seeing a man 
walking along the shore, why he should have run round to a 
different part of the ship, how it is shown that the boat put to 
shore to take themin, these are all things passed by without notice. 
Besides this, the words wepurareiy éxl ra doara in Peter’s case 
are translated ‘ to swim’ without the slightest authority ; the pas- 
sage before that is thus pointed, iddyrec abrov éxi rhy Oadaccay, 
mepimarovvra, érapdxOnoay, and is translated ‘ they looked to- 
wards him across the sea, going along the sea shore,’ (sahen ihn 


uber das see hin, herumgehend am see) though, as Kiinol observes, 


* For instance, in Matt. viii. 30. Some of them tell us, that the wind blew 
so loudly, that the apostles could not hear what Jesus said; but as the storm 
went down, they concluded he had ordered a calm. In Matt. vili. 28. some say 
that the swineherds had come to warn Jesus against the demoniac, that in their 
absence,. the swine drove each other into the sea, and that Jesus then persuaded 
the demoniac that the devils had gone into them. 
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petually details the wildest dreams of some of the 
wildest of this school. 


no Greek could possibly use ideivy 7tva éi re in such a sense ; 
and the words émt rij¢ Oaddoone, are translated ‘ along, near,’ I 
will not say against al/ authority, but in opposition to very far 
the greatest number of passages. This is enough of Pauius. I 
see by his note, that a person named Bolte, in his translation of 
St. Matthew, settles that Jesus swam as well as Peter; and I 
learn from Kiinol that in Henke’s Neues Mag. VI. Part I. p.310, 
it is decided that he forded the shallows. Ammon in his Preface - 
to Ernesti’s Institutio, has given a dissertation on miracles in 
general, and wipes them away by wholesale. In Matt. iii. 17. it 
was thunder. In Acts ix. 4. St. Paul was in a transport. In 
Matt. viii. 3. caOapioac is to declare one pure. In xiv. 23, he 
explains the passage first ‘ to walk on the shallows’ and then ‘ to 
swim.’ In John xix. 34. vicow is to strike. In Luke xxiv. 40. 
it is quite clear that the nails were not driven through the hands 
or feet. Some miracles arose from the fancy of the sick, as Luke 
viii. 40. Act. v. 18. xii, 12. xvi. 8. xix. 12. Some arise from 
mistaken opinions or embellishment on the part of the Apostles. 
The temptation of Christ is only an exaggerated account of va- 
rious conflicts of opinions from which he suffered ; there were no 
hot pools of Bethesda in the old Jerusalem ; the history of the 
adulteress as it is in St. John, is contrary to the custom of the 
Jews; both these must therefore have been dressed up (though 
the last is certainly genuine) by the composer of this gos- 
pel. The story of Ananias and Sapphira was merely an orna- 
mented account of the fact that Ananias died of fear in a meeting 
of the Apostles, and his wife followed soon after.—On Ammon’s 
change of opinions, see the article from the Archives du Christi- 
anisme in the Supplement, and my Reply to Ammon in the Ap- 


pendix. 
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Having thus shown what were the opinions of the 
Rationalists as to a revelation, and as to the inspira- 
tion, credibility and value of Scripture, and having 
noticed their style of examining its contents and of 
explaining its language, it remains only that I point 
out what were the results * of their opinions and 


* Some of the especial results of the system of Historical In- 
terpretation are pointed out by Wegscheider, § 25. After men- 
tioning it as the only true method of interpretation, he adds, ‘If in 
pursuing it, we are unable to recognize an entire and absolute 
agreement among all the declarations of Scripture ; nay, if we 
rather find different methods of teaching (rpdmove watdeiac) on 
certain dogmas, which the writers, not entirely consistent with 
themselves, proposed, with the permission of God, in order to 
exercise the minds of their readers; (some of them exhibiting 
notions and opinions, common to the age when Christianity was 
introduced *, and well adapted to it; others, a purer system of 
religion, fit for all men and all times ;) if we find besides, much 
which is difficult, and some things which Origen himself did not 
venture to call untrue, absurd, and impossible, we ought rather 
to seek and make use of the analogy and consent of those parts 
which, being perspicuous of themselves, are really of divine ar- 
gument, i. e. as far as they agree with the true idea of the Deity, 
and of virtue, planted in our minds by God, and confirmed by 
Christ and his apostles, and with the genius and disposition of 
an universal religion, or which being in some historical and sym- 
bolical manner adapted to the capacity of uncultivated minds, 
shadow out the ideas of true religion. He goes on to say, that 
as the different sentiments in the Scripture have never been re- 


conciled, we need not hesitate to separate them, and choose only 


* Weegscheider’s phrase is evo Christiano. 
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prejudices, and what was the view of the Christian 
Revelation at which they finally arrived. It is 
hopeless amidst the chaos of writers, and chaos of 
contradictory theories, opinions and fancies, which 
they proposed to the entire confusion of thought and 
reason, to do more than mark the general tendency 


the purer ones, and thus to form a system, which may be called 
positive, with as much justice as the old one, as far, that is to 
say, as its argument approved by its internal divine authority, 
(namely, by the assent of sound reason, illustrated by the light of 
divine truth) is confirmed also by the undoubted decrees of Scrip- 
ture, as if by an external divine authority. ‘Thus we consult 
both the educated class who accept truth for its own sake, and 
the uneducated who are affected only by it, when recommended 
by some external authority. It is to be regretted, that it cannot 
be settled whether every thing attributed in the Gospels to Christ, 
is rightly referred to him; for some things, which openly contra- 
dict one another, easily excite a suspicion that they do not pro- 
ceed from the same author*.” The principal books on the his- 
torical method of interpretation, are Bretschneider’s Historisch- 
dogmatische Auslegung des N. T. Leips. 1806., Keil’s Lehr- 
buch der Hermeneutik des N. T. Leips. 1811., and the same 
writers Vertheidigung d. Grammat. Interp. d. Bucher d. N. T. 
I need hardly say, that it is the abuse of this method to which I 
object, and to which I attribute the evils in the interpretations of 
the Rationalizing party. 


* These opinions were very common. In Augusti’s Theol. Zeit. No. ix. p. 
196, 207, for 1801, it is asked whether it would not be better if we had no 
written documents about Christ; the writer says that it is probable that the pure 
doctrine is certainly not to be found in the New Testament, or that at least se- 
veral mistakes have been intermixed—that the apostles often misunderstood 
Christ’s meaning—that the documents of the New Testament contain many 
contradictions, &c. &c. 
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of their sentiments. I ought here distinctly to say, 
that the full extent * of many of the opinions I have 


* Tearnestly hope, that I have not misrepresented the opi- 
nions of the party—but where men engage in so wide a subject as 
theology, and are bound by no common laws of thought, it would 
of course be vain to attempt giving more than a sketch of their 
tendencies. This remark is the more called for, because so many 
of them have themselves varied in, and even entirely renounced 
their former opinions. Thus, for example, I find from an article 
in the Archives du Christianisme * (vol. vil, No. 9, 10, 11, and 12.) 
that Kaiser has in the preface (p. 3, 4.) to his Biblische Moral 
(1821) announced the entire change of his opinion on these sub- 
jects, and declared, that the word of God revealed in the Bible, 
is now his one and all (eins und alles). Ammon again has de- 
cidedly changed, as appears from several of his later works, and 
the author of this article says, that several of the Rationalists 
have done the same in their Lectures. Among these he names 


De Wette, once Professor at Berlin, and now at Bale. ‘One 


* I believe that a German divine, named Stapfer, (resident at Paris), is 
the author of this very able and excellent article. The author takes almost 
entirely the same view which I have done of the Rationalizing school, and 
complains with great justice, that the old errors which they have revived, 
should be presented as really modern discoveries, the result of a deeper 
study of antiquity, of the progress of historical knowledge, aided by a sound 
psychology, and by a comparison of the different wants of man, at different 
epochs of his history. With equal justice, he represents the danger of all this 
to a student, who can hardly believe, that learned professors would venture to 
bring forward as the clear result of long discussion, mere conjectures more or 
less ingenious, fantastic combinations, and suppositions as fanciful as they are 
rash, or that they would confidently quote works, which entirely overthrow all 
these theories by anticipation. Unsuspicious of professorial quackery, the young 
divine will never dream of the ability or weight of the adversaries whom these 
writers pass over in silence, or treat with contempt ; and will not imagine that a 
theory, which he is led to suppose all candid writers adopt, is, if not already 
abandoned by all, at least rejected by a great number of theologians of the first 
merit.—The reader will find the principal part of this article in the Supplement. 
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to mention, is not held by all the divines of whom 
Ispeak. They are bound by no law but their own 


may, it is believed,’ says Mr, Pusey (p. 177 note), ‘ safely instance 
De Wette as one whose really Christian faith is only obscured by 
his adherence to the Friesian philosophy.’ The writer in the 
Archives De Wette’s refers to Christliche Sittenlehre, (Berlin, 
1812.) i. p. 148—201. ii. p. 107. his Theodor, (Berl. 1822.) 
which is the history of a sceptic restored to the belief (according 
to this writer, that of Mr. De Wette himself) and his ‘ Vorle- 
sungen tber die Sittenlehre,’ (Berlin, 1823.) i. 18, 183. 260. 
340. 355. 391, 392. 11. 184. 251. 257. 267. 269. 272. 283. 
310. 336—339 The writer in the Arch. du Christianisme 
speaks in very strong terms of the revulsion just experienced 
in Germany, and the discredit into which the Rationalists are 
beginning to fall; and he gives some very sensible cautions to 
those who oppose them. But again, there is another source 
of difficulty touched on in the same paper (433). The writers 
on the same side of the question took different views of it. 
‘ Some,’ says the author, ‘ who defended the supernatural origin 
of Christianity, thought they did good to their cause by re- 
ducing Revelation to the simple authentic promulgation of truths 
accessible to human faculties, while others, who rejected all be« 
lief in an immediate intervention of the Deity in human affairs, 
deduced from their rational systems, or violently incorporated in 
them, under different forms, those very mysterious doctrines, 
which the others sought to get rid of, as incompatible with sound 
reason, and as injurious to the credit of the Gospel. Frequently 
again, the exposition of dogmas placed out of the sphere of human 
intelligence, conducted the learned interpreters, who recognized 
the clear and incontestible declaration of-them in Scripture, to 
entirely opposite conclusions. Whilé some thought, that they 
perceived there the trace of the alterations introduced into pri- 
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fancies; some believe a little more, some a little 
less; some are more, some are less extravagant ; 
but, after this declaration, I do the Rationalists no 
injustice in saying, that the general inclination and 
tendency of their opinions is this, that in the New 
Testament we shall find only the openions of Christ 
and the apostles, adapted to the age in which they 
lived, and not eternal * truths; that Christ himself 


mitive truth, by the first propagators of Christianity, through the 
introduction of their national prejudices and individual ideas into 
the pure and sublime religion of Jesus ; others, regarding these 
mysteries as a necessary supplement to the light of reason aban- 
doned to its own resources, saw in them the strongest proofs of 
the supernatural origin of the Gospel. Thus, there was. the 
singular spectacle of persons using the same arguments to arrive 
at conclusions diametrically opposite ; a spectacle well adapted 
to inspire a salutary distrust of reason, and a singular deference 
for doctrines, submitted perpetually to fresh verifications, to the 
constant examination of men of the most different moral and in- 
tellectual culture, and to the trial of every degree of intelligence, 
doubt, strength, and weakness, which falls to the lot of hu- 
manity.’ 

* This is the very sum and substance of all the statements of the 
Rationalists. See Tittman’s Pragm. Geschicht. p. 208. Behn iiber 
die Lehrart Jesu und Seiner Apost. Leips.1791. Staudlin. Dogmat. 
und Dogmengesch. p. 146. Henke Magaz. V. 539. N. Magaz. II. 
249. Bretschneider Versuch einer Systemat. Entwicklung aller 
in der dogmat. vorkommenden Begriffes. (2d ed.) p. 135. Some 
maintain that the doctrines of the New Testament were not only 
temporary, but local. See Wegscheider, p. 54. note 1. and 
Hafeli’s Nachgel. Schriften, edited by Stolz. vol. ii. p. 73. 
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had neither the design nor power of teaching any 
system which was to endure; that when he taught 
any enduring truth, as he occasionally did, it was 
without being aware of its nature ; that the apostles 
understood still less of real religion ; that the whole 
doctrine, both of Christ and his apostles, as it is di- 
rected to the Jews alone, so it was gathered, in fact, 
from no other source than the Jewish philosophy * ; 
that Christ himself erred, and his apostles spread 
his errors, and that consequently no one of their doc- 
trines is to be received on their authority ; but that 
without any regard to the authority of the books of 
Scripture, and their asserted divine origin, each doc- 
trine is to be examined according to the principles of 
right reason before it is allowed to be divine. This 
last was the point in which, from various indications 
in their writings, the innovators appear to me to 
have found most difficulty to satisfy themselves and 
answer their opponents. They allowed, it may 
be observed, that there were certain enduring truths 
in Christianity ; but the difficulty was to settle the 
exact limits of the theory of accommodation; and 
to distinguish clearly between the temporary and 
the substantial. This difficulty was increased, be- 
cause all of them had not entirely the same views as 
to the origin of Christianity, and the intentions of its 


* See Wegscheider, § 20, 21. Bertholdt’s Christologia Judzo- 
rum, Preef.p.15. Ammon, Opusce. p. 54. Bahrdt. p. 47. note [F]. 
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Founder. They who held the extreme of the opi- 
nions I have just been stating, of course considered 
that the only substantial parts of Christianity were 
the truths of natural religion* ; and every thing be- 


* See the whole of Tittman’s 18th section. Bahrdt. p. 31. note 
[G] says of the modern Theologians, ‘ Sunt qui omnes sectas 
pariter habeant, Christique doctrinam solas rationis veritates com- 
plecti statuant.” Henke, in his ‘ Lineamenta Inst. fid. Christ.’ 
before quoted, maintains, that all revealed religion will by de- 
grees pass over into natural religion*, In an essay by J. C. G. 
Ackermann (Erlangen 1826,) called ‘ Libertatis Evangelice 
Vindiciee atque Fines,’ it is stated (p. 23.) that the only ground 
on which the Rationalists thought any respect due to Christianity 


was, that it was a good exposition of the truths of natural religion ; 


* There are some very curious observations on the subject in Gothe’s Me- 
moirs, I. p. 205, and following. He says that amidst the numberless philosophi- 
cal researches, a little before his day, or while he was young, theologians could 
not long avoid meeting with a religion called natural—that they decided that 
the light of nature might lead us to the knowledge of a God and to moral im- 
provement—that they said all positive religions were entitled equally to respect, 
z. e. that all were equally good—but that no one was more certain than any 
other. They permitted the edifice of Religion to remain, and confessed the im- 
portance and merit of the Bible—found valuable reflections, observations and 
duties superior to those in any other book. Hence they allowed it to serve as 
the foundation of our belief in preference to any other. But in time it shared 
the fate in which the lapse of time involves every profane work. Its inspiration 
had long been maintained, while the obvious inequalities had been the subject 
of many controversies. Writers of different nations had attacked it, while the 
best thinkers in each defended it, but the unjust attacks on it had induced part 
of the faithful to accept cordially the notion that God had accommodated himself 
to the understanding and opinions of men—and that the Prophets, though in- 
spired, had not changed their personal character, so that the language of Isaiah, 
the man of princely birth, was different from that of Amos, the driver of cattle. 
Hence the study of the localities, characteristics, &c. of the East. 

At p. 247 Goethe says, (speaking of the time when he left Leipsic, 1768,) 
‘ The Christian Religion was then fluctuating between its own constitution, 
founded on historical traditions, as well as on positive laws, and a pure Deism, 
the source of belief, and which was in turn destined to become its foundation.’ 
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side, every peculiar and distinguishing doctrine of 
Christianity, every thing relating to the divinity and 
person of the Saviour, with all the consequences to 
be derived from those doctrines, nay, even the sup- 
position * of a divine authority, in the proper sense 


and that they contended it was necessary to clear it from all the 
absurd additions introduced by the superstition of the apostles, 
which were hardly fit for old women, and would be laughed at 
even by the people in these days. Unless this was done, and 
Christianity thus brought back to the simplicity of natural reli- 
gion, it must sink to nothing. See also p. 43 of the same essay, 
where the writer states that, if it were proper, he could name men 
who were not ashamed to propose getting rid of every positive 
doctrine. 

* See Tittman’s Prag. Gesch. p. 216. and the two works to 
which he refers, viz. ‘ Versuch tiber den ursprung der Erkennt- 
niss der Wahrheit und der Wissenschaften. Berlin, 1787.’ and 
‘ Ausfiihrung des plans und des zwecks Jesu.’ vol. ii. p. 355. 
But there is another writer, who held this opinion even more 
strongly if possible. Schmid in a work called, ‘ Ueber den geist 
der Sittenlehre Jesu und Seiner Apostel. (Jena, 1790.) expressly 
says, that, the principles of the Kantian system of morals are 
the foundation of the moral teaching of Christ and his apostles, 
that the spirit of the morality of Christ is only the pure morality 
of reason; that its only ground is the principle of reason, and 
that Jesus had no other aim than to introduce a religion and 
morality of the heart and spirit, instead of the Jewish religion, 
and to erect a moral church ; thatevery thing else which he taught 
was not real, but merely as an outward form and clothing, and 
a means for the first introduction of his doctrine. See Staiidlin’s 
Geschichte der Christ]. Moral. p. 789. Schrockh VIII. p. 121. 
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of the word, were mere accommodations to the pre- 
judices and ignorance of the age. They were, how- 
ever, still anxious, for obvious reasons, to talk of the 
divinity of Christianity, and to speak of it as a revela- 
tion, and they could do so in consonance with their 
opinions, because, as I have just said, they allowed 
that Christianity did contain some truths, and as all 
that is good and true comes from God *, might con- 
sider its truth and divinity as synonymous. It is 
this idle equivocation which enabled these writers to 
keep up appearances, and retain the terms and 
phrases used by Christian writers, while in fact many 
of them laid aside all that is peculiar to Christianity, 
and considered it only as natural religion; and as 


‘ Eckermann, in his Dogmatik, maintained that the whole 
system of Jesus was only a popular direction to a right, moral, 
and reasonable worship of God, and that every thing else 
which is found in the N. T. and is reckoned as Christianity, is 
only accommodation, history, or recent addition. The clear 
doctrine of Jesus must be looked for in the Gospels; in the 
Epistles are many additions and marks of misunderstanding and 
error, and even in our Gospels, the narrations of the real com- 
posers are mixed up with many foreign additions, and owe 
their present form to persons at the end of the first or second 
century.’ Staiidlin Geschichte der Rat*., &c. p. 301. 

_* See Eckermann’s Theologische Beitrage, vol. ii. p. 2. Titt- 
man, p. 225. 

+ On the Rationalists’ dishonesty in this point, see my Appen- 

dix, pp. 34 and 95. 
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all that was left in it after their operations was still 
good and true, still held that it is so far divine. 
When it was urged on them, that, even if the Jews 
be said to have mistaken between natural and su- 
pernatural, Christ absolutely asserts the immediate 
divine origin of his doctrine, that the apostles posi- 
tively distinguish between the truths of natural re- 
ligion and revelation, and that the notion of an im- 
mediate agency is the very groundwork of the whole 
narrative of the origin and first history of Christi- 
anity and of its Founder, all this was answered by the 
never-failing hypothesis of accommodation *. When 
the prophecies {+ of the Old Testament were cited, 


* There are some excellent remarks on this misceievous theory 
in Starck’s Philosophical Dialogues (p. 113—116.), a work of 
which some account will be found below. 

+ Ammon. (Summa. Theol. §. 13.) says, that leaving to phi- 
losophers to decide, whether the gift of prophecy be possible or 
not, it is quite clear, that Christ himself directly renounces the 
power (Matt. xxiv. 36. Acts i. 7.) and that therefore there are no 
prophecies of his in the New Testament *, that prophecies are 
recorded in the Bible, as uttered by men of doubtful character +, 
asin Numb. xxii. 5., 1 Kings xxii. 22., 2 Chron. xviii. 13. that 
many are obscure, and never were fulfilled t, that others seem to 


* He seems in’the note to except Matt. xiii. 40. xvii. 22. xx.19. Luke xiii. 
30. But surely one is sufficient to overturn his argument. 

t Wegscheider, (p. 178.) adds Numb. xxii. 5. 1 Sam. xv. 32. Jonah i. 3. 
iv. 1. John xi. 51. The persons here mentioned, are reckoned unworthy of 
God’s assistance, as if we were to judge what means God ought to pursue, or 
what agents it is proper for him to employ. 

} Wegscheider refers to Isai. xxix. 34. Ixiii. 55. Dan. ii. 7. Hos. ix. 3. 
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appeal was ‘made to the imterpreters on the new 


have been made after the event *, that all are reckoned obscure 
and imperfect, by the apostles themselves. As these accusations 
apply, he says, to almost all the prophecies of the Old and New 
Testaments, it must be confessed, that the argument from pro- 
phecies needs whatever excuse it can find, both in the delirium of 
the prophets who were transported out of their senses (John xi. 
31, 2 Pet. 1. 21.), the double sense in which they are quoted in 


xi. 5. Ezek. xl. and following. Luke i. 32, 33. Actsii.30. Matt. xxvi. 32. 
comp. Acts i. 4, and other places. 

* Wegscheider repeats this charge very offensively, and cites Gen. xxv. 23. 
xxvii. 27. xxix. 39. xl. 49. Numb. xxiv. 17. Deut. xxxili. He too (as in- 
deed does also Ammon) says there are others altered from their real meaning, 
and explained differently, so as to apply to some event which took place, as 
Dan. ix. 34. Ps. xvi. comp. Acts ii, 29. Ps. xxii. 17. comp. John xix. 23. Isa. 
liii. Matt. xii. 40. Rosenmiiller on Isaiah xxi. tells us that this pretended pro- 
phecy of the fall of Babylon contains such an exact account of the circumstances 
of the siege, that there is no doubt it was written by some one present at it. 
Again, in the preface to chap. xxiii. where there is a prophecy of the fall of 
Tyre, he says that the prophecy was uttered at the time; and that more- 
over there are certain words used which clearly fix this prophecy to be later 
than Isaiah. For the Nile is called su) which only occurs in Jer. xi. 18. 
and 1 Chron. xiii. 5.; and the two methods of defining time in ver. 15, viz 
by the years of a king and seventy years, show a later age ; for the first only oc- 
curs in Dan. viii. 21. (comp. vii. 4.) and the other is quite peculiar to Jeremiah. 
And, besides this, two words are written in a Chaldaic way in ver. 11. So also 
Eichhorn,’ Einleit. in das alte Test. part iii. p. 72. 83. (3d edition.) How wild 
in such a language as Hebrew, and with such imperfect data for fixing the inter- 
val between Isaiah and the time when the Book of Chronicles was written, to 
determine a matter of such moment on circumstances, not strong if certain, and 
uncertain because of a nature where the difference might be wholly the work of 
a transcriber! But one of Rosenmiiller’s most positive declarations is that on 
Numbers xxiv. 19. He settles that the star and sceptre refer not to the Mes- 
siah, but to David, and then adds, ‘ Who can believe that these things could be 
foretold by Balaam? Certainly, if such an oracle was found in the book of a 
Greek or Roman writer, no one would doubt that i¢ was invenied after the trans- 
actions which it foretells took place.’ What he may say on this point, in his new 
edition, | am not solicitous to enquire. I have already the strongest assurance 
from his method of discussing such questions, that his opinion on any subject 
must be of very trifling value. 
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plan, who asserted constantly that there were no 


the New Testament, (Matt. ii. 23. Rom. x. 18.), and the remark- 
able variety of interpretation. Ammon and Wegscheider further 
say, that Jesus in Matt. xi. 11. Luke vii. 28. spoke in terms of 
contempt of the Hebrew prophets, which is quite untrue. Weg- 
scheider adds, that prophecies would favour fatalism, take away 
human freedom, and are irreconcileable with the Divine perfec- 
tions; that there are no prophecies properly so called, or suffi- 
ciently clear in either Testament; and that that of Christ as to 
the destruction of Jerusalem is not announced with sufficient 
clearness; that Jesus followed the style of interpretation found in 
the Talmudic and Rabbinical writing, and transferred to himself 
many things in the Old Testament, which really referred to future 
changes in the state of the Jews, as they seemed to apply, and he 
might thus use the Jewish ideas of a Messiah, to further his own 
notions of founding the Messiah’s spiritual kingdom. Eichhorn 
in his book, called Die Hebraischen Propheten (in 3 vols. 8vo, 
Gottingen, 1816—1819.) has attempted to show, that the pro- 
phecies in the books of the Old Testament, generally merely give 
a poetical dress to affairs carried on in the prophet or the poet’s 
life-time. In his introduction to the Old Testament (Part iii. 
pp. 1 and 31.) it will be found that he says that there are very 
few pretences to prophecy in the Prophets—that they were 
sharp clever men who saw farther into futurity than their contem- 
poraries. But the feeling in this school is very distinctly shown 
by the following contemptuous note of the younger Rosenmiiller 
on Isa. vii. 17.‘ Quum Vitringe, ut ceteris omnibus sue eetatis 
interpretibus, heec alte infixa esset persuasio, singulis Hebreeorum 
effatis certos respondere eventus,’ &c. They who are curious to 
see more on this subject, may refer to Eckermann’s Theol. Bei- 
trage, vol. I. and II., and to a paper by Ziegler in Henke’s Mag. 
I. 1. and also to the same work, I. p. 561, to Gesenius Commen- 
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prophecies to be found, or (what perhaps was 
stranger still,) that there was nothing in the Old 
Testament clear enough to argue from without 


tar tiber den Jesaia I, 828, to Ammon’s Bibl. Theol. II. 1—240, 
to his Ausfihrl. Unterr. p. 140. and to Scherer’s Ausf. Erklarung 
der Sammtl. Weissag. der N. T. Leipsic, 1803. In speaking of 
Christ’s prophecy of his own resurrection, Paulus devotes seven 
pages of his commentary to prove that Christ never meant any 
such prophecy (vol. II. p. 564-571.) His first proof is, that the 
apostles did not understand it so, as is clear from the women’s seek- 
ing toembalm him, and from the apostles themselves not believing 
the story of his resurrection at first. Then he argues (from Matt. 
xxvl. 29. Mark xiv. 25. Luke xxii. 18.) that Christ had no no- 
tion of returning short/y—and that he would not have thought it 
necessary to cheer his disciples as he did before his death, if he 
could have prophesied that in three days he should jom them 
again. All the promises of meeting again with the apostles, 
Paulus refers merely to meeting in a future life. Wegscheider 
adds, that Christ, though he reproaches his disciples with their 
want of faith, does not allude to any distrust of a prophecy of 
his; and that the phrase three days is often used of what will 
soon happen, as in Cic. Epist. ad Qu. fratr. I. 4. See also Paulus 
Meletem. ad Hist. de Res. Mortucrum. Jena, 1796. Herder’s 
Erloser der Menschen (Riga, 1794.) p. 76. Eichhorn’s Allgem. 
Biblioth. vol. VII. Part VI. (1797.) p. 1039. It is painful to 
find such passages as the following in the works of Schleierma- 
cher, ‘ Es kann niemals befriedigend nachgewiesen werden, dass 
jene Propheten Christus, so wie er wirklich gewesen, und das 
Christenthum, so wie es sich wirklich entwickelt hat, vorhergesagt 
haben, und somit verschwindet in diesen hinsicht der bestimmte 
Unterschied zwischen Weissagung und unbestimmter Ahnung.’ 


Bahrdt (ubi supra) tells us, that the prophets were good and wise 
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danger of arbitrary conclusious *, until the notion of 
an immediate agency was established on other 
grounds. They appear to me indeed to wish to 
imply with Hume, that no evidence could establish 
a prophecy. Some, however, adopted a different 
method, and went so far as to attack the whole body 
of the prophets as impostors in the most outrageous 


and revolting terms f. With respect to the mira- 


men, who opposed the superstitious notions of the ages in which 
they lived, and defended the doctrine of nature, afterwards re- 
newed by Christ, against superstition. Bauer (in his ed. of 
Glass. Phil. Sacr. vol. II. §. 2. Part I. §. 3. p. 259.) says, that all 
interpreters err by introducing Christian doctrines into the pro- 
phetical and poetical parts of the Old Testament, and afterwards 
(p. 401, sq. §. 95 and 96.) expressly states, that the prophets 
were inspired only according to the notion that all sudden move- 
ments of the mind come from God ; and that the words attributed 
to Him, are only to be reckoned as the thoughts arising sponta- 
neously in the prophet’s mind. 

* Tittman says (p. 228) Die exegeten schienen, wenn sie 
auch nicht interresse dabey hatten, in den Weissagungen des 
A. T. keine Weissagungen zu finden, doch so viel nur erinnern 
zu miissen, dass man nicht ohne gefahr willkiikrlicher Schliisse 
aus jenen Weissagungen eine folge ziehen kénne, welche nur dann 
nothigend seyn wiirde, wenn man dabey eine unmittelbare gott- 
liche einwirkung nothwendig annehmen miisste. So Bahrdt 
Syst. Theol. Luth. Orth. p. 145. note[O.] ‘ At omnem a Ve- 
teri Test. Christi et filii Dei mentionem alienam esse, ipsique per 
interpretationes arbitrarias modo illatam, esse, viri hodie doctis- 
simi censent.’ 


+ There is a book by Scherer, (a clergyman in Hesse Darm- 
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cles *, when they were urged as proofs of immediate 


stadt) already quoted, called Ausfihrliche Erklarungen der 
sammtliche Messianische Weissagungen, published at Alten- 
burgh and Erfurdt 1801, and Leipsic 1803. Scherer represents 
the prophets of the Old Testament as so many Indian jugglers, 
who made use of the pretended inspiration of Moses, and the 
revelations of the prophets, to deceive the people. He treats those 
who have still any regard for the prophecies of the New Testa- 
ment as enthusiasts and simpletons, calls all the predictions re- 
specting the person of the Messiah nonsense, ‘accuses the pro- 
phets of being cunning deceivers, and says that the belief of 
those prophets brought and has preserved incredulity on earth. 
This precious work is praised by the Allgem. Deutsche Bibliothek. 
LXIX. p. 228 and 238, as a very commendable book, inas- 
much as it contributes to dissipate the shades of ignorance, 
blindness, and folly. But there is a book called Moses und Jesus, 
by Buchholz, published at Berlin in 1803, in which Moses espe- 
cially is abused, and accused first of deceit, and then of terror- 
ism, Janisch also (Univers. iiberblick der Entwicklung der 
Measchengeschlechts) makes the same charge, and says that 
the Levites were the satellites and executioners of Moses, whom 
he used for the purpose of establishing his power. This man 
was a preacher at Berlin. There is an Essay ‘On the Priest- 
and-Prophet-Clubs of the Jews,’ in Scherer’s Archiv zur Vervollk. 
des Bibelstudiums (vol. i. part i.) in which the prophets are made 
out to be Demagogues and Radical Reformers. 

* T adopt the 17th section of Ammon’s Summa Theol. as the 
ground-work of what I have to say on this topic. ‘ There were 
afterwards theologians, who in opposition to this opinion, (that is, 
the importance of miracles as an argument) said, that God ruled 
the world, which he had made, by a true and very great miracle, 
with an unchangeable will, and that, therefore, on account of his 
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agency, by some they were said to be that mytho- 


very great wisdom *the irrevocable laws of nature could not change.’ 
Ammon here refers to his own Theologische Abhandlungen, Part ii. 
p. 157, Gottingen, 1799. Aufhellungen neuerer Géttesgelehr. 
I, p. 540. Eckermann’s Handbuch, I. 439. I would add Do- 
derlein (Inst. Theol. Christ.) § 9, 10. particularly p. 27. * Then 
came the philosophers, who denied that a supernatural event 
could be known by any man, by experience, and plainly taught, 
that the eternal moral order of things could not be disturbed by 
such a notion, without superstition. Historical and critical 
writers, showed that there was not evidence for the greater part of 
miracles, and that facts contrary to nature were not mentioned 
in Scripture (Matt. xvi. 1.)’ (Here he refers to his own Theolog. 
Bibl. II. p. 342. 2d ed.) ‘ Interpreters proved that faith was 
not nourished, but rather damped by miracles (Matt. xvi. 23. 
John vi. 2. 30. xi. 46.), for the truth of the doctrine is superior 


* TI must desire pardonif I translate inaccurately, but the fact is, that Ammon, 
Wegscheider, and some others of the same school, are so loose and careless in 
their Latin compositions, nay, frequently, so ungrammatical, that it is not always 
easy to do more than get at their general meaning. How ardently is it to be 
desired, that (while to the honour of Germany, classical literature is so much 
cultivated and so highly honoured, ) the character of divine and philologer was 
not so often separated as it is, in that country, but that men would remember, 
that they who can best interpret other books, can best interpret Scripture also, 
that they would study Ernesti’s works, and tread in his steps. I believe I am 
correc in saying, that, till a very recent period, Schleiermacher was almost the 
only divine in Germany, who was likewise a great scholar. Paulus and the 
rest of the Rationalist party are learned men, if learning consists in reading, and 
in the congestion of materials, but they are not scholars, not critics, not able to 
apply what they have collected, nor to choose what ought to be collected. It is 
a proud boast of the English church, that a very large portion of the great scho- 
lars of England, have been divines, and that most of her great divines have been 
great scholars too. To this circumstance must be imputed the soundness of inter- 
pretation, for which English divinity is honourably remarkable. Need I cite the 
names of Pearson, and Stillingfleet, and Bentley, and Lowth, and Toup, in past 
times, or observe, that except Porson, almost every scholar of recent times, was, 
or is, in holy orders? 


— 
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logy * which must attend every religion to gain the 


to the authority of the miracle, and that is to be shown by inter- 
nal arguments, and proved, before we can safely judge of the 

miracle. We therefore think, that the Biblical doctrine, as to 
~ miracles, viz. that they were events to excite wonder, is the right 
one, and look on them, after Christ, (John xiv, 11.) not as pri- 
mary arguments, but subsidiary means of knowing the truth, 
For experience shows, that the faith of novices is easily built 
upon the miracles of Scripture, which bespeak a particular pro- 
vidence.’ That our Saviour attributed little to the evidence of 
miracles is attempted to be shown by Nitzsch in a thesis, called 
‘ Quantum Christus tribuerit miraculis’ (Wittemberg, 1726), by 
Eckerman Theol. Beitr. V. 2. and by Paulus in the N. Theol. 
Journal, IX. 342. Wegscheider tells us (with many others 
whom I have quoted on the words ‘ whether a revelation be 
possible’) that we have no means for knowing what are real 
miracles—that all barbarous people fill their history with pro- 
digies (see Anton Comparatio Librorum SS. Vet. Feed. et Scrip. 
profan. Greec. Latinorumque eum in finem instituta, ut simili- 
tudo que inter utrosque deprehenditur, clarius appareat. Gorl. 
1816—21. Part iv. Kaiser Bibl. Theol. I. 189. Herder Christl. 
Schrift. II. 96. and especially Bauer’s edition of Glass, Philol. 
Sacr. vol. ii. Part il. p. 261.)—that in some cases the historians 
» mix facts and reasonings (see Gurlitt Oratio de usu librorum SS. 
ad humanitatem, &c. excolendam. Hamb. 1803. Krummacher 
Ueber den Geist und die form der Evang. Geschichte. Leips. 
1805. p. 81. Briefe tber d. Rat’. p. 338. 343. 355.)—that 
they follow traditions (as for instance, those of the creation, the 
nativity of Christ, and some circumstances of his death) and re- 
late mythi—or again, relate events not at all contrary to the 


* See page 156. 
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attention of the multitude; by some, the common 


common course of nature (Exod, xv. 25. See Michaelis Orient. 
Bibl. yol. v. p. 61. Exod. xii. 21. De Wette Kritik der Israel, 
Geschichte, I. 206. Exod. xvi. Judg. xy.15. comp. Joseph. 
Ant. V. 10. Matt. ix. 18—26. Luke vii. 27—35. Mark viii, 
22. John i. 50. ix.6,7. Briefe wber den Rat’. p. 215.) Again, 
says Wegscheider, the sacred writers confess, that the truth of 
the doctrine does not depend on the miracle (Deut. xvii. 11. 
Matt. xii. 27. Luke ix. 49. Gal. i. 8. et al.) but must be proved 
before we can judge of the miracle ; and it is clear, that these won- 
ders (as, for example, those of curing the sick) which even Jesus 
confesses could be worked by his countrymen (Luke xi. 19. John 
xiv. 12.)had no effect on the people, but rather increased their dis- 
belief(Matt xvi. 1, xxi. 23. et al.) from which even the apostles were 
not free Lukexxiv. 21); and it cannot be thought they could 
produce any stronger effects in after ages, than on the spectators. 
Christ himself also entirely rejected all faith which depended on 
miracles (Matt. xii. 39. et al.); and such a belief is extremely 
unfavourable to virtue, and breaks the sanctity of the moral law 
(see Kant Religion innerhalb d. granz. d. bl. Verniinft, p. 116,). 
Hence, like Ammon, Wegscheider adopts what he calls the Bib- 
lical notion, and considers miracles as striking events to catch 
attention, which, as we cannot now doubt, however a barbarous 
age might, proceed from the established order of things, Their 
practical use was for the novices and the ignorant, to induce 
them to learn the truth, and they were not intended as argu- 
ments. In a stronger sense they are not reconcilable with God’s 
perfections and the direction of the human mind, which is ne- 
cessarily bound to certain laws of experience, and cannot recog- 
nise any certain proofs of a supernatural operation. Indeed 
Schleiermacher himself (I. § 20. p. 116.) on this last point seems | 
to agree with Wegscheider. ‘ Die wunder im engern sinne d. he 
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and well-known arguments and ribaldry of the infi- 


Erscheinungen im Gebiet der Natur, welche aber nicht auf na- 
tiirliche Weise sollen bewirkt werden seyn, konnen an und fiir 
sich gar keinen beweis liefern.’ So Bretschneider Handbuch der 
Dogmat. I. 187. See Herder Christl. Schrift. II. 259, Nie- 
meyer Briefe an Christl. Religionslehrer, I. 208. Greiling Das 
Leben Jesu von Nazareth. p. 157. De miraculis Enchiridion a 
Philosopho Theologis exhibitum, Zwickau, 1805. Ammon. Nov. 
Opusc. p. 173. 

To show that the miracles can be explained as mere natural 
events, there is a book by Eck, called Versuch die Wunder- 
geschischten des N. T. nattirlich zu erklaren (Berlin, 1795.) See 
also another book with the title Erklarung der Sammtlichen 
Wundergeschischten des A. T. aus naturlichen Ursachen. 2 vols. 
8vo. Berlin, 1800—4., Paulus’s ivth vol. and Bretschneider’s Syst. 
Entwicklung der Dogmat. begriff. p. 246. Bauer's Hebr. My- 
thologie des A. und N. Test. and Kaiser Bibl. Theol. I. 195. 

I. G. Rosenmiiller in his Beweis der Wahrheit der Christl. 
Religion, p. 35. says, that miracles have lost all their force as 
proofs : and Thies the translator of the New Testament tells us, 
that neither the conversion of St. Paul, nor the ascension of 
Christ, will now make converts, for as the sphere of nature en- 
larges, miracles vanish. On the conversion of St. Paul, see 
Bretschneider Handbuch der Dogmat. I. 191. Wegscheider 
(p. 175.) says, that the story is so told, that we can make no- 
thing of it; and that we must remember, that St. Paul was 
much inclined to visions and extasies. As to the ascension of 
Christ, Wegscheider has written expressly to prove it a mythus, 
in the Allgem. Lit. Zeit. 1812. N. 53. See also Kaiser Bibl. 
Theol. I. p. 260. Wegscheider, (p. 365.) says, that though 
Christ seemed to the standers-by to expire, yet, after a few 
hours, being given up to the sedulous care of his friends, he re- 
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del were unsparingly used; by one or more, high 


turned to life on the third day. See De Wette Bibl. Dogmat. 
258. One person called Brennecke, has written a book to show, 
that Christ lived twenty-seven years on earth after his ascension. 
This book, which went through two editions at Luneburg in 
1819, is mentioned both by Hohenegger and Wegscheider ; but 
I have not seen it, and cannot imagine the line of argument pur- 
sued. Wegscheider says it is entirely exegetical but contempti- 
ble. A list of the writers against it is given in Bretschn. Handb. 
d. Dogmat. II. p. 212, and there is a treatise by Weber called, 
Gift und Gegengift (Hall. 1820.)—Schleiermacher, who does 
not indeed reject all miracles, but much that is beyond common 
experience, does so on the ground of want of evidence. He 
does not, in short, in some cases, believe the assertions of 
the writers, in others he resolves all into poetical colouring, 
Thus (p. 301, of his Critical Essay on St. Luke in the Trans- 
Jation,) he denies the assertion of the Evangelist that an angel 
appeared to Christ, simply because we haye only Luke’s tes- 
timony, and it is not clear how the information could have 
been gained. ‘This is poor ground to take on such a question. 
So also (p. 305.) he speaks of the veil being rent, simply because, 
according to him, the priests would have concealed it if true, 
and neither Matthew nor Luke could have known it, or if they 
had, the other apostles would have often appealed to this strong 
fact, as if they appealed (in their writings) to half the miracles, 
or as if that affected the question! Again, p. 25, we are told 
that chap. i. of St. Luke isa little poetical work; and, p. 28, he 
doubts or denies many of the facts it contains. So subsequently 
he judges of chap. ii. 

* A splendid specimen of what can can be said on this point, 
may be found in a little book, called ‘ Vindicie Sacr. N. T. 
Scripturarum, oppugnatarum ab iis, quibus Mythi et Prodigia of- 


a ee eee — 


in station in the church, some artifice (probably 


fensioni sunt,’ published at Helmstadt in 1825, avowedly by a 
Lutheran ; and from internal evidence, by a minister of that per- 
suasion (p. 15). Its professed object is to vindicate Scripture 
from the suspicions of those who are offended at miracles; and 
the method pursued is the arguing, that every religion must have 
a mythology, and that the history of Christ and the miracles, 
are the mythology by which the salutary moral truths of Chris- 
tianity are recommended to those who would not have received 
them without this dress. The author begins with the usual po- 
sitions, that we must judge of ancient writers according to the 
spirit of their age, as they must lend themselves to the barbarous 
notions of the times in which they lived ; that every religion must 
have attractions, and that the strange things we find in Scrip-’ 
ture, are put in for that purpose; that although we had better 
leave things as they are for the vulgar, who must have something 
external to rely on, yet divines should examine and find out the 
truth ; that we see in every religion many mythi, of the genera- 
tions, incarnations, and apparitions of the gods *—and that 


they who call Mahomet an impostor, and Zoroaster mad, who 


* The history of the creation is a mythus; and very like the mythi of other 
ancient nations, says Wegscheider (p. 283.) but whether it is’a philosophical or 
historical mythus, authors doubt. See Eichhorn Urgeschichte (by Gabler) 
Nurnberg, 1790—1795. Bauer’s Theol. d. A. T. p. 138. Pott. Moses und 
David Keine Geologen. Berlin, 1799. De Wette Kritik d. Israel. Geschichte 
(1807 ) p. 27. Gesenius in Ersch et Gruber’s Allgem. Encyklop. Article Agam. 
I. p. 358. The mode of creation, history of Paradise, and of God teaching 
Adam and Eve, are mythi; and it is as absurd to enquire into the site of Para- 
dise, as that of the garden of the Hesperides. See Wegsch. p. 292, and 294. 
On the improbability of mankind springing from one pair, see Ballenstedt’s 
Urwelt, Part III. p. 41. Ammon’s Bibl. Theol. I. p. 282, Meiners’s Unter- 
suchungen uber die Verschiedenheit der Menschennaturen. (Tiibingen, 1811.) 
Appearances of angels are mythi. Eckermann Comp. Theol. Christ. 87. Staiidlin 
Dogmat. und Dogmengesch. p. 230. Ammon Summ. Theol. p. 138. See also 
Schleierm. Christl. Glaub. I. §54. The Fall, the Tree of Knowledge, the 
Serpent, &c. show a mythus, Wegsch. p. 350. 
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magnetism *) has been even within the last ten 


* This is the amiable fancy of Jacobi in his Geschichte Jesu 
fiir denkende und Gemuthvolle Lesern. published at Gotha in 
1816.; and of Richter in his Christenthum und die altesten Re- 
ligion des Orients. At least, Hohenegger gives extracts from 
their works to this effect; the works themselves I cannot procure. 


laugh at the story of Buddha’s generation from a virgin, who 
conceived him by a rainbow, or at Mahomet’s discourses with 
Gabriel, &c. should not be angry if people examine the stories 
of Enoch, Moses, Samson, &c. or put the greatest part of what 
is related of Jesus and the apostles into the class of fables; that 
the real religion of Christ is rational; but that when he found 
that men could not be driven from their vices otherwise, he began 
to assume a supernatural authority, and play the part of a pro- 
phet—and afterwards took up that of the Messiah, because some 
of his admirers thought he must be the person. All this seems, 
in fact, a mere repetition of the opinion of Cludius, in a work 
called a ‘ Primitive View of Christianity,’ 1808. And this wor- 
thy gentleman held the high office of Superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Church at Hildesheim! In chap. xvii. the author of the 
book I have been speaking of, enquires whether these last doc- 
trines are really true, and whether Jesus had persuaded himself 
that he was endowed with supernatural powers; or only took 
up the character from prudential reasons! Strange to tell (after 
what he had said before) he decides that it was most probable 
Jesus had deceived himself, and was really persuaded that he did 
possess supernatural powers, and thus was an enthusiast in the 
best sense *. He then tells us (chap. xxvi.) that the Christians 
were obliged to elevate their founder’s mean condition, by won- 


* So says Wieland inhis Agathodemon. See his works, vol. XXXII. Pp 
335—355. 
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years suggested ; from the less daring, however, the 


derful stories, and proceeds to examine them. The first mythus 
is that concerning John the Baptist, who he tells us, certainly 
existed. But he disbelieves Luke’s accounts, that John was re- 
lated to Christ, or of the same age. It is most likely, he says, 
that John was older, but that as it was not known who were his re- 
lations, or how old he was, but simply that there was such a person, 
there was an opportunity for this mythus; and then he considers 
the different mythi of Christ’s birth *, the advent of the magi, the 


baptism, temptation, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ +. 


* This is constantly referred to the fancies of a barbarous age and people, and 
many instances are given by the writers on this side, of similar stories in other 
nations. The AZgyptian notions of Apis—the Hindoo of Buddha—the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. See Wegsch. p.273. Schmidt Bibliothek fiir Kritik und Exeg. 
d. N. T. vol. I. Part I. and II. Henke’s Mag. V. p. 146. N. Mag. III. 365. 
V.91. Staudlin Dogmatik und Dogmengesch. p. 295. Greiling, Das Leben 
Jesu v. Nazareth, p. 24. 

¢ It may be said, that I ought not to appeal to such an ignorant, vulgar, and 
rash writer, as the author of this tract ; but I can see no difference in the prin- 
ciples or the proceedings of many of the writers of this school and his. I would 
refer to Bauer’s long dissertation on the mythi in the Old Testament (at 
the end of his and Dathe’s edition of Glass’s Philologia Sacra, a book in 
every one’s hands,) where he gets rid of all that is important in the Old 
Testament, either in history, or prophecy—to Wegscheider’s 42d section, where 
every thing of a supernatural kind is put on one side, by the same means— 
to Gabler’s edition of Eichhorn’s Urgeschichte (1791.) II. p. 481.—to Meyer’s 
Hermeneutica Sacra Vet. Test. (Lubec. 1800.) II. § 215. and a variety of other 
works. But without appealing to general declarations, they who run through 
any of these works, Wegscheider’s for example, will see that this is the practical 
principle on which all is explained, that the miraculous birth of Christ (p. 372.) 
is treated by these writers, as the fancy of a later age; that the descent into hell 
(for which they refer to the spurious gospel of Nicodemus) is considered as a 
mythus, derived from the notion, that Christ is the Saviour ofall, and therefore 
of the dead (see De Wette’s Bibl. Dogm. 258. Bertholdt. Christol. Jud. § 34.) 
and so of every doctrine relating to Christ’s person. See Wegscheider especially, 
pp. 387—393. Perhaps I could hardly appeal to a stronger passage than one 
in Bertholdt’s Kritisch. Journ. der neuest. Theol. Litt. vol. V. Part III. where 
the writer says, that Christian mythology must be explained from its analogy 
with all the politics and religions of antiquity ; that profane and sacred mytho- 
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answer was always either that it was impossible that 


On the resurrection of Christ, the writer says, that though there are 
doubts and difficulties, and though the apostles constantly assert 
its truth, the probable story is, that the followers of Jesus enraged 
at his death, gave it out, that being taken from the power of the 
wicked, he lived with God, and enjoyed the reward of his virtue 
—and they represented this life of their Master to themselves and 
others, in the most glowing colours, and so by degrees, said that 
he was still living, raised from the dead, and rewarded—that 
then all the facts were told and believed, and that it was not easy 
to contradict them, or examine their story (p. 127.) Now 
Paulus tells us fairly, in his Commentary (III. p. 810.) that 
Christ did not really die, but suffered a fainting fit. It appears 
from Doderlein, (Inst. Theol. Christ. I]. p. 277. § 241.) who 
strongly defends the truth of the doctrine, that Bahrdt, (I suppose 


logy are as like each other as two eggs ; (I ought to say, that my extract was 
made some time ago, and that I cannot now verify it; the phrase is so vulgar, 
and the assertion so indecent, that I hope I may have erred) ; that Christ must 
be put in the category of Hercules, the Dioscuri, Romulus, and Alexander, and 
that we can thus get rid of many difficulties in the New Testament, and of what- 
ever is offensive in the life of Jesus. The author of the Briefe uber den Rational- 
ismus, who is picked out by Dr. Bretschneider as one of the most violent Ration- 
alists, is not so bad as some whom I have quoted. But I prefer giving his opi- 
nions in the words of Staiidlin (Geschichte der Rationalism. p. 306.) He con- 
siders Jesus, says Staudlin, as a mere man, as a product of his people and age, 
but exceeded by no one in wisdom, virtue and piety. His origin, education and 
destiny are not clear; and the lives of him are so indefinite and rhapsodical as 
not to be depended on. Whatever, however, tends to raise his origin above na- 
ture is to be referred to the class of mythi, as in the case of other persons. This 
writer says he can form no idea of the supernatural origin of man; he denies 
not that there is a fond de verité in the narrations of the circumstances of his life 
in the N. T. but cannot, like the writers, consider them as miracles. Some may 
be naturally explained, but he sets no great value on such explanations and pre- 
fers leaving these narratives to stand or fall. The resurrection he believes, and 
can thence only explain the existence and duration of the Christian Church. But 
how it happened he knows not. He suspects no fraud on the part of his friends. 
But it seems most probable that Gop mediately produced this revivification. 
(2 the meaning). 
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there should have been a miracle under such cir- 
cumstances, or that even allowing Christ to have 


in his Ausfiihrung des plans und Zwecks Jesu, a book I cannot 
procure) supposes that Christ really retreated after his supposed 
death, to some place, known only to his disciples. Semler 
(Beantwortung d. fragmente eines ungénannten, 2d ed. Hall. 
1780.) in answer to Reimarus, who in Lessing’s Beitrage aus den 
Schatzen der Wolfenb. Bibl., in the fifth of the celebrated frag- 
ments, (Wolfenb. 1777.) had denied the truth of the resurrection, 
says, that it is a poetic mythus to be received in some moral or 
allegorical sense. See Eberhard’s remarks on this, in his Geist 
des Urchristenthums, III. (Halle, 1808.) p. 122. Kaiser (Bibl. 
Theol. I. 253.) has, according to Wegscheider, a different theory, 
that it is an historico-poetical mythus, made up ‘ e rebus in facto 
positis, quee pro visionibus et revelationibus habite fuerunt.’ I 
do not fully understand this expression, at least, I do not see how 
it can apply to the resurrection. It is not easy to tell Wegschei- 
der’s own opinion. In p. 391, he seems to support the common 
sense of the question, that if the apostles had not seen Christ 
really'restored from the dead, they would not have believed it as 
firmly as we see they did; but in p- 390, he tells us, that the 
whole hinge of the business turns on separating the facts, and the 
method in which the witnesses judged of those facts, and that if 


this be done, although the miraculous part of the history vanishes, 


Christ’s return to life is not taken away, but when stripped of its 


mythic dress, still may be piously received as a signal proof that 
Providence protected Christianity *. He then argues, that the 


* His words are, ‘Omnino omnis hujus rei cardo in eo vertitur, ut res ipsa in 
facto posita et ratio eam judicandi atque enarrandi a testibus adhibita recte discer- 
nantur.’ Ihave thought it right to give his words, for a reason stated elsewhere, 
as to other persons of his party, that their Latin is beyond me. And in this 
case I feel it to be the more necessary, as Statidlin says positively (Geschichte 
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had the power of working miracles, it was highly 
improbable that in the particular case alleged, he 
would have judged it right to exert it ; and secondly, 
the words were examined, and by every possible dis- 


truth. of the religion does not depend on this fact; nay, that it’ 
cannot depend on any fact known only to a few people, and by 
them clothed with the appearance of a miracle, but on the agree- 
ment of its principles with right reason; and that moreover 
Christ himself afterwards did not build his doctrine on it. There 
is a passage in Schrockh which states all these proceedings so 
well, that I cannot but extract it. It is in vol. VII. p. 630. 
‘Inspiration,’ says he, ‘was given up—interpolations in Scrip- 
ture were believed to exist. In the oldest, and partly in more 
recent history, instead of historical facts, these writers saw only 
allegories, mythi, philosophical principles, and national history. 
Where appearances of God, and the angels, or their immediate 
agency are related, nothing was seen but Jewish images or dreams. 
Every thing miraculous was explained from natural causes, even 
the miracles of Jesus. Instead of prophecies fulfilled, all which 


established any connection between the Old and New Testament 
was said to be mere accommodation. The Old was degraded in 


comparison with the New, and all the doctrines of the New were 
not reckoned of equal value. The explanation of all biblical 
books was pursued on new principles. The Song of Solomon 
was not mystical. The Revelations contained no prophecy of 
the fortunes of the church.’ 


des Rat*. et Sup*. p. 306,) that it is Wegscheider’s opinion that Christ did not rise 
from the dead—that the circumstance must be naturally explained—that in short 
he was not dead, and that we must be careful to separate the fact and the judg- 
ment passed on it. It is possible that Wegscheider may have expressed himself 
more positively in his 5th edition, which was published in 1826. Mine (the 4th) 
was published in 1824. Eckermann talks of the resurrection being an extra- 
ordinary natural circumstance, &c. &c. See Schréckh, VIII. p. 70. 
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tortion, they were forced into any meaning but their 
own. The extraordinary part of these discussions is, 
that those who held somewhat sounder opinions, in- 
stead of rejecting such a mass of absurdity at once, 
allowed themselves to be so far at least affected by 
the outcry of this many-worded wisdom, as to retire 
from the ground of miracles as liable to doubts, and 
to take their stand on the excellence of Christianity 
itself. Here, although a few bolder and worse than 
the rest, pointed their attacks against the character 
and views of the Saviour*, it is only justice to say 
_ that this example was not followed, that on the con- 
trary, many who maintained that Christianity was 
a mere temporary dispensation, that its time was 
past, and that the world ought to return to natural 
religion j, still did justice to the Founder of this 
temporary dispensation, and allowed that his object 
was the improvement of mankind, that his life and 
character were pure and holy and blameless. Here 


* See a note above in p. 117. Reimarus and Bahrdt were, 
I presume, the great authorities on this point. Cludius, (a su- 
perintendent of the Lutheran Church,) however, held this opi- 
nion. See his Uransichten des Christenthums (Altona, 1808.) 
See too Starck’s Philosophical Dialogues, p. 128—130. 

+ J. W. Schmidt (Ueber die Christliche Religion. Jena, 1797.) 
maintained that Christianity is not a positzve religion, and that 
if it were, it could not be morally and generally useful. See 
Schréckh VIII. p. 66. This was a favourite notion. See the 
translation of Theodul’s Gastmahl, p. 149. 
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indeed truth was too mighty not to prevail; and 
though we cannot strictly say of our age, as it has 
been said of the first ages, that not one of the most 
violent opponents of Christianity disgraced himself 
by any imputation on the character of our Saviour, 
we may still say that such falsehood was by almost 
all quickly rejected and withstood. A large por- 
tion of those, moreover, who considered Christianity 
merely as a temporary form, seemed to allow that 
its form and history might always remain as an use- 
ful vehicle to convey the great truths of natural re- 
ligion to the multitude. Accordingly, during these 
discussions, we find that they employed themselves 


in investigating the particular doctrines of Christi- 


anity, and giving them if not what they deemed their 
true form, a form more free from falsehood. But 
into this part of the subject we may fortunately be 
spared from entering. It will be sufficient to say,. 
that they who wish to form a notion of the Ra- 
tionalizing method of explaining the doctrines of 
Scripture as to a Saviour, an atonement and all the 
consequent doctrines, need only turn to the page of 
Ecclesiastical history for a record of the various 
heresies of the early ages, and that they will also 
find a tolerable picture of them in the most extreme 
notions * of the most violent English Unitarians. 


* We find that Teller, in one or other of his works (from 1764 


to 1792) rejected the notion of a Trinity, a vicarious Atonement, 
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Unitarian opinions were indeed greedily received by 


those who, perhaps, did not like to go the full 


&c. and maintained that the only redemption of which the an- 
cients thought, was a redemption from error and vice. (Schrickh 
VIII. p. 48.) Henke, in his ‘ Lineamenta,’ (Helmstadt, 1793,) 
teaches that Christ was a remarkable teacher, distinguished and 
instructed by God ; that inspiration was like what Cicero ascribes 
to the poets, an afflatus divinus—that the doctrine of the Trinity 
came from Platonism—that the name ‘ Son of Gon’ is meta- 
phorical, and describes not the nature, but the qualities of Christ 
—that the personality is ascribed to the Holy Ghost only through 
a Prosopopeia not uncommon in the New Testament. The chief 
service of Christ was his doctrine; as a Divine Messenger it was 
his business to bring forward a new and pure religion, adapted to 
the wants of all mankind, and give an example of it. His death 
was necessary to prove his confidence in his own doctrines, and 
to give an example of perfected virtue. It may be doubted 
whether baptism was intended for all Christians, and for Chris- 
tians of all ages, or only for the first Christians, and for converts. 
(Schrockh VIII. p. 68.) An account of Eckermann’s similar 
belief is given in the next two pages of Schrockh. In his 
Handbuchi fiir das Systematische Studum der Christl. Glan- 
benlehre (Altona, 1801) ‘ Eckermann says, that reason has 
not the power of discovering any certain marks of a supernatural 
revelation—that there is no one place in the Old Testament 
which is necessarily a prophecy of the Messiah. It cannot be 
proved that the Apostles called Jesus God, or attributed divine 
qualities to him.—St. Paul did not mean to teach any doctrine 
when he spoke of sin and its punishment as the consequence of 
Adam’s sin, but merely expounded the general benefits of Chris- 
tianity ina Jewish method. A belief in Christ is not wholly 
groundless though we should not believe in his resurrection. No 
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lengths which I have been detailing, and who flattered 
themselves that in this middle course they paid due 


doubt the Evangelists took it for a miracle, but it cannot be 
proved that God ought to have hindered them from looking at an 
extraordinary natural event as a miracle, or that the return of 
Jesus to life may not be entirely explained on natural grounds.’ 
Schrockh VIIf. p. 70. Cannabich, who was a Superintendent 
(one of the highest dignities in the Lutheran church), attacked 
the doctrines of the Trinity, Original Sin, Justification, the Sa- 
tisfaction of Christ, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, as taught in 
his own church. The attack was made in a work called Kritik 
alter und neuer Lehren der Christlichen Kirche (Zerbst and 
Leipsic 1792.) See Schréckh VIII. p. 206. and Starck’s Theo- 
dul’s Gastmahl (in the English transiation, called Philosophical 
Dialogues on the re-union of the different Christian Communions,) 
p- 142. For the opinions of Plank and others on original sin 
and.other doctrines, see this latter work, p. 145—148. Weg- 
scheider (p. 274. et seq.) says, that the Trinity, Incarnation and 
Descent of the Spirit are positively absurd, and (p. 277 and 
370—2.) that Christ wasa mere man. The doctrine of the 
Trinity was not made up or established (p. 275.) for nearly the 
three first ages, p. 351. (So Cannabich says that it is a new 
doctrine without foundation, and contrary to reason, and that it 
may be removed.) The doctrine of the Fall, and of Original Sin, 
is set aside by Wegscheider (p. 350.) entirely ; one reason is given, 
which is curious. Excrpr Sr. Paut, no sacred writer clearly 
makes mention of it. The references on this section are curious. 
Bauer’s Mythologie, d. A. u. N. T. p.90. Hesiod’s Works and 
Days, v.59. Zendavesta abridged in Kleuker, vol. ii. p. 113, and 
Gesenius Art. Adam. in the,Encyclop. of Ernst and Gruber, I. 
p- 360.! As to the notions of our redemption, God has always 
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homage to the supremacy of reason, while they still 
retained somewhat of Christianity. It is curious to 
observe that the common principle of rejecting every 
thing above reason, has conducted the learning of 
the German, and the gross ignorance of the English 
schools to the same point of absurdity. 


To what -has been already said, I think I need 
hardly add, that ali notions of the value of a church, 
and the importance of any Church Rites, were 


raised men up to repress vice and encourage virtue, as especially 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Zeno, Seneca, Marcus Antoninus, 
Zoroaster, Confucius and Mahomet, but among all, the greatest 
reverence is due to Jesus the Nazarene, &c. &c. pp. 356, 357, and 
note. In§$ 128, p. 383, it is expressly acknowledged that in Scrip- 
ture, literally understood, there are some grounds (semina) for the 
orthodox doctrine as to the union of two natures in Christ, yet as 
such a doctrine is of no use to the attainment of virtue, but rather 
prejudicial, by diminishing the force of Christ’s example, as it 
contradicts reason, and some other declarations of Scripture, it 
is better to adopt the other side of the question. P. 389, all 
the notions of Christ’s glorification are either without ground, or 
mythi. In § 142, all notion of his atonement is renounced. It 
appears unnecessary to go through the whole of the doctrines 
usually taught by the orthodox churches, as it is obvious that 
after these principles, the whole exposition of doctrine is, and 
must be, Socinian at least. Some of the decent and decorous 
Rationalists are pleased to call the orthodox scheme Theologia 
Agnina or Sanguinaria, with reference to our Lord’s death on 
the cross. See Ackermann’s Libert. Evang. Vindicie, p. 24. 
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wholly given up. It will be sufficient to cite one 
declaration on this point, as it is made by a person 
whom I have been reproached for not reckoning 
among the warmest supporters of the Christian 
cause. It is Planck, who fairly tells us, that though 
Christ saw that a church. would arise in course of 
time, and though he most probably might wish it 
might be so, yet he never intended that the teachers 
of that church should appear in the world as a visi- 
ble society, or united by any external tie, but he 
wished them to confine themselves to an union by 
the moral ties of union of mind, affections, inclina- 
tions, intentions and hopes. Baptism, he adds, and 
the Eucharist *, are not essential articles of external 
worship, nor a necessary condition for forming an 
intimate external connexion}. I could add still 
stronger declarations; I could shew that the Ration- 


* This is exactly the doctrine of Wegscheider. He says (p. 
488.) that the notion of the absolute necessity of Baptism is now 
got rid of, but it is all very well to keep the ceremony, which is 
a sort of introduction to the society of Christians, and the ad- 
vantages it offers (p. 486.), that it is very right too to keep Con- 
firmation, that when a person comes to a proper age, he may 
settle whether he will remain a Christian, or go into some other 
society. The Communion is not very well fitted (p. 514.) even 
as a symbolical rite, to the feelings of modern times, yet may be 
put to a moral purpose, and should be more frequently used, 

+ See Planck, Ueber die Trennung und Wiedervereinigung, p. 
10. (Tiibingen, 1803.) 
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alists have even said that there will probably be 
no question much longer of any Baptism or Holy 
Supper. But I am contented with shewing how the 
matter was treated by those esteemed somewhat 
removed from the extremes of Rationalism. 


As the Rationalists professed, though they dis- 
carded Christianity to put the highest value on mo- 
rality, in fact to reduce Christianity to a mere moral 
system, there is another part of the subject on which 
it may be right to say a few words, viz. the tone of 
morality assumed by the Rationalist writers. But 
on this point, I prefer using the words of another 
person to inserting any observations of my own. I 
must candidly own, at the same time, that I have not 
observed any such doctrines commonly held forth in 
the Rationalist works, as the reader will presently see. 
I must own also, that for reasons stated below, I * do 


* Starck, according to his French biographer, was converted 
to Romanism, and read his recantation at Paris very early in life, 
‘but did not disclose this fact. On the contrary, he returned 
into Germany and accepted of various situations in the Protestant 
Church. Among others, he held that of Court-Preacher at 
Darmstadt. He perpetually, however, published books favour- 
able to the cause of the Romanists, and at length was suspected, 
and openly accused. ‘ Il se montra superieur,’ says his biogra- 
pher, ‘a ces declamations,’ i. e. he persevered in his plan of 
holding Protestant offices while he was a Papist. One of his 
works, called Theodul’s Gastmahl, which was a series of con- 
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not attach any great value to the opinions of the author 
whom I quote. But, in the present case, he professes 
to state facts, and to support his statements by quo- 
tations. If he has been honest in those quotations, 
(and I can hardly think that under his circumstances 
he could venture on the dishonesty of misquotation, ) 
the facts he alleges are most striking, and the utter 
degradation of moral tone in the writers who had 
renounced the Christian faith, is a phenomenon 
well worth deep regard. Starck then makes the 
following remarkable statements as to the morality 
enforced by some of the Rationalists. ‘ I have actu- 
ally perceived that those same divines who have 
placed the essence of religion so entirely in morality 
as to forget, or eliminate, by little and little, all the 


versations professedly on the possibility of a reunion of the differ- 
ent Christian Churches, but in reality on the evils of Pro- 
testantism, with an especial reference to the (abuse of it in 
the) late systems of Rationalism, went through five editions in 
German, and was subsequently translated by Kenzinger into 
French, and by an anonymous translator into English. It is rather 
curious to observe the artifice made use of by the translator, un- 
questionably a Romanist. In the title page the author is de- 
scribed as ‘ Protestant Minister, and first preacher to the Court 
of Darmstadt,’ nor is a word said in the preface with relation to 
his change, so that the Protestant reader is taken entirely by 
surprise. ‘The Romanists have certainly no belief in the adage 
as to the good policy of honesty. Starck and his translator are 
apt illustrations of the assertion. 
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fundamental truths of faith, now attack morality. 
itself, and attempt to shake it in every way. When 
the divinity of the Scriptures and the necessity of a 
belief in its truths are denied, it is impossible but 
that the morality deduced from it must also suffer. 
What esteem can be paid for the maxims of a reli- 
gion, the founder of which, according to the notions 
of modern Protestants, was nothing but a magician 
and an enthusiast, giving himself a name and qualities 
that he did not possess, suffering his actions to be 
transformed into miracles, and consequently adding 
falsehood to fanaticism *. What regard could be 
had for the maxims of a religion preached by men 
full of prejudices, who did not even understand their 
master, and whose writings known under their 
names (?) are falsely attributed to them? Read the 
first and third number of the second part of the Ma- 
gazine of the late Hencke of Helmstadt, and the 
third number of the first part of his Eusebia, and 
you will there find that “‘monogamy, and the pro- 
hibition of extra-matrimonial connexions, must be 
reckoned among the remains of monachism, that this 
doctrine rests on a blind faith +.” Is it possible to 
give greater facility to every species of disorder? 


* Compare these very just remarks with what I have said 
above, p. 76. 

+ Starck justly says, that whether Henke wrote this or not, he 
has at least the merit of publishing it. 
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One of your journalist theologians, Scherer, has not 
hesitated to declare, in the first Number, page 6, 
of the preface of his ‘ Biblical Investigator,’ that 
“ © Religion has nothing at all to do with duties.” 
What dreadful consequences may be drawn from 
such a maxim!—Hear what the Superintendant * 
Cannabich says in his Criticism of Practical Chris- 
tian doctrine, p. 185. “ A moderate sensual enjoy- 
ment of love out of marriage, is no more immoral 
than in marriage.” He adds, that “ it is to be 
avoided merely because it shocks the customs of the 
persons with whom we live, and that (because) the 
excesses committed in it are often punished by the 
loss of reputation and of health.” Does this mo- 
ralist appear sufficiently indulgent +? I must re- 
peat that I am here giving the statement of another 
and not my own; and I must add, in common jus- 
tice, that.it cannot be believed that many even of 
the most violent of the Rationalists could hold such 
monstrous doctrines. But it still cannot be thought 
or spoken of otherwise, than as a most remarkable 
fact, that men in the situation of Henke and Can- 
nabich should venture to put forth such impudent 
profligacy, and not be at once overwhelmed by the 
indignation of all their countrymen. 


* This office, as I haye said above, is one of the highest in the 
Lutheran Church. 
+ Starck’s Philosophical Dialogues, p. 152—154. 
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It will perhaps have occurred to some persons in 
the course of this review of the naturalizing school 
of divines in Germany, that such doctrines must 
have been entirely esoteric ; that they formed merely 

the subject of discussion among the teachers, but 
could never be brought forward in their public in- 
structions *.. But however much one might be inclined 
to hope that men would at all events have allowed 
some years of private reflection to pass over their 
new system before they propounded it in public, that 
they would not have been wild and wicked enough 
to bring forward, crude, and undigested, such a 
direct subversion of every idea which had been held 
holy and sacred before, that assuredly was not the 
case. I speak not here of the published dissertations 
which might be said to be too abstruse for the public 
—I speak not again merely of the popular treatises, 
where these doctrines are propounded +, though to 
them the appeal is just and fair—but I assert on the 
faith of public and recorded, as well as private testi- 
monies, that these doctrines were publicly taught 


~ * Such duplicity could not be defended. 

+ Mr. Pusey mentions that there were unchristian publications 
manufactured for the lower classes, though he thinks they gained 
little access among them (p. 180.) The Evan. Kirchen-Zeitung 
just quoted, mentions weekly publications at Hamburg, expressly 
intended to enlighten the common people, and to teach them that 
positive religion is the mere creation of absurdity. 
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from the pulpit. Nay, I have not seen any contra- 
diction to this from any of the party themselves, 
except as to the generality of the usage*. They 
allow its frequency, though they attempt to show 
that the indifference to religion, which they all allow 
exists in their church, is not imputable to that cause. 
But this is not all—They allow too that this wretched 
mass of abomination was offered to the young} in the 


* Mr. Pusey (p. 180.) mentions that he had himself heard 
more than one sermon founded on Rationalist principles and 
stating incidentally rationalist views, though the congregation did 
not perceive it; that in several cases where these principles were 
more prominently promulged, the congregations by their own 
biblical knowledge, were able to correct them, and in some cases 
demanded the removal of the preacher. Bretschneider, as the 
reader will see by a citation from him below, mentions the fact, 
that the change in opinions extended to the sermons, and that 
the Rationalist principles were taught in the pulpit, while some 
of the Rationalists (in compliance by the way with their recorded 
opinions) preached upon the useful topics of agriculture, &c. &c. 
So we find in Denmark, that during the Rationalist period there, 
the pulpits resounded with these wretched doctrines. The 
history of Rationalism in Denmark is most curious, as an illus- 
tration of what happened in Germany, It will be found in a 
series of papers in the Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung for Dec. 
1827. July 1828. and August 1828. 

+ In the Darmstadt Kirchen-Zeitung, No. 128 (1827), is an 
ordinance of the Consistory of Miinster, in which complaint is 
made of the teachers of schools for the lower orders,’ on account 
of their declaring themselves against the positive doctrines of 
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shape of religious instruction. And the real fact is, 
that in the Gymnasia *, the public instructors de- 
tailed to the tender years of childhood all that they 
could comprehend of it+, and the lesson was re- 


Christianity, and allowing themselves in their schools to oppose 
the System of the Church. 

* Here of course I must appeal only to private testimony, and 
it may be said that it can only be partial. Still] may be allowed 
to say, that I have heard from many most respectable Germans, 
_that in the schools and gymnasia, which they attended, the miracles 
were treated with the most entire contempt by the teachers, and 
epitomes of Scripture on a philosophical plan were introduced. 
Indeed I have made farther enquiries since the first edition appear- 
ed, and they have established fully the correctness of my assertion. 
But, in good truth, my adversaries know that I have only as- 
serted what was going on before their own eyes for years, and. 
what every German remembers. It is, therefore, not very honest 
to take advantage of my not doing what I could most assuredly 
do, if propriety did not forbid it, namely, bring forward an ample 
number of instances with place and name. I observe that in an 
article on the religious condition of Hamburgh, in the Evang. 
Kirchen-Zeitung (for Dec. 1827, p. 358.) there is an especial 
notice of the Deistical instruction practised in almost all schools 
there. 

_+ In Gesenius’s Lesebuch, expressly intended for the second 
and third classes of boys, we find plenty of noxious matter. 
Prefixed to the first extract (Gen. i. 2, 3.) is a remark, that this 
passage contains the descriptions of a sage of antiquity as to the 
origin of the earth, set forth in an historical dress; that that 
narrator has a very imperfect knowledge of nature, though his 
description is sublime ; that he can hardly be the first inventor 
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peated by the pastor, when according to the custom 
of the Lutheran church, the young were sent to him 


of the description, as the principal outlines of it, and even the 
six works of creation are to be found in other religions of the 
East ; that probably he only accommodates the general tradition 
of the East to the national opinions of the Hebrews, a remark 
which applies especially to his ascribing a mystic origin to the 
Sabbath, a festival peculiar to the Jews.—Can any one say that 
such remarks are required, before a set of extracts in a ‘ Hebrew 
Reader,’ that they are fit for such a work, or, embracing as they 
do a vast field of inquiry, in which very many will think that 
Gesenius has found nothing but absolute falsehood, that they are 
fit for the use of boys in the second and third classes? Can the 
animus here be mistaken? I am happy to hear that in a forth- 
coming translation into English of Gesenius’s Grammar and 
Reader, made by an excellent Oriental scholar, all this wretched 
trash will be omitted. Some notion of the state of education in 
the Rationalist period, and of the anxiety to remove all prejudices 
may be got by reference to a strange book called Glanzow’s 
Critik der Schulen (Bremen, 1824.) p. 77. 

There is a work of Ammon’s, called Christlicher Religions- 
unterricht fiir die gebildete Jugend (2d Ed, Erlangen, 1812), 
written at a period of the worthy author’s career, when, I sup- 
pose, he was wavering between his old and his present notions. 
He tells the young people to whom this work is directed, that 
the Books of the Old Testament have no divine worth or cha- 
racter for us, except so far as they agree with the spirit of the 
Gospel (p. 7.), but deserve attention; that as to the books of 
the New Testament, much in them (p. 10.) must be figuratively 
understood, or has no immediate relation to our times. Then 


in noticing the positive doctrines of Christianity, while with some 
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previously to the holy rite of Confirmation, to receive 
from the minister of God’s word those solemn lessons 


art he adheres to the phraseology of other Christians, he con- 
trives to explain away every one, and reduce Christ to a mere 
excellent man. 

Dinter (well known for many theological works, and formerly 
a preacher in Saxony, now upper counsellor for the school de- 
partment in East Prussia) has lately (in 1824) put forth a Bible 
for the use of teachers, of which above 30,000 copies have been 
sold, especially among preachers and teachers, and. which is 
highly extolled by the Rationalist writers. I mention this to 
show his influence. In his various works for schools, among 
other doctrines, Dinter speaks of the imperfect notions of former 
times as to Gop, angels, and miracles, and gives teachers direc- 
tions how to conduct themselves cleverly in their schools in such 
matters, and afterwards gives plans of catechizing in agreement 
with the principles he recommends. For example, there are to 
be two ways of catechizing about Jonah, one before an audience 
not yet sufficiently enlightened, and where all remains in its old 
state, another for places which have more light. Again, in the 
prophecies as to the Messiah, a double explanation is given for 
the same reason; one is the old orthodox way,.the other a more 
probable neological plan. A clever teacher is to choose himself, 
a dull one may ask the parish clergyman how farhe may go. See 
Evang. Kirchen-Zeitung for Jan. 1828. p. 35 *. 


* It appears (ibid. p. 19.), from examination of his other writings, that while 
he allows that Christianity is a revelation, it is a revelation subject to the earlier 
and greater revelation in the reason, and is only an authoritative declaration of 
the truths which the reason would discover a@ priori, viz. God, virtue and im- 
mortality ; that (ibid. p. 20, 21.) in his opinion the revelation of God in nature 
is nearer to the comprehension of the people, and less liable to mistakes than 
God’s word—that in old times, when a man’s character would have made him 
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which were to prepare them for their first attendance 
at the Holy Communion of their Saviour’s body and 
blood, and for the busy scenes of worldly temptation 
on which they were about to enter. The most mo- 
derate of all the printed instructions for Confirmation 
which I have happened to see inculcate pure Unita- 
rianism *. But there are other books for the young, 
where the attacks on Christianity which I have been 
detailing, were too plainly stated to be misunder- 
stood, and where a virulence truly infamous was 
shown in raking together all the most distorted views 
and false representations of the plans and purposes 
of our Lord and his apostles. And this was the 
food given to the young heart to feed on—to nourish 
it up to all the duties, all the aspirations, all the 
hopes, all the holiness of an immortal being 7. 


* Leitfaden bei dem Religionsunterricht der Konfirmanden 


Von. C. Ch. G. Zerrenner, Prediger der Kirche zum Heil. Geist — 


zu Magdeburg. Leips. 1808. (bei Barth.) The friend who hap- 
pened to have this by him, told me that he had seen several 
which went the full length of the school, and even treated the 


resurrection as a fable. 


+ I will give one specimen of a work of this kind. It is from ~ 


the third part of an ‘ Universal History for the Young,’ by Becker. 
I saw the second edition corrected—printed at Berlin in 1806. 
One of the symptoms of improvement of which I have heard with 


worthy of a divine inspiration, people looked on all he said as inspired—and he 


might sometimes believe it himself—that in Scripture are many obscure ideas on 


which there is not such clear philosophy as ours displayed, &c. &c. 
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I cannot but add a single word as to’ the persons 
who were conspicuous in this career of absurdity and 


pleasure, is, that in a later edition of this book, the chapter on 
Christianity is omitted, and a new one inserted. ‘ Jesus,’ says 
‘the author, (p. 433, and following) ‘ probably got the first notion 
of his undertaking from being a friend of John, and going often 
to his father’s, who was a priest; and from the Gospels it ap- 
pears, that the sight of the feasts, and of the crowd of worship- 
pers, had a great effect upon him. It is doubtful, whether Jesus 
and John were sent into Egypt for their education, or were taught 
by the Essenes, and then sent into Palestine as ambassadors of 
that sect, with secret support, and according to an arranged 
plan!’ And this for the young! P. 455, and following. ‘ The 
indications of the Messiah in the Old Testament had produced 
great effect on Jesus and John, who were both tétes exalteés 
(feuerkopfen), such as destiny raises for some great purpose, &c. 
We are in danger therefore of judging them unjustly, especially 
from the great mixture of high and low, clear and obscure in 
them.’ Becker says, he will not undertake to fix Jesus’s charac- 
ter, but will merely collect the fragments of it from his wretched 
biographers. The friends had great mutual esteem, but John saw 
in Jesus a higher spirit than his own. Both had the same hatred 
of the priests, their pride and hypocrisy—both thought the Mo- 
saic Law no longer fit for the time, and that the notion of a na- 
tional god * was the source of all the evil in Judea. After long 
meditation, they decided that Jesus must be the Messiah; and 


* This is a favourite notion of many of these writers. Liiders (a professor at 
Gottingen) in the Geschichte der vornehmsten Volke der alten Welt, published 
at Brunswick in 1800, says that Jehovah was only one of the many gods of Pa- 
ganism; and Janisch, a preacher at Berlin, in the Universalischer iiberblick der 
Entwiklung der Menschengeschlechts, Berlin, 1801, says that Jehovah was only 
a household god of Abraham. 
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wickedness. It must be a matter of deep regret 
that such a remark can be made with truth; but as I 


John found the part of a precursor fixed for him. Christ, partly 
from his power of attraction, and partly from the hope of future 
power, made his disciples depend blindly on him. He could 
only undertake his great work of destroying the priests with great 
caution. The people were divided into sects, and the character- 
istic of his, was his choice of the lowest people, and his with- 
drawing himself frequently from public view, that the priests 
might not nip his plan in the bud. 

As all the prophets had worked miracles, and many were ex- 
pected from the Messiah; Jesus was obliged to undertake them, 
or to renounce his hopes. And, no doubt, he did miracles, for 
the power of the mind on the body is such, that we need not 
doubt his curing the melancholy and nervous. As to the mira- 
culous meals, raising the dead, curing the blind and deaf, that 
must be attributed to the calculation of his historians, and we 
need not hesitate in doing so, after observing such tangible fabri- 
cations, as in Matt. xiv. 23. (Christ’s walking on the sea), xxi. 
19. (his blasting the fig-tree), Luke viii. 32, and 46. (devils 
driven into the swine, and virtue going out of Jesus.) In the 
story of Lazarus, we cannot help suspecting some secret concert. ° 

‘ He did, however, some uncontested miracles,’ (what does 
Becker mean?) ‘ and there was in his manner that inexpressible 
something which makes great men irresistible. 'The mystic ob- 
scurity thrown over his future kingdom, the many parables he 
used, and his assured manner of speaking of future things, begat 
reverence. ‘The prudence of his judgments, &c. the strictness 
of his life, &c. command Becker’s praise. 

He could pursue only very slowly the destruction of old usages, 
first he allowed neglect of the sabbath, &c. and at last made open 
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have been reproached with noticing attacks on re- 
ligion in Germany, which were considered only in 
the same light as the attempts of Carlile and Hone 
in this country *, it is necessary to observe that the 
majority of the writers to whom I allude were in 
their day the first in station in the Church and 
Universities, and obtained the greatest notice and 
reputation among their contemporaries. It is a 
little unfortunate for the remark to which T allude 
that the persons whom I have brought forward as 
the formost of the Rationalists are precisely those 


war with the priests, ‘on whom he lanced all the thunder of a 
Ciceronian eloquence !’ 

‘ John’s death made him very timid; he got away into the 
desert, and ordered his followers not to call him Messiah in pub- 
lic.. In his last journey to Jerusalem, the multitude protected 
him by day, and he got away at night. His answers made to 
several questions at this time (as John viii. 3.) are stzll admired !, 
He had always suspected Judas, and as he had a presentiment 
that he should come to a bad end, became very uneasy, and yet 
was able to exhort his disciples. He did not really die on the 
cross. Whenever recognized by his disciples afterwards, he went 
away directly, and came unexpectedly, and for a short time ; at 
last he disappeared quickly, and let himself be seen no more. 
This end, like that of Lycurgus, produced many followers. By 
degrees, all the tales of the crucifixion were extended, and a 
Christian mythology erected! !’ 

* See Mr. Pusey’s Preface. 
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whom the most considerable of the Church histo- 
rians of Germany, Schrockh, produces in his history 
of the past and present century. I have purposely 
gone over a large part of Schrockh’s work lately, and 
have given many extracts from it, in order to shew 
that he thought the persons whom I have noticed so 
considerable as to analyse their works, and give a view 
of their literary characters. When I recite the 
names of Semler, Bahrdt, Cannabich, Henke, Bauer, 
Eckermann, Schmid of Jena, Paullus, Eichhorn, 
Ammon, De Wette, Wegscheider, Tieftrunk, with 
many others, I feel at least sure that they who know 
any thing of the history of theology in Germany for 
some years past will know that these men occupied 
the largest share of public attention in their class and 
time, and that they were not mere vulgar retailers 
of blasphemy, despised by all the decent part of 
mankind. I must add moreover in contradiction to 
another statement made with respect to these per- 
sons, that with very few exceptions they were Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, Professors of Theology, or Lec- 
turers in Divinity. 


The reader will observe that I have, for reasons 
already stated, chosen to give a view of the opinions 
of the Rationalists on the various points of theology 
without consideration of the order in which those 
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opinions rose. For my purpose, (i. e. for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the actual state of Protestantism) 
this plan appears the best, while for those who wish 
to trace the causes and progress of rationalism, a 
greater attention to chronology would of course be 
desirable *. But there is one point connected with 
the history of that progress on which it seems ne- 
cessary to say a-few words. I mean the influence 
of Kant, in encreasing the tendency to Rationalism. 
It has been sometimes absurdly said that his philo- 
sophy gave rise to that state of religious opinion. 
But his first work appeared only in 1781, while the 
works of Basedow, Steinbart, Bahrdt, and many 
others had been published previously. If we look in- . 
deed to the famous ‘ Religions-edikt +’ published by 
Frederick William II. of Prussia, in 1788, we find 
the king saying that he had long observed the 
strange licentiousness of the Protestant ministers in 
matters of doctrine, their rejection of many Christian 


* In order in some degree to meet their wants I have given a 
table at the end of the volume of the principal writers in Ger- 
many during the last century, with such dates as I could gain 
from common sources of information. 

+ See Schréckh VIII. p. 200. Neuesten Religion begeben- 
heiten mit anmerkungen fiir das Jahr, 1788. p. 625, Acten, 
Urkunden, and Nachrichten zur Neuesten Kirchengeshichte.. 
Vol. i. p. 461. 
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doctrines, their assumption of a tone contrary to the 
spirit of true Christianity, their revival of the long 
exploded errors of Socinians, Deists, Naturalists, &c. | 
their spreading them among the people under the 
misused name of explanation, their endeavour to do 
away all value for the Bible, and to bring the doc- 
trines of Christianity into contempt with the peo- 
ple *. It is needless to observe that such a state of 
things could not be the work of six or seven years, 
but must have taken its origin long before the time 
of Kant. What influence his philosophy actually had 
on the state of theology is another question. It is 
stated by Schrockh that the first divine who handled 
dogmatics on the principles of Kant and his scholars 
was Staiidlin m a work called Ideen zur Kritik des 
Systems der Christlichen Religion. (Gottingen, 1791.) 
Staiidlin, however, was not a blind follower of Kant, 
but, says Schrockh, thought much and deeply for 
himself. He was joined by Tieftrunk in his Censur 

des Christlich-Protestantischen Lehrbegriffs nach 


* It may be well to mention here, that the king threatened 
to punish these proceedings—that an examination-board was 
established at Berlin in 1791—a scheme of examination laid 
down for candidates for the ministry—and measures for a general 
Catechism taken. All this ceased on the death of the king in 


1797. See the Neuesten Religion-begebenheiten for 1791. 
p. 139. for 1794. p. 501. 
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den Principien der Religionskritik (Berlin, 1791), 
by Schmidt of Jena, in his work called Ueber 
die Christliche Religion, (Jena 1797), and by Ammon 
in his Entwurf einer Wissentschaftlich- praktischen 
Theologie (Gottingen, 1797.) These writers, says 
Schréckh, applied the Critical System much more 
fully and connectedly to dogmatical views and doc- 
trines than Staiidlin. I know not whether any other 
. theological work * professed to make the same at- 
tempt. But it was certainly an important mat- 
ter that by this philosophy the Rationalists were 
tempted to endeavour to give a definite and scien- 
tific shape to their previously indefinite and unscien- 
tific views. I agree with Mr. Pusey} in thinking 
that in the end this was an advantage for the good 
cause, because as soon as Rationalism attempted to 
construct a theory, its own weakness and the supe- 
riority of Revelation could not but be discovered. 
But for the time there is no doubt that the direct 
effects of the Kantian philosophy was to strengthen 
the hands of the Rationalists{. They lived and 


* Many systems of Christian morals were written on Kant’s 
principle. Schmidt of Jena especially asserts that the New Tes- 
tament was entirely written on Kant’s principles. See Schrockh 
VIII. 120—127. I am speaking here of dogmatics. 

+ P. 164. 

t On its indirect effects some remarks will be found below. 
Reinhard says of the philosophy of Kant, that it had great merit in 


attacking the Empirics for their superficial views, and the Ration- 
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flourished by talk and clamour, and appeal to names 
and authorities, and the very fact that any appeal 
could be made, whether justifiable or not, to the 
growing name of Kant as enlisted on their side, and 
to his philosophy as identifying itself rather with their 
views than with those of the ancient orthodox party, 
was triumph and strength. Of course the triumph 
was increased by Kant’s own work on religion, called 
‘Die Religion innerhalb die Granzen der reinen 
Vernunft,’ and published at Konigsberg in 1793. 


In that book, indeed, Kant takes up the cause of 


Scripture, and expresses himself in terms of respect 


and anxiety for the ancient and orthodox belief. | 


But it must be evident to any one who attends to it, 
that when he speaks of original sin, of redemption, 
and the other parts of the Christian scheme, he 
merely retains the words, and attaches quite new 
meanings to them. Indeed to make his theology 
agree with Scripture, he recommends an entirely 


new system of Moral Interpretation, as he calls it. 


alists for their arrogance, in setting before the Dogmatics the want 
of security of their principles, and before the Sceptics their want 
of all principles, in making the Sectaries feel their want of 
impartiality, and the Eclectics the arbitrariness of their proceed- 
ings, and that it endeavoured to give to morality the dignity of 
which low and interested principles had deprived it. Reinhard 
Preef, to his System der Christl. Moral. Vol. I. p, xi. 3d edit. 
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This is his account of it*. ‘To unite the founda- 
tions of a moral faith with empiric faith, (be it an 
end or only a means, ) an exposition of the revelation 
handed down to us is required ; that is, such an in- 
terpretation as agrees with the common practical 
rules of a pure religion of reason. For the theo- 
retic part of church faith cannot interest us morally, 
unless it act for the fulfilment of all human duties 
which make the essential part of religion. This in- 
terpretation may often appear forced, when we look 
at the text, and sometimes may be so; and yet, if it 
is possible that the text admits it, 1t must be preferred 
to such a literal one, as contains nothing absolute for 
morality, or works almost in opposition to its motivesf. 


* Kant. Die Religion innerhalb den Granzen der blossen Ver- 
nunft. Konigsberg, 1793. p. 150. 

+ Mr. Pusey has given the following instances of the applica- 
tion of this theory :—‘ According to this theory, the doctrine of 
the Trinity became symbolical of the three fundamental points of 
universal religion, that there is a holy law-giver, a holy bene- 
factor, a holy retributor; the doctrine that “the blood of Christ 
makes us pure,” yielding, according to the views of this school, 
no practical results, the blood as containing the vital principle, 
was to be explained of the life, and the meaning of the expression 
was to be, that when, through a community of life with Christ, 
his life had penetrated and united itself with ours, and we had 
conformed ours to his, we became pure. The moral practical 
feeling, or tact, was in each case to supply the practical result, 
where the point in revelation did not furnish it; none such being 


e.g. to be obtained, according to these theorists, from the curses 
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It will be found that such has always been the case 
with all old and new faiths, partly drawn up in books. 
Nor can such interpretations be accused of dis- 
honesty, supposing that it is not maintained that the 
sense we give to the symbolical books, and even to 
Scripture, was entirely in their view, but that this is 
undecided; and that only the possibility of their 
having this sense is asserted. For even the reading 
of the Scripture, or enquiring about its contents, has 
the aim of making men better. The historical part 
which does not contribute to this, may be dealt with 
as people please.’ In one word, we are to find out 
what he thinks a good moral sense of Scripture, and 
make the words of Scripture agree with it by the 
most violent straining of its meaning. There are some 
very sensible remarks on this subject in Schrockh *, 
in which the entirely arbitrary nature of this theory 
is shewn; and that at best it should be called an 
application, not an exposition of Scripture. There 
was indeed a warm contest, as appears from Schréckh, 
whether this moral sense, as Kant called it, was not 
merely a mystic, or allegoric sense ; and for this side 
of the question Bauer + declared himself. What- 
ever name might be given to the interpretation, it 


upon David’s enemies, this moral tact was to perceive that under 
these enemies were designated his passions. 

ovo vilap. 630. 

+ I recommend his chapter on the subject to the reader’s at- 
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meant in fact only that Scripture was to be adapted 
to Kant’s views, and there was, therefore, no reason 
why it should not be so to those of any other phi- 
losopher. | 


Few greater evils could be done to the cause of 
Scripture than this, for whether Kant’s system and 
explanations stood or fell, he had at least set the 
example of making Scripture the glass in which any 
and every philosophy was to be reflected, the dress 
which was to adapt itself to every shape dictated 
by the varying taste and views of the human mind. 
Kant’s own interpretation did not stand; the Ra- 
tionalists found the historical system of interpreta- 
tion better adapted to their views, and though all of 
them may not have set aside the Kantian system as 
concisely and contemptuously as Wegscheider 
does *, they all did set it aside. I am inclined to 
believe that one or two celebrated works of more 
modern times are written entirely on Kant’s plan of 
forcing Scripture to take what appearance the au- 


tention. (Bauer’s edition of Glass’s Phil. Sacr. vol. II. Sect. 2. 
Part I. Sect. 1. § 10.) 

* Weescheider says (Proleg. c. ill. § 25.) Omni modo fugienda 
est queecunque librorum SS. interpretatio allegorica, sensum 
inferens, nec efferens, qualis jam a Philone, Origine, et nostris 
temporibus sub alia quadam forma a Kantio, Fichtio, aliisque 
commendata est, 
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thor chooses, and so to suit a regular system of phi- 
losophy ; but at all events, we may trace the con- 
sequences of his system and the force of his example 
on this point in the interpretation of detached pas- 
sages of Scripture, or rather their misinterpretation 


to sult a given purpose. 


There are still a few observations and statements, 
and a few I trust not unimportant inferences to be 
drawn from them, which I hope to present in my next 
chapter. I shall conclude the present with a remark 
on the main point which we have been considering, 
the notion, namely, on which the whole of this sys- 
tem rests, that all the positive and peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity are merely temporary in their nature 
and intention, mere accommodations and compliances 
with the feelings, hopes and notions of the people 
to whom they were addressed. Now in itself, this 
notion of the appointment of institutions adapted to 
the nature and necessities of man, and their abro- 
gation when they have fulfilled their destined pur- 
pose, is, I think, perfectly consistent with our poor 
notions of perfect wisdom. But the application of 
this supposition to Christianity in any part except its 
form is entirely groundless. That to the Jew, truth 
should be recommended in the manner which the 
Jew would most strongly feel, and that it was so in 
the gospels, cannot be denied, but that proves not 
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that the truth itself is adapted to the Jew alone *. 
It is only however by this confusion of the form with 
the contents of the system, that I can account for 
this favourite supposition of the Rationalizing divines. 
For in whatever way Christianity may be considered, 
it sets forth its own claims plainly and irresistibly as 
a system of enduring truths. The dispensation 
which is to pass away supposes man in a low and 
degraded state, and seeks to influence him for a 
time, to lead him on to a higher moral state, and to 


* With respect to this accommodation-theory, I cannot but 
add, that however ingeniously supported by the selection of in- 
stances, however finely woven the web may be, it is broken at 
once by the simple perusal of the New Testament. The decided 
conviction on every man’s mind, before sucha theory is brought 
under his notice, is, I feel assured, that Christ instead of seeking 
favour and reception for his doctrines, by bowing to popular opi- 
nions, perpetually exposed himself to misrepresentation, and 
sometimes to danger, by his uncompromising opposition to them— 
that there is no feature in his character more remarkable than his 
rejection and bold condemnation of every favourite tradition, and 
every popular principle, which he thought injurious. In morals, 
in speculation, in faith, almost every word he said must have 
shocked the prejudices, and wounded the feelings of some of his 
hearers, not only by implication, but very frequently by the bold 
and severe rebukes directly addressed to them. I can never in- 
deed think of the theory of accommodation without wonder, that 
men who are at least ingenious and enquiring, should have 
adopted what, it appears to me, a very brief enquiry, must teach 
all to reject. 
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fit him to answer a higher and nobler call. It will 
address itself to the temporal and the sensible, it will 
excite present hopes and fears, it will teach man to 
live by sight only. But is there any thing like this 
in Christianity ? On the contrary, it speaks only to 
the spirit of man; it points his hopes and fears to a 
state of things which is unseen, and the great, nay, 
the only principle by which it seeks to actuate him is 
the spiritual principle of faith. If such a dispensa- 
tion be a temporary and transitory one, what shall be 
the nature of that dispensation which shall endure ; 
to what principle in man higher than the spirit shall 
it address itself; to what higher state of things than 
the house not made with hands shall it point his 
looks and his hopes? The natural and temporal 
which was first did pass away, but the spiritual which 
was afterward must abide for ever. So much for 
the principle on which Christianity rests its appeal 
to man. But in its doctrines themselves is there 
any thing of temporary or perishable? Let reason 
boast itself as it will, let its researches be as deep 
and its objects as lofty as its warmest advocates can 
make them, Christianity will not yield to it here. 
If reason tells us that we are the subjects of an ever- 
lasting destiny, it is on that everlasting destiny that 
Christianity addresses us; if reason busies itself in 
searching into our future existence, it is on that ex- 
istence that Christianity professes to inform us; if 
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reason teaches man his weakness and urges him to 
seek a remedy, that he may rise to an higher exal- 
tation of wisdom and of virtue, the lesson is confirmed 
by Christianity, the remedy is offered, the exaltation 
is promised. If manis for ever in this world to con- 
tinue the same, born with the same nature, tempted 
with the same passions, liable to fall through the 
same licentiousness of an obstinate will, the dispen- 
sation which offers an unfailing and unfading remedy, 
and an ever-ready assistance, may be arraigned as 
false, but it cannot be laid aside as transitory. If 
while man is man, the fear of that unknown state to 
which he is hastening will always haunt the bed of 
death and the hour of dissolution, is that to be es- 
teemed a passing doctrine which first promised man 
that the dust and the grave should not hold him, 
which pointed and ever will point to the first-fruits — 
of the dead as an eternal and enduring ground of 
confidence in the promise? Last of all, but of all 
the greatest, as long as reason points out the purity 
and justice of God, and the voice of repentant sin 
mourns with unavailing bitterness, its loss of hope, 
its separation from God, and its fear of his dreadful 
wrath, shall the dispensation which for ever blots 
out the curse, the guilt, the bitterness, and brings . 
man back into the everlasting arms of mercy again, 
shall that be called a passing shadow, a system to 
be laid aside and forgotten? No! while man 
0 
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endures, so long shall endure too the word which 
binds together sin and its Redeemer, the Saviour 
and the world he came to save. Heaven and earth 


shall pass away, but that word shall not pass away. 


CHAPTER V. 


—_—_—_ 


Havine now given a sketch, though a very rapid 
and imperfect one, of the progress of the naturaliz- 
ing school in Germany, it may | perhaps appear 
right and necessary, that some account should be 
likewise offered of the effect of their doctrines. For 
it will be said, that such doctrines could hardly be 
taught by the public instructors of youth, and by 
the public preachers of, at least, the more remark- 
able towns in a country so filled with them, without 
producing great changes in men’s opinions on the 
value of religion, and by consequence, great changes 
in moral conduct. But the task thus imposed would 
be one of great difficulty and danger. Nothing can 
be more rash, more improper, more unchristian, than 
lightly to bring forward sweeping charges of a want 
of morality. ‘To judge with accuracy indeed of the 
tone of public morality in one’s own country, is 
neither an easy, nor trifling matter; and to judge 
of its state in another, requires a mass of evidence, 
so great in extent, and so precise and particular in’ 
its nature, as can in very few instances be hoped for. 
The great variety of national character and dispo- 
02 
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sition, must always be taken largely into account in 
weighing the practical effect of opinions, and an ac- 
curate knowledge and judgment of this prelimi- 
nary step, pre-supposes the greatest nicety, and the 
widest extent of observation. ‘The evidences as to 
the real state of things to be found in the narra- 
tion of the passing traveller, mistaken frequently, 
perhaps, as to facts, and still more mistaken as to 
the fair inference to be drawn from them, can be of 
little avail. But still something may perhaps be 
gathered from an union of the probabilities of the 
case, with such positive evidence as may actually 
exist. As to the probability of the case, it will not, 
I think, be a rash judgment to say, that the constant 
collision of very wild opinions, very wildly produced 
and defended, would at length either so entirely 
weary the mind, as to leave little feeling on the 
subject so strong as an entire repugnance, or at least 
indifference to the farther agitation of the question ; 
or it would beget a strong feeling of hatred to the 
principle of these opinions and discussions, and a 
violent adherence to some opposite and counteracting 
ones. The two effects which appear probable, have 
really occurred. As to the existence of a widely- 
spread indifference, I may appeal to the modern 
German divines themselves *. They have published 


* Bretschneider has published a pamphlet on this subject, 
called Ueber die Unkirchlichkeit dieser Zeit, (Gotha, 1822.) 
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a very large number of treatises, containing loud 
complaints of the total indifference existing towards 


(which I have already mentioned), in which he says, that so 
many have been published, that he doubts if any thing new can 
be said. Some of his statements are very strong on the subject. 
He thinks that the difference began after the seven years’ war, 
(p. 2.) and I have little doubt myself, that in considering the 
religious state of Germany more at length than I have been able 
to do, the distracted state of the country during so large part of 
the two last centuries, must be taken into the account, as very 
unfavourable to the cause. But (p. 3.) he states that this indif- 
ference is spread among all classes, that (p. 4.) the Bible used to 
be found in every house—that very many made it a law to read 
a chapter every day, or at least every Sunday ; that it must have 
been a very poor family, where a Bible was not a part of the 
marriage portion, but that now, very many do not possess one, 
or let it lie neglected in a corner—that (p. 5.) now hardly one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of towns receive the Sacrament, or confess 
—that few attend the churches, which are now too large, though 
fifty years ago they were too small—that few honour Sunday, 
but that many make it a day for private business, or for work; 
that (p. 9.) there are now few students in theology, compared 
with those in law or medicine; and that if things go on thus, 
there will shortly not be persons to supply the various ecclesias- 
tical offices. He tries to prove, that the new fancies of the Ra- 
tionalists had no¢ produced this indifference, for he asks (p. 47.) 
whether citizens and merchants ever read learned disquisitions ; 
but here Tittman, (p. 330.) directly contradicts him, and bears 
positive testimony, that there were popular books in plenty, ex- 
hibiting these new notions ; and that the critical journals spread 
a knowledge of them also—especially the Allgem. Teutsch. Bib- 
liothek. He positively testifies also, that the consequence was 
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all religious considerations. , It is very remarkable, 
that in many instances, these complaints come from 


distrust and suspicion of the doctrines of Christianity, among all 
classes; and an entire indifference to religion. Preaching had 
fallen into entire contempt, partly from the dreadfully low rate at 
which the preachers were paid, whence they were looked on with 
contempt, and could not of course be persons of education. 
Bretschneider is very loud also on this subject—and complains 
bitterly of the endeavours to deprive the clergy of all their rights, 
and impose duties not their own, upon them. This has been 
confirmed|to me by private information, with respect to the clergy 
of the north of Germany, where they were compelled often to add 
to their scanty income by farming in a small way *, and where 
they constantly associated with the farmers. But to return to 
Bretschneider; he confesses (p. 49, and following,) that some 
preached on the Rationalist doctrines, but only contends that all 
did not do so; and Tittman tells us, that some of the more or- 
thodox preachers, very injudiciously in his opinion, attacked 
these new notions from the pulpit. Within sixty years, Bretsch- 
neider says, (p. 50.) the sermons have changed very much ; and 
in contents, tone, and form, have followed the spirit of the age. 
They seem to have done so with a witness, from what he says in 
p. 49. for it thence appears, that many instead of preaching on 
the doctrines of Christianity, betook themselves to the more 


* In Hanover, Hodgkin, if he is to be depended on, says, that near the Elbe, 
where the glebe is extensive and the land rich, the parish priests have perhaps 
2500 thaler, equal to 416/. or rather 375/.; but in general from 300 to 1000, 
i, e. from 43/. to 1507. The clergy in the towns and superintendents have from 
1200 to 1500, i.e. from 1801. to 2257. The abbot of Loccum has 6000 or 9002. 
The clergy of the towns are paid out of the town funds, those of the country out 
of land formerly church property and now used for this purpose. Their prin- 
cipal emolument consists in glebe, which the people are obliged to cultivate, but 
itis usually let. Vol. I. p. 407. Though the tradesmen and farmers are poor, 
they seem to have so (as) much wealth as the clergy. P. 408. 
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the very persons who have been formost in produc- 
ing the mischief. They who have been most eager 


useful subjects of politics and agriculture *, &c. But all this 
alteration in preaching was the effect, he says, not the cause of 
the disinclination to the church ; for when the preachers found 
that the old doctrines would not attract the people, ca betook 
themselves to the new. 

I subjoin some books on the subject of the lately-prevailing 
indifference. Hoffman Ein wort iiber die herschende Irreligiositat. 
Berlin, 1804. Schleiermacher Ueber die Religion, Reden, &c. 
2d ed. Berlin, 1806. and Zwei unworgreiflichen Gutachten in 
Sachen des Protest. Kirchenwesens. Berlin, 1804. Boll Von 
dem Verfall und der Wiederherstellung der Religiositat (2 vols. 
Neustrelitz, 1809 +.) Ueber das religiose und Sittliche Verder- 
ben unsers Zeitalters, von. J. M. R. Biberach, 1805. Flugge 
Hist-krit. Darstellung des Einflusses der Kantischen Philos. 
vol. I. p. 45, and following. Frritzch ‘Ist die Predigt, oder sind. 
die Prediger selbst die Ursachen der jetzigen Vernachlassigung 
des Gottendienstes, oder wess ist sonst die Schuld.’, Magdeburg, 
1816. 


* Tt is to this, I suppose, which Schelling alludes in his Akademische Vor- 
lesungen (though he rather speaks of what must be, than what is the conse- 
quence of these new doctrines) when he says, ‘ the preachers must be at various 
times, farmers, physicians, and every thing else, and not only recommend cow- 
pock from the pulpit, but teach their flocks how to choose the best kind of 
potatoes.’ 

+ Ihave seen an extract in Hohenegger, from this work, which seems too rich 
in absurdity, even for a Rationalist. The good priest must surely misrepresent 
Boll, when he makes him say, after speaking of the eternal duration of punish- 
ments, that if Christianity should be got rid of, which seems likely, men must 
jabour not to let such absurd ideas get into the new religion which will be esta- 
blished ; and that this would be no evil for real religion, and the ideas necessary to 
it, but rather an advantage, as these must gain by the fall of false religiion, and 
a true one would be built on the ruins of superstition ! 
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in rejecting all that is positive in religion, are sur- 
prised that men have become careless as to the ne- 
gative part which they have left. There is also 
another fact which appears to indicate this indiffer- 


ence in no inconsiderable degree *, namely, the sin- 


* I have been much attacked for this declaration, but can see 
no reason to alter it. I have stated my views more fully on the 
point in my letter to the Bishop of London, and must refer my 
reader to that work. I will only say here, that my objection is 
not to an union, if it can be brought about without sacrifice of 
conscience, but to the mode of union generally adopted and spoken 
of in the text, and that I refer to that mode of union as a proof 
of the existence of an indifference to particular opinions, or in the 
happy words of Weisman (II. p. 793.) of the ‘ licentia generalis 
parum eestimandi differentiam dogmatum quorumvis.’ Had either 
party really thought any doctrines matters of consequence, they 
would surely have dreaded the effect of such an union on the laity, 
who could not but conclude, when they saw men, who differed so 
widely *, and were sincere in that difference, yet uniting to form 
one common church, that doctrines were altogether mere specu- 


lative matters, and of no consequence in the formation of a 


Christian temper and disposition, or a Christian state of know-. 


ledge. The mischief of such a belief will far outweigh any good, 


which can arise from either the prevention or the cure of schism, 


desirable as such an end must be. But that end can, I think, 


be properly promoted only by the renunciation of error, except 
in minor matters, and not by throwing every positive doctrine 


into the shade, till there can at last be no reason, why heretics, 


* ¢ Lutheranis, in multis utique articulis gravissimis Systemati Calvimano con- 
trariis,’ says the moderate Weisman II. p. 781, in speaking of an attempt at 
union. 
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gular mode of union which has lately taken place, in 
many parts of Germany, between the Calvinistic and 


Jews, and infidels should not alike range themselves under the 
banners of a new and generalized religion. The inculcation of a 
different opinion is, I think, a strong objection to the work of 
Dr. Hey, a name, however, which cannot be mentioned without 
respect, as long as the most extensive learning, and the most 
candid and Christian spirit can command it. 

I think they, who turn to any of the late writers, will be 
convinced that my theory does them no injustice. When, in- 
deed, I find Weegscheider saying, (p. 431.) that on the subject 
of absolute decrees, one party has just as good ground in Scrip- 
ture as the other, though one of course is necessarily false—and 
presently after giving it as his own opinion, that both are so— 
when I find him, though a Lutheran, asserting (p. 509—11.) 
that Luther’s idea as to the communion was false, and (p. 517.) 
lowering that sacrament not only below the notions of his own, 
but below those of the reformed churches, making it only a rite 
for keeping up a memory of Christ, and a remembrance of his 
doctrine and death, and for confirming men in their resolution to 
lead a good life, and even die for the truth—and when I know— 
what a very slight attention to the various works of the party 
will show—that these are very general opinions—I cannot doubt 
as to his indifference to the belief of his own church—I cannot 
feel that I have done injustice to them in citing this union in 
confirmation of my statement. That this union, however, may 
eventually produce great good, and make it easier for the go- 
vernments to introduce a mild but firm system of discipline and 
order, I am not at all disposed to question. On the many pro- 


jects for union in former times, and their failure, see Weisman’s 


very interesting chapter, (vol. ii. p. 780, § 31.) 
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Lutheran denominations. However desirable unity 
may be (and, assuredly, it is one of the first blessings 
which a church can enjoy) it is too dearly bought, if 
bought at the expence of any essential principle of 
faith. Now in the case mentioned, no article of 
belief indeed was sacrificed on either side, because 
the principle of union was, that there should be no 
discussion of points of faith. The union consists in 
most places merely in a community of churches and 
of ministers, and an indiscriminate reception of the 
sacraments at the hands of these ministers *. But 


* From a book called ‘an Autumn near the Rhine,’ it appears 
that the method pursued is such as to amalgamate the two me- 
thods followed by the opposite parties. The Lutherans were ac- 
customed, like the Catholics, to use a small wafer, whole; the 
Calvinists bread, which they broke. They now use in common 
a large Lutheran wafer, which is broken like the Calvinistic 
bread, p. 412. (ed. 1818.) 

It is curious, however, that Wegscheider, though a Lutheran, 
recommends the ‘use of common and esculent bread, which 
should be broken into bits, instead of the wafers which under a 
barbarous name came into common use in the western church, 
in the course of the eleventh century.’ 

I cannot but observe that the clever author of the * Autumn 
near the Rhine’ has formed the same conclusions as myself. 
‘ The animosity of doctrinal differences,’ he says, ‘ which thirty 
years ago denied to the reformed at Frankfort a place of worship 
in the town—— having now subsided into the most quiescent 
apathy, this amalgamation of forms was all that remained to be 
done.’ 
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when we remember how very essentially these two 
professions of faith vary, it must, I think, be allowed, 
that such an union can only have been effected by 
an entire indifference * on each side to their own 
peculiar tenets. 

On the other hand, the doctrines of the naturalis- 
ing party certainly produced very strong and se- 
rious disgust. Indeed, it was impossible to sup- 
pose, that the mischief which such doctrines must 
do, should not be deeply felt and deplored by all 
who were yet real Christians, who were preserved by 
stronger principles, and wider views of truth. But, 
however much inclined to rally in support of the 
good cause, the unhappy state of the German church, 
its total want of any centre of union, and of any 
(practically) definite system of doctrine, afforded 
these friends of religion no opportunity of union and 
combination of force ; and each advocate of religious 
truth was consequently left to defend it in his own 
way. Now religion was suffering both in her objec- 


* Weescheider, instead of pursuing the line of argument 
adopted by Sack on this matter, says fairly that the two points 
on which the churches differed were the substantial presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, and the doctrine of absolute decrees, and 
that pertinacity in retaining these doctrines is absurd. (Weg- 
scheider p. 515.) It would have been only fair to me if Professor 
Sack had remembered this and similar declarations from German 
writers, who at least knew as much of their own feelings as he 
did, before he attacked me. See his letter in Mr. Pusey’s work. 
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tive and subjective character, both as an external 
theory of faith, and a practical amender of the heart. 
On the one hand, almost every dogma had been 
either altered or destroyed;.and on the other, the 
practical part of religion was nullified by the subtilty 
of philosophical reasoning. In a better constituted 
church then, the powers of theological erudition on 
the one hand, would have been expended in defend- 
ing the orthodox system of doctrine, and on the 
other, an appeal would have been made to the affec- 
tions of mankind, in favor of the guide of their lives, 
the friend of their youth, their manhood, and their 
age. But although some of the sounder theolo- 
gians *, especially Storr, certainly maintained the 


* Let me again bear my testimony to the high merits of Storr, 
whose school has been of the highest service in Germany, nor 
must I omit to mention the respectable names of Reinhard, 
Steudel, Liicke, and Tholuck. Meyer, Kelle, Himly of Stras- 
burg, and many writers in the Magazine of Flatt and Siisskind, 
and the latter writer himself, have all opposed parts of the sys- 
tem *, The writer in the Archives, to whom I have before re- 
ferred, (see Supplement) gives a long list of other names as op- 
ponents of the system, to some of whom I must demur. Thus 
he names Bretschneider who has attempted to destroy the au- 


* It is so common to find Rationalist writers oppose one another even on 


points of importance, that one must not be hasty in ascribing orthodoxy to a 


writer merely because he is violent on particular occasions against anti-orthodox 
principles. Thus Gabler, who is at times quite as offensive as any of these 
writers, is furious (in the Neuestes Theol. Journal, vol. IX. p. 285.) against 
Paulus’s method of explaining away some of the miracles. 
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old and orthodox principles, with great zeal, the 
greater number of those who oppose the Rational- 
ists, appear to have considered some parts of the 
ancient system incapable of defence, and in others, to 
have dreaded the evils of protracted controversy. 
Dismayed by the actual evils which surrounded them, 
they desired to obviate them by any means, and as 
they were aware, that in Semler’s school, the com- 
mencement of this change of theoretical views had 
arisen from a desire of assisting the cause, and esta- 
blishing the superiority of practical religion, they 
judged, it seems, that the same road should be pur- 
sued in defending the ancient faith, which had been 
followed in attacking it. They, therefore, made their 
appeal to the feelings and the heart; and such an 
appeal in such a cause, can never be in vain. But 
then, the feelings of an individual in favor of neg- 
lected religion, may act with respect to others, or 
to himself. They may rouse him, as Borger has 
well said, like the Baptist to pour forth the fervor 
of his indignation on them who had forgotten 
their God, and attempt the restoration of his neg- 
lected worship; or they may impel him in despair 


thenticity of St. John’s gospel, and who is very frequently in 
his own writings any thing but orthodox. 

I know not by what inadvertence I omitted in the first edition 
the highly respected name of Anapp, a man of Christian views, of 


extensive learning and real piety. 
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at the sight of all around him, to retire within his 
own bosom, and in the indulgence of mystic medi- 
tation to enjoy at least within, the religious excite- 
ment which he seeks in vain without. The latter 
was the course of many of the Germans. They re- 
signed themselves to religious meditation, and to 
that fascinating dream of the mystics in all ages, the 
notion of an union with Gop *, and an immediate 
perception of the truths of religion}. In truth, the 
open denial of all value of the reason is the constant, 
and from the very construction of the human mind, 
the necessary consequence of the reason’s asserting 
her authority out of her own sphere. History testifies 
to this great truth. The age which produced the 
scholastic philosophy, produced also one of the earlier 
schools of mystical theology. So when the cold and 
scientific school of Wolf had perhaps sown the first 
seeds of the rationalizing philosophy which sprung 
up afterwards, and the fruit was an attempt to tear 
away all religion by heartless reasonings, the heart © 
and feelings were effectually roused, and the aversion 
from these proceedings shewed itself in an entire re- 


* See Arnold’s Historia et Descriptio Theologize Mystice. 
Frankf. 1702. Fenelon’s Explication des Maximes des Saints 
sur la vie interieure. Paris, 1697. Walch’s Religios. Streitigk. 
ausser d. Evang. Kirche. Vol. V.c.6. Beck Comment. 663. 
Reinhard Dog. 536. 

+ See a note from Izscherner below. 
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signation of the whole being, to the dominion of the 
feelings and senses, in short, to absolute mysticism. 
This feeling was nourished in the less-informed class 
of society, by the constant circulation of enthusiastic 
tracts *, either original or translated: in the higher 
class, by the reigning systems of philosophy of the 

age}. Any general enquiry into those schemes of 


* Many of these were translations from the trash circulated in 
this country, by the enthusiasts in and out of the church. Borger 
says, (De Mysticismo, p. 82.) with some wonder, that the society 
of Basle in 1814 published 34,000 copies of these tracts. 

+ I had resolved to give here a compressed sketch of the three 
systems of philosophy prevalent in Germany, as far as they regard 
religion, such as might have at least done somewhat less injus- 
tice to them than the very brief notice in the text, but after 
entering on it, I found it must extend to such a length as is not 
consistent with the limits of a note. Iam, however, persuaded 
that they who will take the trouble of perusing Professor Borger’s 
treatise De Mysticismo, or at least the chapters in Madm. de 
Stael’s works on this subject, will be convinced that although it 
was assuredly not the design of the two first systems to promote 
mysticism, there were many elements in them which favoured it. 
If the reader wishes to see a short view of the systems of Fichte 
and Schelling he will find one given by Tholuck in Mr, Pusey’s 
work, p. 166—170. and an excellent sketch of Kant’s system 
in Schrockh VI. p. 114—149. I would take this opportunity of 
referring my readers to an able article in the Edinburgh Review 
for October, 1827, as containing matter which may lead them (if 
they will give it full attention) to a more just appreciation of the 
metaphysics of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. The writer is angry, 
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philosophy would be a subject of far too difficult and 


extended a nature, but we may observe, that the two 


indeed, at the charge of mysticism as applied to these writers, 
and he makes a curious confusion between the men and their 
works, and a reference to their personal character in defence 
against the charge of mysticism. This is singular in so able a 
writer. The facts, however, are these. No one who has attained 
even a very distant and humble apprehension of Kant or Fichte’s 
systems will accuse either those systems or their authors of inten- 
tionally favouring mysticism, But of the unintended effects of 
their works on lesser and lower minds I cannot so speak; on the 
contrary, I believe I am quite borne out in saying that they did 
much to prepare the way for the later mysticism. Of Schelling, 
in whose defence the writer is equally animated, it is of course 
unnecessary to speak. May I venture to address one word of ad- 
vice to the writer of the article in question? Why will not he 
as well as some other very able persons who admire German 
literature and desire to introduce it here, keep in mind what is 
the state of things in England? The English are not a thinking 
and speculative, but a practical people, and they are accustomed 
to look at things only in a practical point of view. This habit is 
carried into their literature, and he who wishes to gain their at- 
tention must not deal in abstractions, or he will write in vain. 
Things must be presented in a definite tangible form or the 
English capacity cannot receive them. It may bea very good 
or a very bad state of the intellect ; on that point I say nothing ; 
but 1 maintain that this is the state of English intellect, and 
this will sufficiently account for the neglect experienced by many 
valuable works of latter days. A very clever friend of mine said 
that Madame de Stael’s metaphysics were ‘“‘ Kant and water,” 
and the writerto whom I allude may be assured that he must 
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first systems so far at least prepared the way for 
mysticism, that they removed all objective arguments 
for religion, and substituted mere subjective ones. I 
mean not, that these two systems intentionally pro- 
moted mysticism. But the first of these systems, 
when in its enquiries as to the limits of human know- 
ledge, it bounded all our knowledge to the sensible 
world, and denied to man all knowledge of the in- 
tellectual world, at least, did this: it denied almost 
all power to theoretic reason, and it built our know- 
ledge of God, of our moral liberty, and of a future 
life, not on reason but wholly on a practical faith, 
founded on our moral constitution *. Even they 
who opposed the full extent of the principle would 


put a great deal of water to his Kant before it will be tasteful to 
English palates. I earnestly hope he may be induced to consider 
this well-meant advice, for his extensive knowledge of the subject 
would then enable him to give English readers something like a 
notion of German metaphysics. 

* « The benefits conferred by the Kantian philosophy resulted 
more immediately from its negative, ultimately also from its posi- 
tive, side; from the former, not only by the destruction of the 
Wolfian demonstrative method, and the annihilation of the pre- 
sumptuous shallowness of the popular philosphy, but in that by 
shewing the inadequacy of speculative reason in matters uncog- 
nizable by sense, it led many, who were not bound by the fetters 
of the new philosophy, to listen to the voice of nature, the reve- 
lation of God within them, and to seek as the direct result of 


consciousness, the truths which speculation was unable scien- 
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probably be led to grant, that it was in part true, 
and would thus be induced to take a more frequent 


tifically to justify; a course, which it was expected by many * 
that Kant himself must have adopted. Nor is there any point at 
which the mind, which had resolved upon this step, could con- 
sistently rest, short of the acceptance of Christianity itself. On its 
positive side, the uncompromising strictness, with which it pro- 
nounced the full and complete realization of the perfect moral 
law to be the fundamental principle of our nature, re-awakened 
the moral consciousness from the slumber into which it had been 
cast by the enervating system of Eudaimonism ; and though man 
wearied himself for a while in the endeavour to fulfil this law in 
his own strength, the more vivid the perception of its claims be- 
came, and the more that man was in consequence disquieted 
through the inadequacy of his own fulfilment of them, the more 
earnest must be the longing after a higher assistance, after a re- 
conciliation with himself and with his God: the ‘“ Categorical 
Imperative,” was, as the law of old, an initiating instructor which 
led him to Christ +. The fuller acquaintance with the moral na- 
ture of man, at which this philosophy arrived through a more 
persevering speculation upon the human mind, shewed also, espe- 
cially in the acknowledgment of an in-dwelling disposition to 
evil, that a deeper philosophy was more in harmony with the 
depth of Christian truth {.’ Pusey, p. 164. Iam not disposed to 
A cn SE SR 


* See Immanuel ein Buch fiir Juden und Heiden. Berlin, 1802. 

+ Twesten, S. 218. 

} The first treatise in his ‘‘ Die Religion innerhalb der Grinzen der reinen 
Vernunft,”’ is on the “ radical evil of Human Nature ;” the second on the claims 
of the good principle to the dominion over man; the similar claims of the evil 
principle, the struggle between them, and what the New Testament teaches of 
man’s fall into sin, and of the means by which he may free himself from the 
dominion of the evil principle. 
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and anxious inspection of that practical moral prin- 
ciple, said to be situated in their own nature—a step 
assuredly in nearer relation with the cultivation of 
the feelings, than with that of the reason. Others, 
who felt themselves obliged to give up many of their 
old grounds for certain principles, were unwilling to 
relinquish the firm belief with which they held the 
principles themselves, even independently on revela- 
tion. If no reasoning could prove the existence of a 
God ; that is, if reason has no right to transgress the 
limits of that sensible world, which according to this 
system bounds all our knowledge, and to introduce 
an intelligible author of this fair shew of earth and 
sky, the senses, the feelings, would do it in defiance 
of the reason, and the very reposing so important a 
truth on the mere authority of the senses, was ano- 
ther, if not necessary, at least, probable, step to mys- 
ticism. But although this system said that we could 
not know what God was, it still recognized a separa- 
tion of God from the world and from man. Now 
the succeeding system went much farther, and con- 
tended that a Providence, or moral order of things, 
had no existence separate from our moral nature. 


deny that some of these benefits might ensue, nor to assert (as I 
have before observed) that the direct tendency of the Kantian 
philosophy is to produce mysticism. I only speak of its possible 
and indirect tendency, and think my statement (or rather Borger's) 
borne out by the early part of Mr. Pusey’s remarks. 
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Without judging of the ulterior tendency of these 
notions, or charging on their author that atheism, 
which he so strongly disclaimed, it is obvious, that 
such a doctrine, if received unsuspiciously, certainly 
leads to mysticism, because it leads to the foundation 
of all mysticism, the notion of an union with God, 
an union so strict, that his very existence is incon- 
ceivable to man, apart from man’s moral nature. It 
may be said, however, and with truth, that these 
tendencies to mysticism were unintentional conse- 
quences of the systems I allude to; but in the school 
which sprung up afterwards, that of Schelling, the 
very foundation of all the doctrines, was mystical. 
For while its author despised the theoretical reason 
equally with the founder of the first system, he con- 
cluded, that the inference made there, that we could 
have no knowledge of intelligible things, was quite 
false, and that we have a knowledge of intelligible 
things, by intuition. He taught that God was the 
only existing being, that he was one and ail things, 
that whatever was out of God, was not, existed not 
—that we ourselves, as far as we really exist, exist 
in God, and that our individual and personal exist- 
ence, is an apparent, and not areal one, for that our 
real existence consists in our identity with God. It 
is almost unjust to allude to such a system, in so 
passing and superficial a manner; but I do so merely 
to show how entirely this philosophy, which was, 
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and is widely received, tended to the fostering of 
mysticism : and how much it is the same with the 
mysticism of former ages—with the Platonic mysti- 
cism, which inculcated doctrines, if not founded on 
the same ground, yet tending to the same effect (the 
necessity, namely, of an entire identification and — 
union of the being with God)—and with the mysti- 
cism of subsequent times. Perhaps it differed in 
principle from all: but this at least was manifest, 
that assuming God as the only ground of all exist- 
ences, the Absolute being in whom all other things 
exist, that is to say, assuming the actual identity of 
many things, which to us appear contrary to one ano- 
ther, this system could not appeal for proof of the 
possibility of the existence of this Absolute to any 
corporeal sense, or to the reason of mankind which 
could find nothing analogous to it im the visible 
world, nor in its own conclusions. It must necessa- 
rily rest upon the power of the imagination which 
could free itself from this empirical state of things, 
and rise to a state where that might be true, which 
could not be true according to the senses, and the 
reason. Here then imagination was the whole basis, 
as it was also with respect to the intuition of the Ab- 
solute, imagination too, carried to a higher pitch 
than even in poetry, which must never feign what 
the senses and reason do not confirm at least as pos- 
sible. It was, therefore, to the cultivation and ex- 
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citement of the imagination, and consequently of the 
senses, that all attention was to be directed, and not 
to any extension of knowledge, nor direct emenda- 
tion of the heart *. The public preachers were re- 


* Tzschirner (in his continuation of Schrockh, vol. ix. p. 635.) 
after noticing that it was utterly impossible for the extreme of 
Rationalism to endure, has the following observations on this 
point. ‘ This has really happened within the last few years. In- 
stead, however, of considering Religion as a common affair of 
the understanding and feelings, and satisfying themselves with a 
subordinate application of objects which occupy the fancy, men 
went to the other extreme under the misguidance of a philoso- 
phy, (which entirely threw down the use of the understanding 
on matters of Religion, and undertook to lead its followers to a 
contemplation of the Divinity,) and maintained that philosophy, 
and, therefore, religion (the highest thing in philosophy) had a 
common origin with poetry, disdained all examination and en- 
quiry in the field of religion, and insisted on its being poetically 
handled. Religion, it was said, is a child of fancy, and who- 
ever wishes to exhibit it, must exhibit it for the fancy, which 
alone can call up the infinite in intellectual contemplation, and 
find it in the finite. Therefore religion must be presented not 
in cold dogmas, but in symbolical facts, and, in order to produce 
a religious sense and feeling in men’s minds, there is need, not 
of direction and instruction, but of a worship rich in ceremonies, 
and ornament by the application of the fine arts; and then 
in its sensual representations and symbolical proceedings, the 
observer would see the lofty and divine. This is the poetic mys- 
ticism which finds not a few followers in Germany at this mo- 
ment (1810), favours the return to the positive, and in many of 
its followers produces a tendency to Catholicism, which is better 


calculated than simple Protestantism to nourish fancy and feeling.’ 
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quired by some of the disciples of this philosophy, to 
address themselves only to this point, and they were 
vehement accusers of the frigid sobriety of the Pro- 
testant worship, which rejected all splendid pomp 
and ceremonial, and the aid of all the elegant arts 
which could affect the senses and thus excite the 
imagination *. It will hardly be believed, that some 
of this school seemed to regret on these grounds, 
the destruction of that heathen religion +, which 
was so entirely a religion of the senses, while the 
author of the system (if I do not misunderstand him) 
contended that the Esoteric religion of the Greeks 
in their mysteries, was, in fact, the Christian system, 
which only revealed openly, what the mysteries 
had taught in private {. But it need hardly be 
said, that Popery soon began to find favor in the 
eyes of those who held those opinions, because it 
addresses itself so strongly to the senses, and in that 


* «Foc unum postulabant,’ says Borger, p. 177. ‘ ut phantasia 
et sensus commoverentur.’ See A. T. A. F. Lehmus Predigten, 
nebst einer abhandl. wber die Predigt. (Nordling, 1806.) and Ro- 
senmuller Beytr. zur Homiletik, nebst. einer abhandl. von der 
beredtsamkeit (Leips. 1814). 

+ See Schiller Sammtl. Werke, tom. III. p. 405. Schelling 
himself speaks constantly of the religion of Greece with the highest 
enthusiasm. 

t See Schelling Philosophie und Religion (Tiibingen, 1804.) 
p- 75. and Wegscheider’s tract De Greecorum mysteriis religioni 
non obtrudendis, p. 13—15. (Gottingen, 1805.) 
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respect, at least, supplies the void of which these 
writers complained. Many, in consequence, openly. 
deserted the Protestant Church *, many would 
have introduced into it the ceremonies and worship 
of the Romanists, and even they who did not go 
these lengths use the most extraordinary language 
as to the advantages, nay, the necessity of a splendid 


* See Tzschirner’s continuation of Schrockh’s Kirchenge- 
schichte Seit der Reform. vol. ix. p. 636. For an example of the 
great admiration of the Catholic form, see Géthe’s Life, vol. ii. p. 
178—188, in the original. Again in the Translation, I. p, 224, 
and following, Gothe complains of the void, the breaks, and the 
want of harmony of the Protestant worship, ascribes the existing 
indifference to it—and says that the rejection of so many sacra- 
ments has done evil in the same way. So p. 27. ‘ The dryness of 
our mode of worship, estranged many persons from the predomi- 
nant Church.’ 


Rationalism in favour of Popery is confessed, however reluc- 


The revulsion produced by the violences of 


tantly, in the great organ of the Rational party, the Allg. Kir- 
chen-zeitung for Thursday, Oct. 12, 1826, p. 1313. 

In the years 1813 and 1814, more than 300 men of cultivated 
minds went over to the Catholic church. See a book called, 
‘Hat und behalt der Mensch bei und nach einem Religions- 
wechsel seine gesunde Vernunft ?’ (Berl. et Leips. 1816.) Stolberg 
seeems to have been disgusted by the uncertain and wavering 
doctrines of Protestantism. See his Letters in the Theol. Nachr. 
(1801, August.) p. 249. and (1802, March.) p. 78. 86. Anti- 
Stolberg by Kunhard. (Leipsic, 1808.) See also Haller’s ‘ Schrei- 
ben an seine familie’ (Lucern, 1821.) and Tzschirner Der iiber- 
tritt des Hn von Haller zur Katholische Kirche beleuchtet, (Leips. 
1821.) . 
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form of worship *, and the trifling importance of 
any positive doctrine; and, in a wild opposition to 
the naturalizing doctrines, maintain, that religion is 
to be felt, and need not be understood. There were 
differences of opinion, however, among these per- 
sons, as to the degree in which the rites of the Roman 
- Church should be introduced, while others adopted 
what must be called a kind of allegorical Popery. For 
they explain the philosophy of Schelling in words 
and phrases taken from the Romanist doctrines, and 
speak of the priests + and the sacrifices of the Chris- 
tian religion, without at all meaning to receive these 
words in their strict and legitimate acceptation. I 
would not, however, be understood to say, that 
all who passed over to the Roman Church, passed 
over in consequence of their acceptance of the mys- 
tical doctrines. It is on record, that some sought 
in the bosom of a church, which in the midst of all its 
dreadful corruptions, at least possessed the form, and 
retained the leading doctrines of a true church, the 
peace which they sought in vain, amid the endless 


* See, for example, the first vol. of Horst’s Mysteriosophie 
(Frankf. 1817). See also Tzschirner de sacris eccl. nostree eaute 
emendandis, Commentat. III. p. 48. (1815.) reprinted in his 
Memorabilien fur das Studium d. Predigers, vol. v. part I. 1816. 
_.t See Marheineke’s Grundlegung Zur Homiletik, p. 19. 
(Hamb. 1811.) and Rosenmiiller Beytr. zur Homil. p. 43, to 
show how the Catholics made use of these declarations. 
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variations of the Protestant churches of Germany, 
and their gradual renunciation of every doctrine of 
Christianity *. 


Such, then, have been the effects of the natural- 
izing doctrines in Germany ; indifference on the one 
hand, and a violent re-action tending to mysticism on 
the other. Into their farther effects (except as 
matter of curiosity) we are the less concerned to 
enquire, as without any knowledge of what these 
proceedings have done, we can have no difficulty in 
judging what they are likely to do—no difficulty in 
rejecting every principle which they mvolve with 
disgust and detestation. 


I have now terminated such a review of the state 
of Protestantism in Germany, during the prevalence 
of Rationalism, as the limits of this work, and my 
own imperfect knowledge will allow. Even from 
that imperfect sketch, however, many important 
lessons may be drawn. ‘The greatest of all is as- 

* It need hardly be said, that such proceedings as those which 
we have seen in Germany, afforded matter of great triumph to 
the Romanist party. The book which I have already noticed, 
Starck’s Theodul’s Gastmahl, will be enough to shew the way in 
which they took advantage of the Rationalist declarations and 
doctrines. See also a tract called ‘ Libertatis Evangelice Vin- 
dicie’ by J. C. G. Ackermann (Erlangen, 1826) where many of 
the Roman Catholic arguments are stated. 
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suredly the conviction which it impresses so deeply, 
that wnasissted reason never fails to mislead 
those who resign themselves to its guidance; that 
whatever form it assumes, under every form it is 
frail or fallacious; that whether it endeavours to 
elevate the being by the use of mere human and 
earthly means, or by connecting it with its Maker ~ 
through the medium of the imagination and the 
sense, its efforts are equally impotent ; that he who 
desires so to elevate himself, must have recourse 
to Scripture alone, and the moral improvement 
of the being which it directs, as the sure and 
only method of enlarging his intellect, and amelio- 
rating his condition. But these are lessons for all; 
there are others applicable to peculiar pursuits and 
conditions. ‘The student in divinity may learn from 
the errors which this sketch of the modern German 
theology presents, that if he assumes any arbitrary 
theory for the interpretation of Scripture, no extent, 
and no depth of learning will save him from falling 
into the wildest error. The philosopher may learn, 
that if he choose to form any theory of the Christian 
system, he must philosophize with the Bible in his 
hand, and verify every step by a recourse to Scrip- 
ture. ‘The man of science may learn too, that the 
principles which he applies in other cases, are inap- 
plicable here—that there is nothing to discover in 
revelation; that the province of the human under- 
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standing with respect to Scripture, is, when ats truth 
is acknowledged, to believe, and to obey it. But 
most of all, we gather from all that has passed in Ger- 
many, the positive necessity for requiring from the 
teachers of religion a positive declaration of adher- 
ence to a Confession of Faith. Such a Confession 
should be short, and should relate only to essentials, 
but no one should be allowed to become a minister 
without making such a declaration, nor to remain a 
minister, if he does not abide by it. Whatever may 
be said in theory as to the freedom of Protestantism, 
no individual church can, humanly speaking, exist 
long, where a contrary practice prevails. The 
church of England we see, expressly assumes the 
exercise of such an authority; the practice, at least, 
of almost every body of dissenters, is in favour of it 
also; and the terrible evils resulting in the German ~ 
church from the want of it, are the strongest practical 
proof of the wisdom, and necessity of adopting it. 
There was a time, however, and at no great distance, 
when a strong disposition existed, not indeed, in the 
largest or most respectable, but in the most clamor- 
ous of the clergy of England, to avoid subscription 
to our Articles, or to evade its force. Many of 
their declarations have no doubt been overstrained, 
and tortured into a form, far different from their 
own; and in the controversies with the Romanists 
of the present day, these tortured expressions are 
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falsely and shamefully appealed to, as conveying the 
sense of the English clergy on this great question *. 
But it must be allowed, that as the declarations on 
this point stand in the writings of some of the divines 
to whom I allude, even before their adversaries have 
had recourse to disingenuous suppressions, there are 
principles, which every honest mind must disavow, 
principles which it must give the bitterest regret to 
every true.son of the church of England, to find in 
the works of any one of her members. Deeply, in- 
deed, is it to be lamented on this, and on other ac- 
counts, that the church is deprived of a right, pos- 


* J have alluded here principally to the grossly unfair accusa- 
tions of Dr. Milner in his ‘ End of Controversy.’ I say grossly 
unfair, because I am persuaded that Dr. Milner was a man of 
too much talent, and too general knowledge, not to know per- 
fectly that the opinions which he could cite from a very few writers 
of the English church, are not the opinions of that church, In 
fact, he has misrepresented both Balguy and others. But if he 
had not done so, could he believe, that so idle a style of arguing 
as the attributing to an adversary, opinions which he disclaims, 
can have more than a temporary success? I wonder that a man 
of character and honour, can descend to such arts, or take ad- 
vantage of the church being deprived of her public voice, to fix 
on her opinions which, in his heart, he knows she condemns. 
He, however, is not alone in these discreditable practices, but is 
joined by allies from a very different quarter. The Unitarians 
and Catholics unite in attempting to force upon us on all points, 
the opinions of Hoadly, and Paley, and Blackburne, with others 
of the same stamp and die. 
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sessed by every other church, nay, by every body of 
dissenters from her, however small or insignificant, 
that, namely, of deliberating in her collective capa- 
city, of speaking with her public voice, and putting 
the seal of her public condemnation, on principles so 
utterly disavowed by an overwhelming majority of 
her own members, in the age when they were put 
forth *, and so entirely at variance with every prin- 
ciple of her own. ‘This cloud indeed has passed 
away from us; common sense has shewn the utter 
hopelessness of a church existing without making a 
declaration of faith, and requiring her ministers to 
subscribe to it; and common honesty and honour 
have pointed out the disgrace of countenancing sub- 
scription to that declaration in any but its literal, and 
obvious sense. Nay, it is quite certain, that the 
expression of other principles would, in this day, be 
greeted with such an expression of universal disgust, 
as is due to every form and degree of equivocation 
and evasion. Yet these principles were avowed by 


* There were two different times when the evasion of the force 
of our articles was tried :—first, in the time of Dr. Clarke, who 
countenanced Arian subscription and was followed by other 
writers, All that is required on this subject will be found in 
Bishop Van Mildert’s Life of Waterland, p. 75, and following, 
and in Waterland’s Case of Arian Subscription considered. 
Works, vol. II. p.281, The second was a remnant of the old 
leaven in the time of Blackburne, &c. 
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men estimable in the highest degree in other points, 
and who, on other points, would assuredly have re- 
garded evasion or equivocation with contempt. 
Neither were they faithless to the Christian cause, 
according to their own views of it, but on the con- 
trary, defended it with zeal and ability and earnest- 
ness. One cause of their error seems to have been 
what may well be a cause for error again in these 
days, or in days to come, either an ignorance, or an 
undervaluing of the nature, the constitution and re- 
quirements of a church, and more especially of one 
like the Church of England. It is the constant fault 
of mankind, when in the enjoyment of blessings, to 
forget or overlook the source whence they flow, and 
as the question of church government and constitu- 
tion had not been brought into view, by any peculiar 
circumstances at the time to which we allude, its 
necessity faded from the mind, and loose indefinite 
views of the excellence of Christianity in general, 
were substituted. These divines forgot, that they 
were not ministers of any indefinite, but of a definite 
form of Christianity; that they had recorded their 
belief, that that was the true and apostolical form, 
and that consequently, they were bound by every 
tie, to support and defend the views of Christianity, 
which that form enforced and prescribed. The fair 
sounding words of liberty and of freedom from con- 
troul, exercised that undue sway, which they always 
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do exercise, when their meaning is not severely tried, 
and they who by their own acts had renounced that 
freedom, forgot their own act, and became its 
warmest advocates. It is much to be feared, that in 
this present day, while the effects are different, there 
is the same ignorance, and the same forgetfulness of 
the leading principle, and constitution of our church. 
When we observe how much there is of impatient 
submission to authority, how much desire there is in 
individuals to quit their own sphere, to suggest and 
pursue their own plans for the confirmation, or ad- 
vancement of the Christian cause, to become the 
advocates of general Christianity, and to testify an 
indifference to forms of belief, and of worship, we 
cannot but believe, that in those individuals, there 
must be a strange ignorance of what is required of 
them by the church to which they belong. In a deep 
feeling of the evils caused by such proceedings, we 
cannot but earnestly beseech these who are about to 
become public teachers in our church, not to over- 
look this essential branch of aclerical education, but 
to study deeply her constitution, and to understand 
what is the real situation of the minister of an epis- 
copal church, and what are his duties before they 
undertake them. True, indeed, it is, that the Chris- 
tian spirit may exist, independently of all this. True 
is it, that at the farthest verge of the earth, and re- 
mote from every form of every church, the spirit of 
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Christian hope, love, and joy, may glow in the bosom 
of the Christian. But that neither alters those 
principles of human nature which, as far as we 
can judge, first induced the great Founder of Chris- 
tianity to order the use of external forms * in his 


* T need hardly say, that in writing expressly upon the sub- 
ject of episcopacy, different, and far higher ground would have 
been taken. It is indeed with sincere regret that one so often 
finds such inadequate and low views* of our church govern- 
ment taken even by those who mean to be its defenders. The 
only correct ground is, that episcopacy is the originally ap- 
pointed and sole way of transmitting the commission to teach 
mankind, and administer the Christian ordinances; a commis- 
sion which is essential to the Christian ministry, and which to be 
valid, must proceed from the great Head of the church, through - 
that channel in which his apostles, whom he authorized for the 
purpose, originally placed it. Earnestly, very earnestly indeed 
should it be recommended to those about to enter the ministry 
to study this subject fully; for the deep conviction of being en- 
trusted with a divine commission, and not one which is the fruit 
of mere human views of expediency, is of all considerations, the 
one most calculated to excite a spirit of lively zeal in the dis- 
charge of professional duty, and an entire devotion to profes- 


sional feelings, and studies. Among all the works which I could 


* The author of the article on Bishops in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
doubtless intends to plead the cause of episcopacy, but the Section marked I. 1. 
will show that he has not altogether a just idea of the real grounds on which 
it rests. The common run of English writers at present obviously agree in the 
account given of the matter by a German minister, who says that ‘the true and 
genuine sense of Protestantism recognises no caste of Priests, consecrates none, 
and will have nothing but teachers of the Gospel, and administrators of the Sa- 
craments, rite vocati.’ Huffel Ueber das wesen und den beruf des Evang. Christl. 
Geistlichen I. p. 132. (Giessen. 1822.) 
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church, nor lessens their obligation. ‘Their necessity 
and their expediency I need not, and I will not 
consider here; but thus much cannot be denied, 
that he who has become the minister of a form, which 
professes to be apostolical, has both set to the solemn 
record of his belief, that that claim can be justified, 
and has assumed every obligation, which such a pro- 
fession implies. Before he does so, he may, if he 
pleases, become the minister of another form, or the 
minister of Christianity under no form ; but when he 
has done so, he has declared that, in his belief, the 
one only true and effectual way of carrying on his 
Master’s work on earth, is that way, on which he 
has entered, and that that form, to which he has 
declared his adherence, is the form approved by his 
Master himself. He is therefore become now the 
minister of a church, and while he continues so, 
must pursue the road which that church dictates. 


mention as likely to be useful to a student, I hardly know one 
which takes so forcible yet so succinct a view of the subject, and 
which afterwards so earnestly presses on the younger clergy 
the awful nature of the duties they have undertaken, as a Charge © 
delivered to the clergy of New York in 1815, by their admirable — 
and invaluable bishop. In a subsequent charge in 1818, entitled, 
The Corruptions of the Church of Rome contrasted with certain 
Protestant Errors, Bishop Hobart has entered on the same sub- 

ject in some parts as I have done here ; and I only wish that I were a 
able to urge these topics with his force of argument and of lan- _ 


guage. 
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If continued research should lead him to doubt the 
truth of the doctrines which the church delivers, he 
must quit her bosom; for while he remains in it, he 
must teach what the church commands in the sphere» 
which she assigns. He may think that at some 
time, something is left in that church undone, which 
should be done, something done, which should be 
left undone—but he will know also that it belongs 
not to him to remedy the error, or supply the defi- 
ciency. He will know, that God, under whose espe- 
cial guidance he believes the church to be, may 
indeed permit evil; but that his good spirit will 
rectify what is wrong, and supply what is wanting 
in the appointed way, and at the due season. His 
one aim will therefore be fully to understand what | 
the spirit of the church is, his one aim to fulfil it; 
he will earnestly desire to unite with all his bre- 
thren, and not cause or foster separation; he will 
yield a ready and cheerful obedience to the authority 
of the church, and not endeavour to escape from 
that submission which he owes to it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


In conclusion, I must say a few words on the pre- _ 
sent state of things in the Protestant Churches of | 
Germany, and must notice with great pleasure the 
improvements which have undoubtedly taken place 
in their condition within a very recent period *. 


It was, indeed, impossible, that a system which 
united such gross absurdities to such open denial of 
the truths most dear and precious...to..man, could 
last very long}. We have already seen that it 
tended to ‘generate a mystical state of religious 
feeling, which, though infinitely preferable to that 
condition which gave rise to it, was objectionable in 


* The Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung speaks of the last ten 
years as an improving period, (July 1827. p. 57. December 1827. 
p- 354.) 

+ Many of the Rationalists saw, on other grounds, that either 
the church must go, or their system must change. Tzschirner 
(in his continuation of Schrockh, vol. ix. p. 642, 1810.) says, 
that a church, where a great part of the most distinguished teach- 
ers and of the thinking laity have given up, not particular doc- | 
trines, but the whole principle of the system, cannot last. Either 
a full return of the Rationalists to the Biblical system, or a de- 
cided transition of this system to Rationalism must take place. — 
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itself, and capable of gross perversion*. Latterly, 
however, a more healthy spirit of religion has grown 
up in Germany. The reign of that voluptuous mys- 
ticism which expended itself in the mere passive in- 
dulgence of the affections is passing away, and a 
true and genuine Christianity is, I trust, beginning 
to take root in Germany, which, although like the 
mystical system, 1t addresses itself to the affections 
and feelings, does not stop there, but seeks to con- 
firm and establish the dominion of vital and prac- 
tical religion, by an intimate knowledge of the sys- 
tem of the Gospel, and a bold and unhesitating 
assertion of the truths it proclaims. | 


That such a system has many difficulties to meet, 
many evils from injudicious and enthusiastic friends, 
and many fearful attacks from a large body of oppo- 
nents, need hardly be said after the exhibition which 
has been made of the previous state of German 
Protestantism}. But still we may discern every 


where strong marks of improvement. In the first 


* 1 must entreat the reader to peruse a tale called ‘ The Be- 
trothing,” by Tieck, and the translator’s preface, as containing 
a most valuable picture of the state of feeling to which I refer. 

+ One common method of annoyance is the attempt to con- 
found all Christian feelings with the mysticism of a few years 
ago, and the calling it by the same name. See Evang. Kirchen- 
Zeitung for Dec. 1827. p. 353, and following. 
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place, I would mention the different and improved 
character of the Theological works which have lat- 
terly appeared, a fact well known to all readers of 
German divinity *. Nor is there a less favourable 
change in other quarters. The aspect of science and 
of historical enquiry is no longer hostile, but friendly 
to Christianity +. I believe, indeed, that there is now 


*T allude to the writings of Neander, Twesten, Steudel, 
Theremin, Strauss, Harms, Hahn, Olshausen, Heubner, &c. &c. 

+ The following statement is given by Twesten. I use Mr. 
Pusey’s translation : 


“* To this must be added, what we have belore mentioned, the more favourable 
direction which science has taken. Mere empiricism and materialism have va- 
nished from the schools of philosophy; the religious ideas are indeed differently 
explained and interpreted, but they are acknowledged every where; the dispo- 
sition has ceased to ascribe reality only to that which admits of demonstration ; 
the understanding and the will are no longer accounted the only modes in which 
the activity of the mental powers can exert itself; the claims of the feeling, the 
peculiar organ of religion in man, remain no longer unregarded. On the other 
hand a different spirit is aroused in historical studies also. The time is past in 
which Christian antiquity furnished materials only for the exercise of critical 
acumen, with which there was no sympathy, from which the mind was too es- 
tranged to be able to obtain from it a pure historical picture; the mind has 
ceased to be susceptible only for what coincides with certain prevailing opinions; 
it has learnt the abstraction from self, necessary for the full reception of the 
impressions of history. Much has thus become intelligible to us, which hitherto 
was as a sealed book, and in the same proportion has it been brought nearer to 
us ; we feel ourselves attracted by the character and the efforts of antiquity; we 
can transport ourselves into their feelings and modes of conception ; we can 
derive pleasure and improvement from the expressions of their Christian senti- 
ments. By these means has that pride been checked, through which our age 
deemed itself raised so far above every thing which preceded it; what our an- 
cestors have transmitted to us as the fruit of their exertions, is no more rejected _ 
without further examination as valueless; but the duty of respecting, and of 
faithfully preserving it, is acknowledged, wherever it was not founded on tran- . 
sient circumstances of the time, but expressed the fundamental ideas of Chris- 
tianity and Protestantism. At the same time, however, the investigations in 
Scriptural interpretation and in history have cleared away much, which hindered 
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scarce an university in Germany, which has not one 
or more professors of really Christian views. But 
one of the most direct, though, perhaps, at first 
sight, (especially to those who are not aware of the 
importance of Journals in Germany) not very cogent 
proots of improvement, is the fact that the orthodox 
party are so far advanced in strength, that they 
have recently established more than one journal on 
their own principles. I would beg here to mention 
especially the Evangelische Kirchen-zeitung, esta- 
blished at Berlin, so lately as the summer of 1827 ; 
and conducted by Professor Hengstenberg, with the 
valuable assistance of Neander, of Tholuck, of Von 


Gerlach, as well as many other distinguished per- 
sons *; and the Tubinger Zeitschrift fur Theologie, 


* From this journal many particulars may be gained as to the 
progress of a better feeling in religion. Among other facts it 
mentions (Dec. 1827. p. 355.) that there is a Tract Society in 
Hamburg which in the year 1825 distributed 86,954 tracts, and 
these not enthusiastic, but written on sound orthodox principles, 
and printed under the express permission of the authorities. I 
mention the matter merely as a fact shewing the activity of the 
friends of religion, without however meaning to assert that all 
their tracts are free from enthusiasm. In the same volume, p. 


397, is an account of the Berlin Tract Society, established in 


the right understanding and free appropriation of these ideas; the essential has 
been separated from the non-essential and accidental, the indifferent and unim- 
portant has been brought back to its true value; the genuine traits of Evangelical 
Christianity are become more clearly prominent, since that has been removed 
through which it was thought to help out, or to adorn, the portrait; so that 

‘there is nothing to deter any one from accepting it, in whom there is found an 
internal alliance with its spirit.” 
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established last year at Tiibingen, by the Divinity 
Professors of that University, under the direction of 
Steudel. 


There is likewise in one respect a great improve- 
ment in the Philological labours of even the Ratio- 
nalist divines. I cannot indeed say, that they are 
become Christians, but some of them are become, 
what they were not before, scholars. I have al- 
ready noticed the ignorance, or neglect of every 
thing like real scholarship in the exegetical works 
of persons like Paulus, and of their absurd attempts 
to misinterpret the language of Scripture, because 


they did not like its doctrine. That school is cer- | 


tainly passing away, and its absurdities are perceived 


and exposed with no sparing hand by persons whose 


1816, by royal authority ; its usefulness has been recognized by 
the government ; all its tracts are subject to the censure of the 
Synod of Berlin (of which Schleiermacher is a member) ; it 
makes a return every year to the proper authority; it has spread 
1,085,470 copies of 46 tracts; its presidents have been, Han- 
stein, Marheineke, Nicolai. A furious attack was made on these 
tract societies in Rohr’s Prediger-Bibliothek. vol. viii. part II. 
1827, to which this article is a reply. I see in the No. for 
March, 1828, that the Synod of Elberfeld have actually deprived 
one Mohn, a pastor at Duisburg, of his office, for preaching a 
sermon, in which he said that the doctrines of the Atonement, of 
Original Sin, &c. were lies. I ought to add, that there is in this 
Journal every now and then a strange piece of cant, and that its 
correspondents in England know nothing of the proceedings or 
real spirit of our Church. 
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views of Christianity are perhaps as yet not much 
higher than those of the writers they attack. 
The difference between these two parties is simply 
this. The earlier writers abused the language, in 
order to get rid of the facts and doctrines which 
they disliked ; the more recent critics are both able 
and willing to expound whatever the Scriptures 
say, on the acknowledged rules of interpretation, 
though when they have discovered the sense of an 
Evangelist, some of them may pay little regard to 
his authority. This latter class seems to me to be 
no inconsiderable improvement on the former ; for 
in the one case, if a critic can be convinced from 
other sources that Christianity deserves his attentive 
consideration, he has no reserve of false and falla- 
cious criticism to throw himself back upon, while in 
the other, it is vain to shew an ignorant half scholar 
that Christianity is a divine religion, because his ig- 
norance of the real meaning of language, and of the 
just laws of criticism, will prevent him from know- 
ing, or at least will save him from the necessity of 
confessing, that the doctrines which are attributed 
to this divine religion, appear on the face of its re- 
cords *. In short, a race of good scholars among 


* The late work of Fritzsche on St. Matthew’s Gospel will 
well illustrate what I mean. I have already quoted his words 
against such critics as Paulus, and similar expressions of con- 


tempt occur in other parts of his work. See for example pp. 498, 
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the divines of Germany, will be an inestimable be- 
nefit, because they will prevent the Rationalists from 


502. Yet I can see no mark through his work of any real ac- 
ceptance of Christian doctrines. It is perfectly true, he allows, 
that the writer relates such and such miracles, or lays down such 
and such positions, but this is to be attributed to the notions of 
the age in which he lived. Fritzsche was, I believe, a pupil of 
Hermann, and is undoubtedly a very excellent scholar. It is 
well worth while to lay before my readers the opinion of De 
Wette on this important matter. ‘ Above every thing,’ says he, 
‘our interpretation of Scripture must be put into a new and better 
condition, and go deeper. The weakness, dryness, and impiety 
of the heretofore so called historical interpretation cannot any 
longer satisfy us. This exegesis is not grammatical, for it often 
handles languages quite wrongly, and knows not their actual 
laws; nor is it historical, for it enquires not, and lives not in and 
with history, and has no historical contemplation of things ; in 
fine, it deserves not the name of exegesis, for it is not an inter- 
preter of what is holy, which it knows and understands not. 
We shall never get at the spirit of Christianity by a comparison 
of Jewish views, and passages from the rabbis, for no one has ever 
yet understood the living by means of the dead. And if it 
should multiply all the instruments of historical interpretation, 
and fix their relation to one another with yet greater acuteness, 
yet if its own spirit be not raised, and its look elevated to living 
contemplation, it will always remain in the outer court of the 
temple, and not become consecrated and holy.’ Reformations 
Almanach (1 Jahrg, 1817.) p. 355, from a paper on the ¢ Fall of 
the Protestant Church in Germany and the means of its Restor- 
ation.” De Wette, as we have seen above, though he has given 
up his old opinions, is not yet an orthodox Christian, but is said 
to adhere to a system of human philosophy, with which he en- 
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establishing their doctrines. by perversions of Scrip- 
ture, and will thus close one door to folly and absur- 
dity. 


I have already spoken elsewhere of the altered 
tone of the Rationalists themselves. Some are be- 
come Christians ; some, I trust, though still in in- 
tellectual error, have feelingly perceived that their 
path was not the path of peace for themselves, or of 
godliness for their people; some are ashamed of 
their absurdities; some find that the assertion of 
their opinions does not obtain the same applause 
which it did a few years ago ; and finally, some find 
that the hand of power is against them *. On this 


deavours to unite Christianity. I.mention this merely to shew 
that he has no prejudices to lead him to a reprobation of the 
Rationalist system of exegesis. 

* <The clear-sighted perceive that the day of naked Rationalism 
is gone by; that it is all over with their influence and credit, if 
they still adhere toit; thata consciousness of the opposition will 
daily become stronger among the people and that the most dis- 
agreeable incongruity will arise between the new views of the 
preacher, and the old views of the people; they cannot but see 
that the indifference shewn by many Governments on the point, 
as itis unnatural, cannot be lasting, but must give way to a re- 
cognition of the real claims of the church. They therefore think 
it advisable to concede as much as they can, without giving up 
themselves, their ‘ old man’ with its lusts, desires and speculations. 
They take possession. of the out-works of Christianity, in order 
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point I subjoin a remarkable passage from the work 
of one who is still, I believe, a professed Rationalist. 
It is Tzschirner who thus speaks in his Protestantis-. 
mus und Katholicismus. ‘The general tone in Protest- 
ant Germany has latterly beyond all doubt changed 
to the advantage of the Church. People are tired 
_of the declamations against superstition, priestcraft, 
&c. and see that they have no object. The present 
writers speak of the church in a different way from 
those of the last twenty years; except Paalzow, 
whom no one reads, and who is never weary of 
fighting phantoms of his own creation, I know of 
no anti-church writer in Germany. In many who 
were alienated from it, a love of their church is re- 
kindled, and even they who are still indifferent, no 
longer seek honour by testifying their contempt for 
it. The anti-church spirit arose and spread itself 
gradually; gradually only can it disappear and 


change into a spirit of love *.’ 


It must be added, however, that unquestionably 
this state of things must be and is productive of one 
terrible evil among the Rationalists, viz. the most 


to war with more effect against the interior. This Hermaphro- 
dite genus is more dangerous than open Rationalism.’ Evang. 
Kirchen-Zeit. for Aug. 1828. p. 532. | 

* Protestantismus und Katholicismus, p. 59, note. (4th edi- 
tion, Leipsic, 1824). 
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odious hypocrisy. While their hostility to Revela- 
tion remains the same, they resort in a still higher 
degree than before to the use of Christian phraseology 
in order to present a decent front to the public *. 
I transcribe with pleasure the following just re- 
marks on this matter from the German journal to 
which I have before alluded. “ What a degree of 
self-deception to allow one’s self so unworthy and 
dishonourable a proceeding, and to believe that the 
Apostles and our Lord proceeded in the same way! 
Yet this disorder constantly increases in our church. 
Dinter is put forth as the example of this proceeding, 
and the most decided enemies of evangelical Chris- 
tianity allow themselves in it, and recommend it to 
their scholars. The experienced are not deceived ; 
they observe this useless practice, and certainly can- 
not feel more respect for those who resort to it. 
Men speak of the Son of Gop, of the Atonement 
made by Christ, of Redemption through his blood, 
and of his reign over heaven and earth, but when 
they so speak, they mean something very different 
from what the Bible means by these expressions. 


* Professor Hahn of Leipsic has lately endeavoured to bring 
the Rationalists to a sense of the disgrace they cast on them- 
selves by remaining in a church, to the doctrines of which they 
are in fact positive enemies, and has called on them to give to 
truth the honour due to her, and to separate from the Christian 
Church. See Ey. Kirchen-Zeit. for Aug. 4, 1827. p. 74. 
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They even speak in the pulpit of the devil and his 
angels (see Tzschirner’s Magazine, iil. 2.), and of his 
going about like a roaring lion, &c. &c. yet have not 
the least notion of adhering to the Scripture notion 
of the devil; in fact, they might, according to their 
view, as well speak of Ahrimanes as of the devil *.” 


If the reader wishes for any instances of the 
practices here mentioned, he is requested to look to 
the papers on Dinter, in the Number of the maga- 
zine just referred to. He will there find a sketch of 
the opinions of a person who gives himself out as 
orthodox, and talks loud against the Rationalists, 
who nevertheless thinks that the revelation in Scrip- 
ture is inferior and subject to the revelation in rea- 
son, and more liable to be misunderstood by the 
people than the revelation in nature; and proclaims 
boldly that the Bible has no law to give to any rea- 
sonable man, which he must not give to himself; 
and that it contains nothing, which our own reason 
has not already said to us}! Or let the reader 


* Evang. Kirchen-Zeitung for Jan. 1828. p. 36. 

+ Mr. Pusey says (p. 171.) that among theologians the only 
remaining adherents of any note to the strict rationalistic school 
are Wegscheider and Rohr. Dinter’s school of thought, what- 
ever may be his words, is however tolerably strict. It is indeed 
very remarkable that Schrockh (viii. 66,) in speaking of Tieftrunk, 
Schmidt, and Ammon (in his earlier days) says expressly ‘ They 


were Rationalists; 1. e. they did not assume that a revelation 
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consider the following passages from the works of 
German writers. ‘ Within these few years Rohr’ 
(the well known Rationalist alluded to in the last 
note, who, by the way, like many others, is a Gene- 
_ral-Superintendent in the Lutheran church,) ‘has 
introduced by example and admonition a style of 
preaching called Biblical. These Bible sermons are 
nothing but an ingenious clothing of Rationalist 
opinions in biblical forms and words, and a some- 
what altered Rationalist exegesis, by which first the 
neological explanation is given and then a misap- 
plied Bible phrase is added as an epigrammatic 
point. Such sermons are in fact entirely adapted 
to deceive both the laity and the theologians. With 
respect to Dr. Rohr, many have been actually mis- 
led into a notion that he has taken up other opi- 
nions as to belief in the Bible, and that it is conse- 
quently unjust to judge him still by his ‘ Letters 
on Rationalism,” especially as he has himself in some 
degree recalled this juvenile work, and given reason 
to expect a new edition. How entirely are these 
well-disposed people deceived!’ Again, ‘ Other 
views with respect to the contest against the Gospel 


could contain any other general doctrines than those which the 
human reason is in a state to discover.’ The self-assumed or- 
_ thodox Dinter therefore would. assuredly be a Rationalist in 


Schréckh’s opinion. 
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and the old Protestant church no doubt are now 
entertained ; there is especially a belief that the old 
faith is not so entirely destroyed, and a conviction 
that itis wise to conceal Rationalism under the veil of 
the old orthodoxy, but the designs of the party are still 
the same, and those designs are the entire destruction 
of all belief in Revelation,.and the erection of the 
unlimited power of reason, even in matters of faith.’ 
Such are the sentiments of an excellent layman, De 
Valentini, in his late work, called ‘ Ueber den Verfall 
und Wiederaufbau der Protestantischen Kirche’ 
(Dusseldorf, 1828). ‘The picture is completed by 
an account of a sermon delivered by the Dr. Rohr 
so often referred to. He commenced it with a prayer 
taken from Rev. i. 12. ‘ The Lamb that was slain,’ 
&c. His text was (1 Cor. i. 23.) ‘We preach Christ 
crucified, &c. He speaks constantly of the immense 
benefits done by Christ to the world; he talks of 
the blood of Christ as fertilizing the seeds of good 
within us, and concludes with a prayer to Gop, 
‘ (who has sent his Son into the world to be a Media- 
tor between himself and us, and to suffer and die 
for us, so that through his wounds we might be 
healed) to plant his Spirit within us, that we may 
be worthy of his merits,’ &c. &c. Yet this writer is 
a strict Rationalist, and when he wrote his ‘ Letters 
on Rationalism, made bitter complaints of the prac- 
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tice of clothing peculiar notions in orthodox phrase- » 
ology! * ‘All comment is unnecessary. 


They who have looked over any of the later Ra- 
tionalist works, will have observed the extreme 
anxiety displayed by these persons, that no restraint 
in the way of church discipline, may be imposed on 
the ministry, and the violent language which they use 
on the matter. The English reader will find suffi- 
cient indications of this feeling in Dr. Bretschneider’s 
reply to my work. ‘This is of course easily compre- 
hended after the statement just made. It would 
not be pleasant to those who say one thing and 
mean another, to be obliged to declare their real 
principles, and submit to the just consequence 
of not holding the belief of the church whose bread 
they are eating, namely, rejection from the minis- 
try of that church. I am bound in fairness to add, | 
that there is a good deal of the same feeling in 
persons whose opinions are far nearer the truth. 
It will be found in Sack’s letter, published by 
Mr. Pusey, when speaking of the voluntary return 
of the German church to a better mind, he deprecates 
what he calls any political restraint. Mr. Pusey, 
speaking of course the mind of the class of German 


divines with whom he was acquainted, presents us 


* See p. 462. This account is taken from the Ev. Kirchen- 
Zeitung for Aug. 1828. p. 526. 
R 
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with the same opinion, and it will be found in one 
form or other even in the Evangelische Kirchen-Zei- 
tung. I confess my surprise and regret at such a 
feeling among men of right minds, after the expe- 
rience of the last sixty or seventy years. Although 
a rule of faith should regard essentials only, I am 
sure that till such a rule is laid down, every church 
will be liable, as the German Protestant churches 
now are (notwithstandmg Mr. Sack’s declamation 
about their noble freedom, their internal formative 
principles, &c. &c.) to irreligion and indifference con- 
cealed by hypocrisy on the one hand, and to fana- 
ticism on the other. I earnestly hope the true 
friends of religion in these churches will reconsider 
this matter, and aid their respective governments in 
advancing the good cause. 


For, in conclusion, it is a matter of sincere re- 
joicing that some of the governments of Germany 
have already taken up the cause of real Christianity, 
and are determined to discountenance the Rationalist 
party, to appoint professors and clergy of true Chris- 
tian principles *, and to restore, as far as they can, 


* Schone, a vehement Neologist, says in his Chronological 
tables, under the year 1822, ‘ Homines pietatis nomen et speciem 
pree se ferentes, multis in locis in gratiam principum atque in 
- munera publica inferuntur et intruduntur.’ In other words, some 


of the Governments began to show favour to the opponents of 
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a purer state of public religion. It may not be 
without interest for my readers to know how these 
governments speak on this important matter, and I 
will, therefore, lay before them the Ordonnance of 
the sovereign of one of the states of Germany, im- 
portant, not from its size, but from containing the 
large university of Heidelberg. The following is an 
abstract of an Ordonnance of Louis Grand Duke of © 
Baden, dated Karlsruhe, July 1, 1824. 


This paper states the regret of the Grand Duke, 
as Bishop and Sovereign of the Evangelical Church, 
at finding that the preaching of the pure Gospel is 
neglected; that in the sermons and catechisings, 
several fundamental dogmas are passed in silence, 
or guestioned and controverted, and that instead 
of the eternal word of God human opinions are 
taught. Many clergy put away entirely the prin- 
cipal dogmas of Christianity, and make morality its 
essence ; others profess a Rationalism subversive of 
all belief in the revelation made by God through our 


Rationalism. Every one has heard of the contest which the 
King of Prussia had with the University of Halle about Tholuck. 
Yet Dr. Bretschneider, in his attack on me, had the singular 
hardihcod to say that no one in Germany knew any thing of this. 
The soreness shown in the above extract from Schone, and in all 
the writings of the Rationalists, is a sufficient proof of the value 


of his assertion. 
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Lord, and thus shew their desire to get rid of all po- 
sitive Christianity by disseminating such a system as 
is equally fatal to the Church, State, and individuals. 
The Grand Duke cannot, and will not, tolerate such 
a state of things any longer. He therefore orders 
that the ministry of the Home Department shall 
direct the Theological faculty at Heidelberg * to 
maintain and cause to be taught in their courses of 
Dogmatics, the Evangelical doctrine as found in the 
Bible and symbolical books, conformably to the act 
of union; fo avoid with care in the courses of 
Exegetics all that can question or doubt the sa- 
cred and miraculous facts in the New Testament ; 
and in the courses on Ecclesiastical History and the 
History of Dogmas, not to lose sight of the respect 
due to the Evangelical Church and the articles of 
her belief. The committee (of ministry) charged 
with this business will therefore order the deans in 
their visitations to inspect the sermons preached 
during the last year, to examine them well, and to 


* The Grand Duke had good reason to give some charge about 
that faculty. In 1808 they gave the prize to a work called 
‘ Doctrina Inspirationis’ (printed in 1820) by G. F. N. Sonntag, 
in which all positive notions of revelation were got rid of, and 
the narrations in the New Testament as to the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on our Lord and his Apostles, were said to be the 
oriental way of expressing the notion which the writers had that 


Jesus and his Apostles possessed a knowledge of religion. 
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see that in the catechisings the truth is taught in its 
purity. It will commit the care of the secondary 
schools exclusively to persons not only of knowledge 
but of tried principles. The directors of these es- 
tablishments are often to attend the catechisings, and 
see that they are proper to produce due impressions 
on the hearts of the children, and they are to intro- 
duce works of a truly Christian character. In 
the examination for orders, the Committee is to 
see that the candidates possess not only the neces- 
sary knowledge, but also Christian opinions and irre- 
proachable manners—and to prevent them as much 
as possible from going to foreign Universities, or pur- 
suing courses of Lectures likely to destroy the Chris- 
tian faith instead of strengthening it by sound know- 
ledge.—Finally, in the projected catechism it is never 
to lose sight of the true Evangelical doctrine, as set 
forth in the symbolical books, especially the Lutheran 
and Heidelberg Catechisms. 


The King of Prussia, a true and steady friend 
to vital Christianity, has done every thing in his 
power to favour its progress. The strongest and 
most beneficial ‘step which he has been enabled to 
take is the introduction of a general Liturgy by au- 
thority. There is a proclamation of his on this import- 


ant subject so early as the year 1814. He experienced, 
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of course, many difficulties *, and some objections 
were, not without reason, made to the Liturgy pro- 


* That the King’s intentions were frustrated for the moment 
by the objections entertained to the liturgy proposed. I have un- 
derstood that the king had laid his commands on the bishop of 
Potsdam (for there are two bishops nominated in Prussia, though 
I need not say that the constitution of the Lutheran church there 
is not episcopal, and that these bishops possess merely the name *) 
to draw upaliturgy, which, when completed, was so unsatisfactory 
to his majesty, no mean judge in these matters, that he entrusted 
the business to a layman, in an official situation about his own per- 
son. The liturgy so composed, was promulgated by the royal 
authority, but the substance of it was objected to, and I think 
with some reason, by the clergy; and the very right of the king 
to impose a liturgy questioned with a freedom which would asto- 
nish those who assert the slavery of the press in the Prussian do- 
minions. Among the pamphlets, an anonymous one called, 
‘ Ueber die Liturgische Recht Evangelischer Landesfursten, ein 
Theologisches bedenken, von Pacificus Sincerus,’ printed at 
Gottingen, attracted great attention at the time; I believe that 
the celebrated Schleiermacher was the author. There is a very 
interesting correspondence between Jablonski, Archbishop Sharp, 
and others, in the second volume of the Archbishop’s Life, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 153—262, relating to an attempt made in the years 
1711, 1712, and 1713, to introduce the Anglican Liturgy and 
church government into Prussia under the auspices of the then 
king, It appears that there had been another attempt a few 


years before, which had failed through the failure of a letter sent 


——a- i!!! a a ee 
* On the existence and history of the two Bishops in the Lutheran Church, 


see a work already cited, called Die Kirchenordnung der Evangelischen Kirche 
Deutschlands in ihrem ersten Jahrhundert. 
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- posed, but it has been modified so as to meet these 
objections, and I believe I have now authority for 
saying that its adoption is universal. Every friend 
to real Christianity must rejoice unfeignedly at the 
King’s success, in the belief that, under God’s bless- 
ing, this is one of the most valuable means for 
preserving a true faith in clergy and people. The 
constant and public recognition of those great doc- 
trines of Christianity, without which it sinks into 
a mere cold system of morality, and loses all its 
renewing and strengthening efficacy on the heart, is 
of incalculable importance. While a church pos- 
sesses a liturgy which does recognise those doctrines, 
she possesses at least one tower of strength against 
her adversaries ; and it is from an instinctive know- 
ledge of that truth, that we find fanatics and liberals 
always loud and bitter against its introduction. What 


by the king over to the then Archbishop of Canterbury, (see p. 
237 *) and the immediate cause of the failure of this second 
scheme was the king’s death in 1713, and that of Archbishop 
Sharp in 1714, though it may be doubted whether such a 
scheme was likely at that time to have succeeded. Jablonski 
complains bitterly of the want of a liturgy (p. 156.) and repre- 
sents the state of religious knowledge as at a very low ebb. 


* As this took place in 1705 or 1706 (see Sharp’s Life, vol. i. p. 406.) it 
must have been Tennison. The king had gone so far as to have a translation 
of the English Liturgy into German made, which was to have been introduced 
into his chapel on Advent Sunday, 1706. Although this failed, he never al- 
lowed extempore prayer afterwards in his own chapel (ibid. p. 410.). 
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a lesson may we gather on this head from the re- 
volting and vulgar fury of the Scotch covenanters 
against a liturgy, which in Evangelical piety and 
Christian fervour has never been surpassed. Let us 
look on the other hand to our Common Prayer Book 
as altered for the purpose of Unitarian worship, and 
see how it sinks from a warm and fervent expression 
of Christian devotion, to a poor lifeless form, which 
can give no hope, no strength, no comfort *. 


I have already had occasion to speak of the Union 
between the two Protestant churches in Germany, 


* To speak of the duty of so framing a liturgy as to exclude 
none from joining in it who choose to call themselves Christians, 
is to shew an utter forgetfulness of the sacred duty which we owe 
to those who are already sincere Christians, the duty, I mean, of 
preserving them in the faith by constantly recalling to their 
minds the great doctrines of Christianity, and shewing them the 
practical application of those doctrines to their wants and weak- 
ness. To sacrifice the discharge of this duty, to sacrifice the truth, 
in a word, to what we confess to be (in our belief) falsehood, may 
be perfectly consistent with the spurious liberality of the present 
day, but it is not consistent with the Christian duty of maintain- 
ing the truth, a duty which must be discharged before any other 
whatever. It is easy to talk of conciliation, but the true method 
of conciliation is the holding the truth with sincere Christian cha- 
rity towards those who differ, not the complimenting it away. In 
this, as in all cases, it will be found at last, that honesty is the 
best policy, even if the best policy was the only matter of enquiry. 
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and have given my opinion as to the feelings of 
many of the clergy in so readily acceding to it. But 
whatever may have been their motives or feelings, 
the union is unquestionably a matter of the very ) 
greatest importance. It is no trifling matter that, 
by means of it, the Liturgy of which I have just 

spoken has been established through the Prussian 
~ dominions. For although many who receive it, un- 
doubtedly do not receive it in its full and real sense, 
and therefore derive no benefit from it, yet, as we 
have every reason to hope that a better spirit is 
springing up in the clergy, we may be justified 
in believing that such a spirit will be cherished 
and confirmed by the use of a Scriptural Liturgy, 
and we cannot doubt that to the people it will be 
a source of delight and of blessing. In a short 
period too, I doubt not that a fitting Confession of 
Faith, will, under Gop’s blessing, secure and 
strengthen the new church in Prussia, and that it 
will be accompanied or preceded by a proper system 
of church discipline *. 


* The following lively picture of a church where discipline was 
not attended to, is given in a paper of Lord Burleigh’s, (See 
British Critic, No. VIII.) 

‘© Some say the service and prayer in the chancel; others in 
the body of the church. Some say the service in a seat made in 


the church; some in the pulpit, with their faces to the people. 
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It is deeply to be regretted that in many other in- 
stances, the Union, as I have stated above, has not 
been made on the principle either of a common 
Liturgy to be used by both parties, or of a common 
confession of faith, but merely on the principle of a 
community of churches and ministers, and an indis- 
criminate reception of the sacrament at their hands. 
I trust that by degrees the absurdity of this proceed- 
ing will be generally acknowledged and remedied. 


« Some keep precisely the order of the Book, others intermed- 
dle Psalms in Metre. 


“« Some say with a surplice, others without a surplice...... ; 


The table standing in the body of the church in some places; in 
others it standeth in the chancel. In some places the table 
standeth altar-wise distant from the wall or yard; in some places 
in the middle of the chancel, north and south. In some places 
the table is joined; in others it standeth upon tressels. In some 
the table hath a carpet, in others it hath none. 

‘Some with surplice and cap, some with surplice alone; others 
with none. Some with chalice, some with communion cup, 
others with a common cup. Some with unleavened bread, some 
with leavened. 

“‘ Some receive kneeling, others standing, others sitting. 

“¢ Some baptize in a font, some in a basin ; some sign with the 
sign of the cross, others sign not, some ministers in a surplice, 
others without. 

“‘ Some with a square cap, some with a round cap; some with 
a button cap, some with a hat. 

‘“‘ Some in scholars clothes, some in others.” 


Es 


Zon). ° 


It may be interesting to the reader to know where 
the Union has taken place, and I will give in con- 
clusion such particulars as I am in possession of. 
Vater’s Chronological Tables represent the union as 
having taken place in South Prussia as early as 1801, 
and state that in 1805 various communities at 
Colln, Wiirzburg and Munich were united. In 1810 
the King of Prussia gave an exhortation to a general 
union, which accordingly took effect in Nassau and 
some other places. There was a synod of clergy 
and professors for his dominions held at Breslau on 
October 1, 1822 (others say 1817), when the Union 
was resolved on. At Baden it took effect on October 
28,1821; at Mecklenburg-Schwerinin 1822, or 1823. 
In Saxe Cobourg the clergy are to engage only to 
explain Scripture according to their conscience 
and conviction*. In the Rheno-Bavarian church 
they ‘ resolved by their act of union, Section 8, to 
take the Holy Scriptures as the sole bond of theo- 
logical instruction, thus doing away with all creeds +.’ 
In Hesse-Cassel there was a synod at Hanau in May 
and June, 1818; and in the same year the Union 
was effected in Hanover. The royal confirmation 
was given to it in Bavaria in October 1818. Saxe- 
Weimar, and most of the other small states, as Hesse- 


* See Archives du Christianisme, May, 1822. 
+ Sismondi’s Progress of Religious Opinion, p. 72. 
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Darmstadt, Anhalt-Bernberg (in 1820), Waldeck (in 
1821), and Pyrmont, have followed the example *. 


In Baden the Union appears to have been better 
arranged than elsewhere. The Documents respect- 
ing it lay down the Confession of Augsburgh, and 
the Catechism of Luther (? which) and that of Hei- 
delberg as its symbolical books ; they add a series of 
questions explanatory of the Communion agreed on 
at a meeting of ministers, as they consider this the 
only point of doctrine on which there was an abso- 
lute difference between the churches (as existing 
in Baden) ; a system of instruction for children, 
the manner of public worship, and the order of sing- 
ing, praying, and preaching are laid down; the com- 
pilation of a common hymn-book is ordered; the 
fasts and festivals recognized by the United church 
are announced ; the time of baptism is fixed (within 
six weeks of the birth); baptism in private houses 
is forbidden, and only an ordained minister is to 
baptize, except in extreme cases. Strict rules for 
the Communion are given; the men and women 
are not, as before, to communicate on separate days, 
nor the single and married people, so as to separate 
families ; the Communion is not to be denied to the 
deaf and dumb, nor to people weak in understanding, 


* See Translator’s Preface to a book called The Reformation 


in Catholic Germany, 


if they shew Christian feeling; it can only be admi- 
nistered by an ordained minister; the order of ad- 
ministration is pointed out ; the bread is to be white 
and cut into oblong pieces; the words at giving the 
bread are, ‘ Christ says, Take eat, this is my body, 
which is given for you, Do this in remembrance of 
me; at giving the cup, ‘ Christ says, Take and 
drink, this is‘ the cup, the New Testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you.’ Rules are afterwards 
laid down for confirmation, marriages, and funerals. 
Subsequently it is announced that a Liturgy or 
Agenda will be given in two years (1. e. in 1823), 
containing forms of prayer for all occasions, which 
the clergy are required to use. 


As to church government, the United Church 
recognizes the right of the Sovereign to take cogni- 
zance of all proceedings, ordinances, &c. and to take 
order for carrying them into effect, or to forbid them 
if inconsistent with the public good. 

. 

Special synods embrace all the parishes of a circle 
or diocese, and consist of all the ministers of this 
circle (who appear partly in their own character, 
and partly as members or presidents of the council 
of church elders), and of a deputation of temporal 
members, equal in number to half of the ministers. 
They meet every third year under the presidency of 
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the dean of the diocese, and a royal commissioner is 
to be present. Besides this diocesan synod, a synod 
of ministers is to be held every three years, to con- 
sider of the education and improvement of their own 
body ; and a school-meeting at the same intervals, 
to consider of public education. The dean is to 
preside in each, and a royal commissioner is to at- 
tend. ‘Then there is to be a general synod, consist- 
ing of a clergyman from every two dioceses, a layman 
from every four, two members of the Evangelical mi- 
nisterial church commission, a member of the theo- 
logical faculty at Heidelberg, named by’ the Grand 
Duke, and a royal commissioner as president. This 
synod has cognizance of church discipline and order, 
of doctrine and rites, of the lives of the clergy and 
_all that concerns the good of the church. 


Visitations are to be held every two years by the 
dean or other officer, and he is to enquire into the 
religious and moral state of the community, their 
funds and discipline. | 


The council of church elders, including the mi- 
nister and the accountant, is to consist of not less 
than three, nor more than ten persons. The two 
mentioned are constant members, and the minister 
is president. The others are chosen by the commu- 
nity. It is their duty to look to the morals and 
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manners of the community, especially of the young 
and single persons, and to warn all against swearing, 
intemperance, &c., to see that proper reverence 1s 
paid to Sundays and festivals, to take charge of the 
fabric of the church, &c., and of the support of the 
poor, sick, and old. 


There are subsequently minute directions as to 
the method of choosing members of the three coun- 
cils or synods, and as to the management of the 
church property *. 


Such is the present state of Protestantism in Ger- 
many. It is clear that no small degree of disgust at 
the past follies of the Rationalists prevails; that the 
cold and comfortless nature of their system has 
been perceived; that a party of truly Christian 
views has arisen, and that there is a disposition alike 
in the people, the better part of the divines, and the 
philosophers to return to that revealed religion, 
which alone can give them comfort and peace. It 
is equally clear that some at least of the Govern- 
ments perceive the dangerous tendency of the Ra- 
tionalist opinions, and that they are sincerely desirous 
of promoting a better state of religious feeling. 


* These particulars are taken from a book called Evangelische 
Kirchen-Vereinigung im Grossherzogthum Baden nach ihren 
haupturkunden und Dokumenten. Heidelberg. 1821. 
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«The ground then is prepared ; it remains only 
that the seed of a living faith be cast into it. The 
fields are ready to harvest; only may the Lord of 
the harvest send his labourers!) And why should 
we not put our trust in him, who has planted, pro- 
pagated, preserved Christianity among circumstances 
so much more difficult! He, whose assistance our 
Church has experienced in so many a severe contest, 
will not desert it even now, whether he presently 
send one, who in the spirit and power of a Luther 
shall quickly turn the hearts, and bring back the 
minds of the fathers to the children, or whether it 
lie in his purpose that the crisis shall slowly unfold 
itself, and the religious life should gradually recover 
a sound and healthy state. Many appearances of 
the times point to a deeper, more universal, awak- 
ening of belief. If this be derived from the right 
source, then in a short time the undecided will be- 
come determined; the wavering, firm; the cold, 
warm; the lukewarm be borne along; and those 
foreign intermixtures be separated, which here and 
there create a suspicion of the good cause even in 
the minds of the well-disposed, and give to the ad- 
versaries a plausible ground of depreciating or of 
opposing it *.” 


* Twesten, as translated by Mr. Pusey, p. 186, 
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Tue following remarks on the State of Protestantism in Ger- 
many, and the Causes which led to it are written by P. A. Srap- 
FER. The first are extracted from a series of papers entitled 
**Réflexions suggérées par l’annonce du concours qui doit s’ou- 
vrir 2 Montauban,” and inserted in the Archives du Christian- 
isme for 1824.—The second is taken, without alteration, from two 
Numbers of the same Journal for last year. That Journal is so 
little read, and the remarks are so valuable, that I do the English 
reader an acceptable service in reprintmg them. 


Réflexions suggérées par annonce du concours qui doit s’ouvrir a Montauban. 


Dans la pénurie de livres protestans, d’origine francaise, appropriés a état . 
actuel des études théologiques, a quelle littérature nous adresserons-nous, pour 
suppléer 2 ce qui nous manque ? * A la Grande-Bretagne? Sans doute, elle est 
riche en excellens ouvrages sur toutes les parties de la science du théologien et des 
fonctions du pasteur. Mais, outre que les plus importans sont presque tous écrits 
dans la langue du pays, et d’une acquisition ou difficile ou dispendieuse, ils sont 
adaptés a des circonstances, a des habitudes, a une tournure d’esprit, a des insti- 
tutions, et 2 un caractére national qui empéchent qu’ils puissent s’appliquer com- 
plétement a nos relations et 4 nos besoins. Les Anglais eux-mémes se sont vus' 
forcés d’avoir recours 4l’Allemagne, pour remplir des lacunes considérables dans 
leur biblioth€que théologique, et reconnaitront de plus en plus toute l’étendue de 
cette obligation. 

Les théologiens bataves donnent le méme exemple, d’une manieére plus remar- 
quable encore. II existe en hollandais des traductions d’une foule d’écrits, pu- 
bliés en langué allemande, sur la théorie, l’enseignement, les sources de la reli- 
gion, et sur l’interprétation des livres saints. C’est répondre d’avance aux pers 
sonnes disposées & croire que les ouvrages des théologiens de l’Allemagne, ré- 
digés en latin, suffiraient 4 tous les buts d’instruction qu’on peut se proposer en 
apprenant l’idiome de nos voisins. Depuis le milieu du siécle dernier, ils se sont 
servis de la langue nationale pour toutes les compositions importantes, pour 
celles surtout ou ils se sont livrés a une pleine exposition, 4 des développemens 
_ profonds de leurs pensées et de leurs recherches, réservant le latin presque 
- uniquement pour la rédaction d’abrégés concis et de programmes académiques ot 
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l’on chercherait vainement les discussions variées, claires et suffisamment éten- 
dues qui sont nécessaires pour la complete intelligence et l’appréciation éclairée 
des assertions de l’auteur. 

Qu’on ouvre, par exemple, au hasard, le Traité de Théologie dogmatique de 
M. Wegscheider, qu’un journal estimable a récemment recommandé 4 l’attention 
des personnes avides de connaitre les travaux des théologiens allemands, et de 
se faire une idée de quelques-uns de leurs résultats. Plus on rencontrera de pro- 
positions piquantes par leur nouveauté ou remarquables par leur tendance, dont 
on désirerait examiner tous les appuis, et sur lesquelles il nous importerait d’ob- 
tenir des éclaircissemens ultérieurs, et plus on se verra exclusivement renvoyé a 
des sources ov le lecteur versé dans la langue allemande pourra seul aller puiser. 
Il y a plus; depuis que l’usage d’écrire en latin est tombé en désuétude, il est 
rare qu’il n’échappe au plus savant auteur des germanismes, surtout dans les ma- 
tiéres qui ont été l’objet de controverses provoquées par les nouveaux systémes de 
philosophie. Les théologiens sortis de l’école de l’élégant Ernesti, quoique leur 
style soit généralement assez pur (Morus, Tittman, Deederlein, Ammon, etc.) ne 
sont point exempts de ce défaut. Quelques livres, d’ailleurs excellens, comme 
les Theologumena de M. Daub, sont inintelligibles sans le secours de l’allemand. __ 
Alors méme que les locutions, prises isolément, sont latines, la couleur générale 
est germanique, et, sans la connaissance de l’idiome natif de auteur, on se 
verra, presque 4 chaque page, exposé au double dommage de ne pas le compren- 
dre, et de perdre un temps précieux, méme dans le cas ov on parviendrait a 
saisir le sens par conjecture. Chez les jeunes éléves en théologie, cet inconvé- 
nient est accompagné d’un véritable danger. , 

Prenant en main les Lineamenta de Henke, |’ Abrégé d’Eckermann, les Institu- 
tions de Wegscheider, ils verront tous les dogmes distinctifs du christianisme traités 
d’enveloppes symboliques de vérités rationnelles, ou envisagés comme des doc- 


trines transitoires, n’ayant eu qu’un but d’introduction, soit dans le plan de Dieu 
qui aurait, pour faciliter l’adoption de la vérité, permis son alliage avec des pré- 
jugés nationaux ou des images empruntées aux institutions locales et au langage 
de l’Orient, soit dans l’intention méme des premiers prédicateurs de la foi qui 
auraient considéré cette association comme favorable ou nécessaire a l’aplanisse- 
ment des principaux obstacles opposés au succés de leur entreprise. Ils verront 
__ces anciennes erreurs de Socin présentées comme le résultat d’une étude plus ap- — 
profondie de l’antiquité et de V’idiome employé par les écrivains sacrés, comme 
le fruit des progrés des connaissances historiques, fécondées par une saine psy- | 
chologie, et par l’examen comparé des besoins et de la culture intellectuelle de 
Vhomme, aux différentes époques de son éducation morale, comme le résumé de 
recherches aussi conscienscieuses qu’étendues, faites par l’élite des théologiens, 
sous les yeux d’un public éclairé, accueillies par les juges compétens, et appliquées, — 
depuis prés d’un demi-siécle, 4 toutes les parties de l’enseignement religieux. — 
Le lecteur voudra naturellement vérifier les titres de tant d’éloges prodigués ; 
ces travaux: malheureusement les nombreux ouvrages ov ils sont déposés, 
qu'il trouvera cités, quelquefois avec une profusion stérile, a la suite de chaqué 
paragraphe, seront, a peu d’exceptions prés, inaccessibles pour lui. $’il est jeune, 
confiant, dépourvu d’une instruction solide, il se laissera éblouir, par l’éclat et la 
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roultitude des autorités, par l’étalage d’une érudition plus facile qu’il ne penses, 
par l’assurance du ton, la spécieuse finesse des apergus, l’élévation apparente des 
vues et des sentimens. 

Ne concevant pas comment un homme instruit, un professeur estimé, un écri- 
vain qui parait peser toutes les opinions avec autant de calme que de sagacité, 
pourrait offrir a ses lecteurs, comme résultat incontestable de discussions suffisam - 
ment et contradictoirement prolongées, de pures conjectures plus ou moins ingé- 
nieuses, des combinaisons fantastiques, des suppositions non moins imaginaires 
que hardies, et laborieusement étayées, il sera loin de soupconner que les citations 
de auteur indiquent fréquemment un ouvrage ot toutes ses théories ont été 
d’avance complétement réfutées. Etranger au manége des partis et a la charla- 
tanerie doctorale, il ne se doutera pas de la quantité, du poids, du mérite des 
adversaires de ’hypothése, objet de la prédilection de l’auteur, passés sous si- 
lence ou traités avec dédain par lui; disposé a croire que tous les bons esprits, 
tous les écrivains distingués l’ont adoptée, le jeune étudiant ignorera qu’elle est, 
sinon deja abandonnée par tous, au moins repoussée par un grand nombre de 
théologiens du premier rang, et qu’elle a été victorieusement combattue dans plus 
d’un écrit. 

Ainsi, quand il trouvera, dans la Dogmatique de M. Wegscheider qu’on V’a 
engagé a lire, la naissance surnaturelle de Jésus-Christ reléguée parmi les acces- 
soires mythologiques dont la tradition a environné le berceaudu Sauveur; quand 
il verra généralement tout ce qu’il y a de miraculeux dans Vhistoire biblique, ra- 
mené a la mesure d’événemens ordinaires, mal jugés par les temoins, mais au- 
jourd’hui susceptibles d’une plus saine appréciation, il risquera de prendre cette 
maniére d’expliquer ou de dénaturer les récits de nos écrivains sacrés pour celle 
qui domine dans l’enseignement académique de |’Allemagne protestante; car, 
réduit 4 former son opinion du crédit dont elle peut jouir, sur un abrégé qui 
étrangle toute exposition de preuves, ot prendra-t-il une idée plus conforme a la 
réalité? Qui lui apprendra que cette maniére, mise a la mode par l’école de 
Heyne, accréditée par le savoir et le talent d’Eichhorn et de Paulus, favorisée 
par les conclusions qu’on se croyait forcé de déduire d’une partie des théories de 
Kant, a été, a toutes les époques de son invasion et de son influence, l’objet de la 
réprobation de l’immense majorité des amis de la religion, et celui d’une discus- 
sion lumineuse dans laquelle elle a été considérée sous tous ses aspects; et ses 
principes, tant historiques et philologiques que métaphysiques et spéculatifs, ont 
été soumis 4 un examen dont elle ne peut se relever? ‘Tandis que l’illustre école 
de Storr suivait et détruisait pas a pas tous les sophismes, toutes les fictions témé- 
raires, toutes les combinaisons gratuites qui rendaient le systéme du jour inad- 
missible en bonne exégése, des penseurs profonds réconciliaient les esprits les plus 
prévenus avec Vidée dune révélation miraculeuse, et montraient, sous un nou- 
veau jour, son intime connexion avec les grandes fins de l’homme, et les notions 
les plus sublimes de la Divinité *. 


* La théorie d’une intervention immédiate de Dieu dans les affaires humaines, 
telle que la demande ou la comportel’état actnel des sciences philosophiques, a 
été récemment développée dans deux écrits qui respirent le bon esprit de]’école 


- leur fondement, par C. G. Schmid. Ce dernier ouvrage, dont le premier volume, — 
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- Mais qu’arrivera-t-il? Le jeune homme auquel Wegscheider sera tombé dans 
Ja main, s’estimera élevé 4 la hauteur des lumiéres du jour, lorsque, sur les pas 
de son guide, il se sera trainé sur des théories déja rejetées par leurs anciens dé- 
fenseurs parce qu’elles ont été trouvées faibles a l’épreuve de la raison, aidée du 
temps et du sentiment des. besoins de Phomme, plus complétement reconnus et 
démontrés, soit par ’expérience, soit par l’ investigation philosophique. Comme 
il a été trompé sur l’état de l’opinion des coryphées de la science a l’égard des 4 
miracles, il sera encore dans l’erreur lorsqu’il s’imaginera trouver dans l’ouvrage 
de son guide un tableau fidéle de leurs idées sur la valeur des dogmes de ]’ortho- 
doxie protestante. II croira, par exemple, la doctrine de Vinspiration aban- | 
donnée ; ilseraconduit a penser qu’a la voix éloquente d’Eichhorn les prophétes 
sont descendus de leur haut rang et sont devenus des patriotes zélés pour la re- 
stauration des meceurs et des institutions théocratiques, des enthousiastes pleins de 


verve poétique et de dévouement a l’ordre sacerdotal, que dis-je? des orateurs du 
parti de l’opposition a la cour des rois d’Israél ou des défenseurs des intéréts na- 
tionaux contre les amis de l’étranger. Il ne doutera pas que les doctrines du. 
péché originel, du sacrifice expiatoire du Rédempteur, des opérations de la 
Grace, de la divinité de Jésus-Christ, n’aient fui devant le double flambeau dela 
nouvelle exégése et de la raison réintégrée, dans ses droits par tant d’habiles 
vengeurs de son autorité. Certes (et nous sommes loin d’exagérer), telle sera 
inévitablement l’idée que se formera des opinions régnantes parmi les savans 
d’Allemagne, le jeune homme qui ne les connaitra que par la Dogmatique de 
Wegscheider et la traduction de l’ouvrage d’Kichhorn sur les auteurs de ?An- 
cien-Testament *. 


de Storr et toute l’indépendance de haute spéculation métaphysique, déployée 
dans les ouvrages des hommes supérieurs qu’a produits le Wurtemberg en plus 
grand nombre que toute autre contrée del’Europe, et qui se sont formés sous l’in- 
fluence des méthodes sévéres suivies 4 Tubingue; nous ne rappellerons ici 
que les noms de Bilfinger, Plouquet, Citinger, Schelling et Hegel. Les deux 
écrits que nous nous faisons un devoir de signaler, ne peuvent étre trop tot et 
trop attentivement pris en considération par les amis de la religion; ils ont paru 
en langue allemande @ Stuttgart, il y a deux ans, et sont intitulés: 1° Révélation 
et théologie; Essai philosophique de G. T. Bockshammer (malheureusement en- 
levé, jeune encore, a la culture des sciences spéculatives auxquelles son premier 
écrit, De la liberté de la volonté (Stuttgart, 1821), promettait de lumineuses 
analyses et des apergus neufs ;) 2° La Religion et la Théologie dans leur essence et 


imprimé en 1822, inspire un vif désir de voir paraitre la suite, fait concourir e 
concorder pour la justification de la croyance en une révélation divine tous les 
résultats des plus hautes pensées de Kant, Jacobi et Schelling, en les rectifiant 
et les complétant les uns par les autres, et en s'appuyant des systémes concilia- 
teurs de Fries, Krug, Sigwart, Gerlach, Eschenmayer, etc. 

* Tl est tout simple qu’on ait souvent exprimé le désir de voir 1’ Introduet: 
d Eichhorn aux livres de? Ancien-Testament, lune des plus brillantes productions, 
non seulement de la littérature théologique, mais de la littérature allemande en 
général, naturalisée en France par une bonne traduction. C’est un livi 
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Cette idée n’en sera pas moins complétement fausse. Mais le redressement 
des erreurs ot elle aurait fait tomber des personnes mal instruites, ne peut 
évidemment entrer dans le cadre de ces réflexions sur l’éminente utilité de la 
langue allemande pour un professeur universitaire de théologie protestante. 
Comme néanmoins on pourrait nous soupconner d’affirmer plus que nous ne se- 
rions en état de justifier par les faits, et que la matiére est en elle-méme assez 


écrit avec un grand talent, et plein de recherches souvent neuves, quelque- 
fois fructueuses, toujours intéressantes et pleines d’apergus ingénieux. Per- 
sonne n’est plus disposé a rendre justice au mérite, au caractére et aux travaux 
de cet illustre écrivain que l’auteur de cet article, disciple lui-méme et ami de 
M. Eichhorn. Mais il ne se croit pas dispensé du devoir d’énoncer, en peu de 
mots, son opinion sur le grand et bel ouvrage dont il s’agit: il ’exprime avec la 
certitude qu’elle est partagée par une grande partie du publicallemand, et notam- 
ment par une foule des admirateurs du style et du savoir du célébre professeur 
de Goettingue. Son introduction a VAncien-Testament est écrite dans le dessein 
de faire des principes de l’école de Heyne, si heureusement employés a éclaircir 
quelques parties de la mythologie grecque, et l’origine de beaucoup de traditions 
historiques de l’antiquité classique, une application, tantét voilée, tantdt plus 
ouverte, tous les phénoménes moraux et aux événemens extraordinaires que 
présente la littérature hébraique. Tout y est ramené aux proportions humaines, 
avec un art et un appareil d’érudition qui dérobent 4 ]’attention dulecteur, méme 
instruit, la faiblesse des bases et la nature purement conjecturale des élémens qui 
portent et forment la contexture des parties principales de cette vaste composi- 
tion. Esaie, par exemple, est, selon Eichhorn, une anthologie cousue de 
piéces de toute origine et de toute valeur. La lecture de louvrage d’Eich- 
horn n’a pas en Allemagne la centiéme partie des inconvéniens qu’elle en- 
trainerait ailleurs. On y a sous la main une multitude de traités dans lesquels 
ses hypothéses sont examinées, et les résultats de ses recherches tournés 
contre lui-méme. L’orientaliste Jahn, Meyer,\dans son Herméneutique, Kelle, 
dans des écrits de critique spéciale, les savans de lécole de Storr, dans une 
série de dissertations qui ornent les deux Recueils périodiques publies par MM. 
Flatt, Suskind et Bengel, de 1792 4 1824, n’ont pas laissé une seule des asser- 
tions hasardées d’Hichhorn sans un impartial et solide examen. Dans ces der- 
niers temps) |’ascendant d’ Eichhorn n’ayant été vraiment prépondérant, ou sans 
un contrepoids suffisant, que durant l’intervalle de 1790 4 1807), et surtout de- 
puis que Gesenius, qui domine aujourd’hui dans les lettres hébraiques, s'est at- 
taché & montrer combien Eichhorn a été dupe de sa propre imagination, et s’est 
cru dispensé d’administrer des preuves deses opinions, valables ala balance d’une 
solide critique, ses ouvrages sont lus sans préjudice pour la foiet avec fruit, parce 
qu ils sont lus avec précaution et avec contréle. Mais il en seroit tout autrement en 
France. Sans le correctif des discussions qu’on lui a opposées dans son pays, et 
qu il faudrait joindre a la traductiov de son grand ouvrage, son influence sur les 
études des jeunes ministres ne pourrait étre que fort problématique, et nous mena- 
cerait avec la coopération d’un ou deux livres de méme tendance, de fausser leurs 
idées sur l'état d2]’opinion dans |’ Allemagne savante, et de nous plonger dans une 
crise de rationalisme, aa moment ou nos voisins en sortent par le double secours 
d’une philosophie éminemment religieuse, et d’une simplicité de coeur échappée 
aux séductions de l’orgueil ot de la corruption du siécle. . 
is 
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importante pour qu’on ne nous sache pas mauvais gré d’en citer quelques-uns, 
nous croyons devoir les prendre dans des branches différentes de la littérature 
théologique, et les offrir aux amis du vrai christianisme, en guise de compensa- 
tion pour les renseignemens qui ont été consignés ici, et qui les auront strement 
attristés. 

Un grand nombre d’hommes du premier mérite (je ne nommerai que MM. 
Krummacher, un des écrivains les plus remarquables de |’Allemagne; Liicke, 
professeur 4 Bonn, savant interpréte de saint Jean; le sénateur francfortois de 
Meyer ; Tholuck, professeur a Berlin, auteur d’un ouvrage qui a jeté un nouveau 
jour sur l’ancienne histoire de la Religion des Perses; Winer, professeur a Leip- — 
sick, qui a éclairci plusieurs points difficiles de la littérature judaique) ont, aux 
applaudissemens de la saine partie du public, non seulement témoigné une pro- 
fonde douleur de la maniére toute profane avec laquelle quelques commentateurs 
célébres avaient donné l’exemple de traiter nos saints livres, mais ils ont eux- 
mémes, dans des ouvrages consacrés a l’explication de plusieurs parties de I’ Ecri- 
ture, montré avec quelle vénération, avec quel saint respect pour les sources de 
toute consolation il convenait de remplir les fonctions d’interpréte biblique. 
Tholuck, en particulier, dans une spirituelle apologie de |’étude de I’ Ancien-Tes- 
tament *, a prouvé, par des argumens tirés d’une profonde connaissance de ce 
code, ainsi que de celle du génie des peuples de l’Orient, que Jésus-Christ est le 
centre, la clef, la solution des annales et des institutions hébraiques, qu’il s’y 
présente, qu'il y régne, qu’il les pénétre dans leurs détails comme dans |’en- 
semble de leur histoire. 

Quw’il nous soit permis de faire remarquer un fait d’un véritable intérét exé- 
gétique. On sait que les théologiens novateurs qui tachent, parfois dans des 
vues louables, de débarrasser Ja partie théorétique de l’enseignement religieux, le 
plus qu’ils peuvent, de tout ce qui est inaccessible a l’intelligence ordinaire de 
Vhomme, ne cessent de représenter les locutions de l’Ecriture, dont la trop grande 
clarté les géne, comme des figures orientales qui, prises dans leur sens intrin- 
séque ou intentionnel, et dépouillées de toute couleur locale, ne signifient autre 
chose que les vérités fondamentales de la morale et de la religion naturelles. Dans _ 
d’autres circonstances d’institutions, d’habitudes, de climat, les auteurs sacrés les 
auraient, disent-ils, exprimées dans les termes précis d’un langage moins figuré 
et plus philosophique. Sice principe était aussi fondé dans la nature comparée 
des idiomes qu’il est spécieux au premier abord, les savans les plus versés dans les | 
langues d’Asie et d’Europe devraient, par leurs études, étre le plus disposés a — 
faire l’application du principe en question a |’éclaircissement des expressions pré- : 
tendues symboliques de l’Ecriture. Or, il arrive, au contraire, qu’on trouve au — 
nombre de ses interprétes orthodoxes les plus grands orientalistes et les meilleurs — ; 
hébraisans des temps modernes, Coccejus, Vitringa, Alb. Schultens et toute son f 
école, Michaelis, sir William Jones, Storr (auteur de l’admirable ouvrage de l’a- 
nalogie hébraique, la principale acquisition dont la philologie hébraique ait été Ag 


Lj i, 
* Les vues développées dans cet écrit, imprimé a Berlin en 1821, coinciden — 


d’une maniére frappante avec celles d’un discours prononcé, dans laméme année , 
a la séance anniversaire de la Société biblique de Paris. 
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enrichie depuis les travaux de Schultens), Dathe, Kocher, etc. etc. M. Eichhorn 
ne forme pas d’exception; dans ses legons et dans les parties de sa bibliothéque 
exégétique, ot il a eu occasion d’expliquer le Nouveau-Testament, il avoue 
franchement la conformité des interprétations orthodoxes avec le texte, examiné 
au flambeau d’une saine philologie; mais il ne faut pas oublier que, dans son 
point de vue, il considére les apdtres comme ayant mélé leurs idées individuelles 
et leurs préventions nationales aux vérités fondamentales de l’Evangile. 
_ Le* retour des esprits a la soumission humble et respectueuse envers nos livres 
sacrés, se fait universellement sentir, et s’est manifesté par le changement le plus 
absolu dans le point de vue sous lequel plusieurs des défenseurs les plus habiles 
du rationalisme considérent aujourd’hui l’Evangile. Nous citerons, comme 
preuve de ce changement, la déclaration du docteur G. P. C. Kaiser, professeur 
a Erlangen, auteur du tableau le plus savant et le plus vaste qui ait été tracé des 
religions de toutes les nations du globe et de leur connexité avec les phases de 
leur civilisation. Le titre seul de cet ouvrage f indique le but de l’écrivain. 
Voulant montrer comment le Fondateur du Christianisme peut avoir été naturelle- 
ment, et sans autre secours que celui d’une belle aine et d’un génie supérieur, 
conduit aux idées fondamentales de sa doctrine, par celles de ses devanciers et 
par l’état moral de ses contemporains, il fait, avec une érudition et une sagacité © 
admirées par un des plus judicieux apologistes de Vorigine surnaturelle de 
l Evangile t, ressortir toutes les pensées et toutes les circonstances qui ont pu 
servir d’échelons 4 l’étre unique qui s’est placé si haut. L’enchainant ainsi dans 
la série des sages et des bienfaiteurs de l’humanité, il l’enchasse, avec tout l’éclat 
qui l’environne et dont il ne lui laisse que les rayons émanés de sa grandeur per- 

- sonnelle, dans Vhistoire du développement progressif de la raison humaine. Voici 
maintenant la profession que M. Kaiser a faite naguére, en téte de sa Morale 
biblique, publiée en 1821 : : 

‘¢ J’avoue volontiers que mes vues dogmatiques sont entiérement changées, et 
que, dans mes cours, je ne fais plus aucun usage de la premiére partie de ma 
Théologie biblique. La parole révélée dans la Bible est devenue mon seul et 
parfait appui (mot a mot: est devenue pour moi la chose unique et toute chose ; 


* T’auteur de ces articles a eu l’intention de les faire servir de cadre 4 une 
revue sommaire de quelques-uns des ouvrages, publiés en Allemagne dans les 
derniers temps, qui méritent particuliérement attention des amis d’une théologie 
saine et solide. Ce dessein, qui est d’ailleurs si conforme au plan de ce journal, 
justifiera les fréquentes digressions bibliographiques qui rompent, peut-étre trop 
souvent, le fil des réflexions directement liées 4 la circonstance qui les a fait 
naitre ; ces digressions pourront étre regardées comme un supplément aux notices 
précédemment insérées dans les Archives sur les productions les plus remarqu- 
ables de la littérature théologique de l’ Allemagne. 

+ Théologie biblique, ou Essai d appréciation historique et d’interprétation gram- 
maticale des documens du Judaisme et du Christranisme, considérés dans leurs rap- 
ports avec le développement des idées religieuses comparées et avec la religion univer- 
selle. Erlangen, 1813 et 1514. 


t G. J. Planck, p. 42 du 1° vol. de son Histoire de Introduction du Christia- 
msme dans le monde. 
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Eins und alles.) Quels que soient les moyens employés par la Providence pour 
exciter en moi plus vivement ce besoin, de nature plus élevée, j’ai la conscience 
claire des raisons pour lesquelles j’ai cru, et qui m’ont, apres vingt années de 
fonctions académiques et pastorales, attaché avec plus de fidélité a la révélation 
divine *.” 

Peu de rétractations ont été faites avec cette franchise ; mais il y en a beaucoup 
d’indirectement manifestées par un changement complet dans la tendance et 
dans les objets, tant de l’enseignement en chaire que des écrits imprimés sur des 
matiéres de théologie. Un illustre exemple pourrait nous €tre fourni par le 
Dr Ammon, long-temps sectateur et un des plus fermes soutiens du rationalisme. 
Mais nous devons ménager l’espace pour quelques mémorables déclarations rela- 
tives aux dogmes distinctifs de l’ Eglise orthodoxe. 

L’histoire moderne des opinions des théologiens allemands sur la naissance du 
Christianisme et sur les doctrines qui iui appartiennent essentiellement, offre un 
phénoméne qui n’est pas moins instructif qu’il parait bizarre au premier coup ~ 
d’cil. Tandis que plusieurs d’entre les défenseurs de son origine surnaturelle 
croyaient servir leur cause en réduisant la révélation 4 une simple promulgation 
authentique de vérités accessibles aux facultés de homme, des philosophes qui 

repoussaient toute croyance en une intervention directe de la Divinité dans les 
"affaires humaines, déduisaient de leurs systémes rationnels, ou s’efforcaient au 
moins d’y incorporer, sous diverses formes, ces doctrines mystérieuses que les © 
premiers cherchaient 4 écarter de l’enseignement religieux comme incompatibles 
avec la saine raison et comme nuisibles au crédit de l’Evangile. Souvent aussi 
Vexposition de dogmes placés hors de Ja sphére de l'intelligence humaine, con- 
duisit 2 des conclusions entiérement opposées les savans interprétes qui en recon- 
naissaient l’énoncé clair et incontestable dans nos livres sacrés. Pendant que 
les uns croyaient y apercevoir la trace des altérations qu’avaient fait subir a la 
vérité primitive les premiers propagateurs du Christianisme, par l’association de 
leurs préjugés nationaux et de leurs idées individuelles ala pure et sublime 
religion de son Fondateur, d’autres, envisageant ces mystéres, comme un supplé- 
ment nécessaire aux lumiéres de la raison, abandonnée a ses propres ressources, 
y voyaient une des plus fortes preuves de lorigine surhumaine de |’ Evangile. 

Ce spectacle de défenseurs et d’adversaires s’appuyant chacun sur les mémes 
argumens pour arriver a des propositions directement contraires, n’est-il pas sin- 
guliérement propre 4 nous inspirer une salutaire défiance dans l’autorité de ce 
que nous sommes disposés a appeler raison, c’est-a-dire, résultat d’une investi- 
gation impartiale et heureuse de la vérité, mais ce qui n’est presque toujours que 
Veffet de la direction donnée 4 l’esprit humain par un besoin ou un sentiment 
que des circonstances de position personnelle ou de civilisation particuliére ont 
rendu prépondérant dans un individu et chez un peuple, a une époque donnée? _ 
Ce méme spectacle ne doit-il pas nous porter 2 une grande déférence pour des — 
doctrines soumises 4 une vérification renouvelée par plusieurs générations, a 
examen d’hommes de tournure d’esprit et de culture morale diverses, &l’épreuve 
de tous les degrés d’intelligence, de doute, de force, de faiblesse et de souffrance _ 
que ’humanité est appelée a parcourir ? . 


¥ 


‘ 


* Préfece, pag. iil, et iv. + 
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- Ti est de la plus haute importance que le théologien ait une connaissance ap- 
profondie de l’état de sa science dans les différentes périodes de son développe- 
ment, et des causes qui l’ont modifiée. Combien il est au-dessous de sa tache 
le professeur dont l’instruction est renfermée dans les limites du siécle auquel il 
appartient et qui n’en a puisé les élémens que dans les livres accrédités par l’opi- 
nion régnante! Chaque siécle a ses points de vue de prédilection ; il apprécie 
mieux ce qui satisfait des besoins provoqués ou plus vivement excités par les 
progrés de la société, et par une impulsion nouvelle donnée a ses travaux ; mais 
‘il perd souvent aussi de vue des besoins non moins réels, des intéréts non moins 
inséparables de la condition humaine, lorsqu’ils ne sont pas intimément liés 4 
ceux qui absorbent pour le moment l’attention des classes lettrées. Il est donc 
évident que, dans chaque age, l’exposition de la doctrine chrétienne risque d’étre 
faussée par une direction trop exclusive donnée aux esprits, et par la domination 
de certains intéréts qui mettent en oubli ou éloignent de nos regards d’autres 
aspects de la nature humaine non moins dignes de la sollicitude de celui qui ne 
veut la priver d’aucun des secours ménagés a notre faiblesse par une religion si 
merveilleusement adaptée 4 la variété incalculable de nos besoins. De nos jours, 
par exemple, les théologiens allemands, placés par leur genre de vie et leurs 
travaux dans une sphére presque purement contemplative, n’ayant habituelle- 
ment en vue que les besoins de la raison spéculative, ont long-temps donné trop 
peu d’attention 4 ceux du cceur de l’homme et de sa nature dans sa totalité. 
Cette direction des discussions théologiques devint d’autant plus exclusive, que 
peu d’hommes du monde, et de professions pratiques, se sont occupés de matiéres 
religieuses en Allemagne ; vainement y chercherait-on les pareils des Addison, 
des Littleton, des Erskine, des Teignmouth, des Wilberforce. 

* * * * * xe *% * * * 


J’ai déja rappelé quelques-uns des faits qui me paraissent montrer dans une 
contrée qu’on peut appeler la terre classique de la théologie, et vers laquelle se 
tourneront de plus en plus tous ceux qui se livrent a l’étude sérieuse de cette 
science, une disposition au retour vers des points de doctrine long-temps dédaignés, 
presque relégués dans la classe des erreurs ou des nuances d’importance trés- 
“secondaire, et mis au rang des articles, pour ainsi dire, facultatifs, laissés au libre 
_arbitre de l’opinion individuelle. On ne me saura pas mauvais gré, je pense, de 
citer encore quelques indices positifs d’une tendance qui ne peut que. réjouir les 
amis de l’Evangile, en méme temps qu’elle mérite l’attention et les égards des 
ministres chargés de l’enseigner, quel que soit d’ailleurs le systéme auquel leurs 
études et leurs réflexions les aient attachés. 

Tl est digne de remarque que, dans l’écrit méme qui, concurremment avec 
Vinfluence des écoles de Semler, de Heyne et de Kant, a le plus contribué a 
changer la face de la théologie dogmatique en Allemagne, le retour au respect 
pour les doctrines distinctives de l’ancienne orthodoxie ait été annoncé, desiré, 
facilité par des observations pleines de justesse et de sagacité. Dans un essai 
intitulé : 7’ Education du genre humain (Berlin, 1780), ’éditeur des plus violentes 
diatribes qui aient jamais été dirigées contre le Christianisme, G. E. Lessing, 
aprés avoir établi que les deux codes de I’Kcriture sont les meilleurs livres élé- 
mentaires que la Providence ait pu donner pour fondement a instruction religieuse 
et morale des peuples de l’antiquité, fait observer l’heureuse impulsion que 
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l’intelligence humaine a recue de la promulgation de vérités présentées simple- 


ment comme des faits et sans développement de leurs preuves, telles que l’unité 


de Dieu, l’immortalité de l’dme, etc., et se. montre ensuite persuadé que, de 
~ méme que la raison, stimulée par cette révélation, a cherché avec succés les pré- 
misses de propositions qui n’avaient d’abord eu, pour ainsi dire, qu’un caractére 
historique, les dogmes de la Trinité, du péché originel, de la satisfaction offerte 
par le Fils de Dieu, etc., se trouveraient aussi un jour philosophiquement justifiés 
et rattachés, par le progrés des sciences morales, au systéme général des con- 
naissances humaines *. Ce n’est pas ici le lieu d’exposer les idées ingénieuses 
par lesquelles Lessing lui-méme plaide la cause de ces dogmes au tribunal de la 
raison; nous nous bornerons a faire observer que l’attente de cet esprit vaste et 
lumineux n’a point été trompée, et que les essais plus ou moins heureux de lier 
ces doctrines mystérieuses a des vérités du domaine de |’expérience et de la phi- 
losophie se multiplient sous nos yeux, non seulement dans les écoles de théologie, 
mais dans les productions de savans, de tout ordre, étrangers par état a l’en- 


seignement religieux. L’Angleterre, de tout temps riche en exemples de gens: 


du monde se portant défenseurs publics de la religion, a vu derniérement un 


avocat distingué +, prouver avec une admirable force de raisonnement la parfaite 


conformité des dogmes chrétiens avec les besoins de l’homme et les principes de 
la raison; mais, dans la patrie de Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Locke, Bentley, Dit- 
ton, West, Beattie, Jenyns, Samuel Johnson, William Jones, Gregory, Wilber- 
force, etc., etc., on est accoutumé au spectacle édifiant d’hommes de toute pro- 
fession déposant le fruit de leurs méditations au pied de la croix. 

Le but que nous nous proposons spécialement nous raméne dans un pays ou 
les ministres de la religion ont eu plus rarement pour auxiliaires des personnes 
étrangéres a l'état ecclésiastique. Lorsqu’aprés une crise de scepticisme et de 
superbe dédain de la raison pour tout ce qui n’est pas le produit de sa libre spé- 
culation, on voit s’augmenter le nombre des savans et des gens de lettres qui 
professent les doctrines distinctives du christianisme, et qui s’efforcent d’en 
appuyer la crédibilité sur les sciences particuliéres qu’ils ont cultivées avec éclat, 


n’est-on pas en droit d’affirmer que ce sont autant de symptémes d’une améliora-. 


tion de l’opinion en matiére de foi? Et, .dans la supposition, fort vraisemblable, 


que ce mouvement est, si non donné, au moins partagé et secondé par les théo-. 


logiens, n’annonce-t-il pas clairement une tendance qu’ils ne pourraient contrae 
rier, sans se mettre en opposition avec les besoins du siécle et sans trahir ou com- 


promettre les intéréts de la religion? 


* Voyez les §§. 73—76, p. 67 et suiv. Le célébre chef de la derniére école 
qui a illustré la philosophie allemande, F. W. G. Schelling, donne a cette idée de 
Lessing son entier assentiment. (P. 506 de ses Recherches sur Vessence de la 
liberté de Vhomme, celui de ses écrits ou il a déployé le plus d’originalité et de 
profondeur). 

+ Nous devons la publication en frangais des Réflexions de M. Thomas Erskine 
sur Uévidence intrinséque de la vérité du Christianisme (Paris, 1822), & une dame 


aussi illustre par l’étendue de son esprit et par ses vertus que par son rang et a 
sonnom. Elle a enrichi un ouvrage excellent d’une préface non moins remar- 


quable. 


4 
; 
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Voici des hommes, pris dans quatre branches différentes od ils brillent au 
premier rang, et connus par des déclarations favorables aux croyances qui ont 
été ébranlées ou combattues par plusieurs des écoles de théologie en Allemagne. 
Je citerai d’abord la profession de Jean Miiller, que l’Europe a proclamé V’his- 
torien le plus savant des temps modernes. ‘‘ Tu me demanderas,”’ dit-il dans 
une lettre a son frére, lui-méme é€crivain spirituel et distingué, ‘‘ par quel moyen 
je me suis convaincu de l’origine divine de Celui qui est venu annoncer au monde 
Vimmortalité. Je ne parlerai pas du sentiment intérieur de la vérité qui pour 
mon cceur est une preuve suffisante ; maisje te demanderai si, en supposant que 
tu n’eusses jamais vu le soleil et que, par un beau jour, ton ceil suivant jusqu’a 
leur origine tous les rayons qui sortent de cet astre pour éclairer l’univers, etit 
reconnu le point d’ou ils partent tous, je te demanderai si, en ce cas, tu pourrais 
douter que ce centre fit le soleil? Or, c’est ce qui m’arrive: plus j’étudie l’his- 
toire, et mieux je vois que les plus grands événemens de l’antiquité allaient tous, 
par un merveilleux enchainement, au but que le Maitre de V’univers s’était 
proposé, de faire paraitre le Christ avec cette doctrine dans le temps le plus 
propre a lui faire prendre racine *.” 

A cété de cet épanchement d’une conviction profonde qui a pour garantie les 
premiéres opinions de Miiller, bien éloignées de ces nouvelles lumiéres, nous 
placerons les pages od sont résumées les recherches d’un homme qui, héritier de 
V’érudition de Heyne et de son influence, régne dans la connaissance de l’anti- 
quité et de ses religions, comme Miller régnait dans les autres branches de 
Vhistoire. En terminant son immense et beau travail, intitulé: Symbolique ou 
Mythologie des anciens peuples, M. Fréd. Creuxer présente (vol. IV. p. 596 et 
suiv.) les dogmes de l’incarnation du Fils de Dieu, de notre réconciliation avec la 
Divinité en Christ et du péché originel, comme les doctrines les plus conformes 
aux plus hautes spéculations de la raison et les plus appropriées aux besoins de 
esprit et du coeur humain, tels qu’ils sont dévoilés par le vaste tableau des reli- 
gions de l’antiquité, contenu dans ce grand ouvrage. 

Voulez-vous maintenant pour auxiliaire de l’orthodoxie un de ces philosophes 
qui ont snivi et partagé de nos jours tous les efforts de la raison spéculative et 
sondé toutes les profondeurs des systémes de métaphysique les plus abstrus? 
Ouvrez le traité de Philosophie du Christianisme de Fr. K éppen ; vous verrez (vol. 
II. p. 30 et suiv.) l’un des dogmes mentionnés tout 4 heure, le péché originel, 
cet article fondamental de la foi chrétienne, établi par des raisonnemens purement 
phuilosophiques. 

La science aussi nous offre ses secours. Un médecin trés-distingué, de Leip- 
zig. qui a porté un nouveau jour dans plusieurs parties de la physiologie, le 
docteur J. Chr. Aug. Heinroth, a publié récemment un Traité d’ Anthropologie, 
auquel les personnes mémes pour lesquelles l’esprit religieux, dans lequel il est 
écrit, n’a aucun attrait, reconnaissent un mérite éminent, des vues de haute phi- 
losophie et ’enchainement scientifique le plus rigoureux. Cet ouvrage, l’une des 
productions du savoir et de l’esprit philosophique les plus remarquables par I’origi- 
nalité, des vues et la finesse des apercus, présente le tableau le plus complet de la 
vie humaine dans ses conditions, ses manifestations et ses rapports. 


f 


* Qhuvres de J. Muller, T. XIV. p, 299. 


* * * So ¥ * * * * * 


Apres avoir décrit les conditions organiques et psychologiques de l’existence 
humaine, et signalé la foi, telle que l’Ecriture la présente, comme seule base, 
seul guide sfir de l’exercice de nos facultés, M. Heinroth montre que homme, 
en abandonnant ce guide, sort de la sphére naturelle et primitive de son déve- 
loppement, et perd le point d’appui de sa force, avec tout moyen de mettre unité 
et ensemble dans les fonctions diverses de la vie. Passant ensuite aux conditions 
spéciales auxquelles est soumise la nature humaine, par les déterminations de 
sexe, @fge, de tempérament, de constitution intellectuelle et d’énergie morale, — 
différemment graduées dans les individus, l’auteur déroule le vaste tableau des 
rapports de ’homme a la nature, 4 ses semblables et au souverain bien. Cette 
partie de Vouvrage offre la défense des doctrines bibliques sur la chute de 
Yhomme, le péché originel et l’avenir du genre humain. On y trouve une spi- 
rituelle esquisse des 4ges de ’humanité, histoire du régne successif des sens, 
de l’imagination, de l’esprit, de la raison, et !’exposé des causes qui ont fait pré- 
dominer l’une ou l’autre de ces facultés chez les différens peuples qui ont figuré 
sur la scéne du monde, et de l’influence que ces causes ont exercée sur les desti- 
nées humaines. Un chapitre est consacré au parallélle des races qui habitent le 
globe, et présente des vues ingénieuses sur le rdle médiateur que les juifs pour- 
raient un jour étre appelés a jouer entre les nations de I’ Asie orientale que l’auteur 
appelle immobiles ou stationnaires (les Chinois, Mongols, Tibétains, Indous, 
etc.) et les habitans de l’Asie antérieure, de l'Europe, de l’Amérique, etc. qui 
sont dans un mouvement progressif vers un ordre de choses idéal. 


‘« Les juifs, dit M. Heinroth, sont peut-étre destinés a détruire ce contraste et 
a préparer par leur interposition, la fusion de ces masses hétérogénes dans un 
empire soumis a la raison divine. Représentons-nous ce peuple se tournant 
enfin vers la lumiére, qui a paru chez lui dans toute sa gloire, et qu’il s’obstine 
encore a méconnaitre ce peuple qui allie imagination 4 la constance, la fixité 
orientale a la mobilité, ala perfectibilité des nations de l’Occident, représentons- 
nous Israel éclairé par cette lumiére et pénétré de ces rayons célestes, nous 
apercevrons sans peine, dans son intervention, le lien qui pourra former union 
de la vieille Asie avecl’espéce humaine Européo-Américaine.”’ 


Dans la derniére partie de son livre, M. Heinroth considére la nature de _ 
Vhomme, telle que la physiologie, l’histoire et l’analyse philosophique la lui ont He 
montrée, dans ses rapports avec la révélation et avec le salut en Christ. La, 
comme dans tout le reste de ce beau Traité d’Anthropologie, des théories aussi 
profondes que lumineuses répandent un nouveau jour sur toutes les phases de 
notre existence présente et future, sur l’origine du mal et sur cette vie en Diet 
4 laquelle l’auteur subordonne tous les systémes de l’organisme et de l’intelli- 
gence, si savamment exposés dans le cours de son ouvrage. 

On pense bien quelle sensation a di faire en Allemagne une production pareille, 
Tandis qu’elle est un sujet de joie pour les disciples du Sauveur, elle a été la 
cause d’une surprise désagréable pour les nouveaux réformateurs de la théologie. 
Le mérite du livre et la réputation de l’auteur ne peuvent cependant étre révoqués 
en doute, méme par l’esprit de parti. Dans un célébre journal littéraire, od ’on — 
accueille, avec une joie plus ou moins bien déguisée, les idées subversives de la 
croyance en une réyélation surhumaine, et ow l'on déprécie habituellement tous 

¢ 
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les écrits favorables 4 cette croyance, voici comment |’ Anthropologie du docteur 
Heinroth est caractérisée. 


«<M. H. est médecin et philosophe en dépit du mal qu’il dit dela philosophie ; 
il posséde toutes les qualités nécessaires 4 l’exécution de la tache qu'il s’est 
imposée ; initié dans les lois de la vie, dans celles de l’ordre physique et moral, 
il en a saisi et peint tous les traits avec autant de vérité que de profondeur ; il 
les a puisés dans la nature intime de homme, les a développés de main de 
maitre, et a laissé sur ses tableaux l’empreinte d’une sagacité peu commune, 
‘Mais sa philosophie a une couleur mystique et se perd dans les régions de la foi. 
La foi, et nommément la foi orthodoxe, est le fondement et la couronne de son 
édifice anthropologique, et cette doctrine s’y présente avec une conséquence et 
une rigueur d’enchainement qui feraient honneur a un traité de théologie dog- 
matique. Nous ne voulons en tirer matiére 4 aucun reproche ; l’excellent auteur 
est si plein de ces sentimens, il s’exprime avec tant de précision et d’énergie, 
qu ilne viendra a l’idée de personne de révoquer en doute sa sincérité. Tl] avoue 
lui-méme avoir donné a son ouvrage un caractére religieux tellement orthodoxe, 
quil aurait, dit-il, naguére, été scandale et folie a une génération se qualifiant 
d éclairée, comme il le sera aux anti-mystiques du jour. Toutefois l’auteur de l’a- 
nalyse ne peut cacher qu’il désapprouve ce mélange de discussions théologiques 
et anthropologiques, et qu'il voit avec étonnement la foi préchée ici dans sa forme 
la plus sévére, et l’anthropologie ne faire que l’oflice d’échelle pour s’élever de 
ce monde de poussiére dans, le ciel de la foi chrétienne ; car M. Heinroth ne se 
contente pas de défendre le christianisme et ja révélation, comme émanation 
immédiate de Dieu, il présente avec enthousiasme la doctrine de la rédemption 
comme le point culminant de la révelation et la base de la religion *,” 


Bien que nous nous soyons 6té l’espace que nous destinions a d’autres réflexions 
plus directement en rapport avec l’occasion de cet article, nous osons croire que 
nos lecteurs ne nous blameront pas d’avoir donné quelque €tendue a l’annonce 
d’un ouvrage si remarquable par les sentimens qu’il respire et par les indices 
qu'il fournit sur les heureux changemens arrivés dans l’opinion publique d’une 
contrée voisine et dans la tendance religieuse des travaux de ses écrivains. 
‘Cette tendance se manifeste peut-étre davantage encore par les pas rétrogrades 
de plusieurs des théologiens qui semblaient marcher a la téte des novateurs et 
par la précaution qu’ils prennent de se placer dans un point de vue qui leur 
donne le moyen de mettre leurs théories en contact avec l’orthodoxie. C’est 
ainsi que le docteur Schletermacher s’efforce, dans son Exposé de la Foi chré- 
tienne ¢, de montrer que la maniére dont il entend I’ceuvre de Christ dans la 
délivrance spirituelle de l’homme, ne se borne point a l’amélioration morale 
opérée par la pureté de sa doctrine et par ?ascendant de son exemple. Autre 
part, il se donne beaucoup de peine { pour €loigner l’idée que ses définitions sont 


* Allg. Lit. Zeit. Oct. 1823, No. 270. 

+ Vol. II. (1822), §. 109, p. 167; §§. 121, 122, p. 252—268, surtout 287 et 
288. Il prouve J’impuissance naturelle de Vhomme pour le bien, ib. p. 30 et suiv. 

$ Vol. I. p. 93—112, surtout, p. 97 et 105. Cependant le § 19 et son commen- 
taire renferment plusieurs expressions ambigués, et se prétent, comme tout 
Vouvrage, au sens panthéistique que la Gazette littéraire de Halle lui impute 
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favorables au rationalisme, et qu’elles assimilent Jésus-Christ 4 d’autres bienfai- 


teurs de l’humantié. 
Oe ae et ee Wi ae 


1, EVANGELISCHE KIRCHENZEITUNG, etc. : Gazette ecclésiastique évangélique, 
rédigée par une société de théologiens allemands, sous la direction de M.le Dr. 
HENGSTENBERG, professeur a |’ Université de Berlin. I/ en parait deux numéros © 
par semaine, composés chacun d’une feuille de 4 pages a deux colonnes, in 4o, @ 
dater du \& juillet 1827. 


2. TiiBINGER ZEITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE, etc.: Feuille périodique consacrée 
a la théologie, par les professeurs de la Faculté de théologie a lV Université de 
Tubingue, et publiée par le Dr. J. C. F. STEUDEL; le livraison. Tubingue, 
chez C. F. OSIANDER, 1828; in 80 de 291 pages. 


Pour apprécier importance @’une production littéraire, on peut se placer dans 
deux différens points de vue. Si on lajuge en elle-méme, c’est sa valeur intrin- 
sique et le service qu’elle rend a la branche de connaissances a laquelle elle ap- 


sans détour (1823, mai, Nos. 115—117). Sans porter une accusation aussi 
directe, je ne voudrais pas, avec |’estimable auteur de la traduction des para- 
graphes du premier volume, insérée dans les Mélanges de religion (mai 1824, 
p- 251), aflirmer que cette nouvelle production du célébre théologien Berlinois 
est faite pour dissiper toutes les préventions élevées contre ses opinions én ma- 
tiére de religion. Car, en reconnaissant (§. 19.) “ a toute société religieuse, qui 
repose sur une histoire particuliére, et dont les membres offrent dans leurs sen- 
timens un caractére commun d’une piété de nature déterminée, le droit de 
s’attribuer une doctrine positive et de la qualifier de révélée,” il comprend sous 
cette définition non seulement les Eglises juive et chétienne, mais Ja communauté 
fondée par Mahomet (Voy. p. 105.) Pour s’assurer du sens dans lequel le doc- 
teur S. prend le mot de révélation, nous n’avons qu’’ rapprocher les assertions 
suivantes. II dit positivement (p. 102, 1. 6 et suiv.) que, dans la signification la 
plus favorable 4 une intervention immédiate de Die, la révélation pourrait étre 
définie: commencement d’une vie nouvelle, premier développement d’une force © 
assoupie, et, comme telle, rapportée a l’action de la Divinité. Il ajoute qu’a ce 
titre Jésus-Christ doit étre regardé comme le degré le plus élevé de toute révé- 
lation; et on pourrait croire, en comparant la page 97 ot Schl. repousse toute 
dérivation de la religion de Jésus de la doctrine des Esséniens, qu'il admet Vori- 
gine surnaturelle de ’Evangile. Mais voici ce qu’on lit p.101: ‘‘Quantace — 
qui concerne des opérations ou une influence immédiate de Dieu, l’univers seul 
dans sa totalité peut étre envisagé sous ce jour, tandis que tous les faits particu- 
Jiers de l’ordre physique ou moral sont en connexité avec d'autres faits dans 
espace et le temps, et qu’il est impossible de prouver qu’ils ne sont pas nés, — 
d’aprés les lois de la causalité, du concours universel des événemens.” Pag, 104, 
1.4 et suiv. ‘‘ Il reste toujours possible que la plus sublime révélation a eu lieu _ 
conformément aux lois générales du cours des choses, tel que Dieu l’a ordonné, 
et spécialement en conformité avec le développement régulier de la nature hu- sh 
maine,” as 
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partient, qu’on doit considérer; et le critique qui en présente l’analyse s’atta- 
chera a faire ressortir ce que l’ouvrage qu'il annonce ajoute, soit pour le fond, 
soit pour la forme, aux richesses déja acquises 4 la science qui en est l’objet. 
Sous un autre aspect, une publication nouvelle, lors méme qu’elle ne peut reven- 
diquer ce mérite, a de justes droits 2 l’attention des hommes qui aiment a suivre 
les mouvemens de l’opinion, quand elle a été provoquée par un besoin générale- 
ment senti, et qu’elle manifeste la tendance des esprits. I] est évident que c’est 
sous ce dernier rapport qu’un nouveau journal demande 4 étre envisagé; et, si 
les principes qu'il professe tranchent sur ceux qui régnaient dans les feuilles con- 

temporaines du méme genre universellement accréditées, son succés offrira plus 
dun titre a la curiosité et a intérét. 

La Gazette ecclésiastique évangélique, publiée 4 Berlin, est, par beaucoup de 
raisons, un phénoméne moral digne, 4 un haut degré, de Pune et de Jautre. 
Pour l’envisager dans toute son importance, il faut bien connaitre la scéne de son 
apparition; mais il est difficile d’en donner une juste idée 4 ceux qui n’ont 
qu’une connaissance superficielle de la littérature théologique des Alemands. 
Cependant, le but méme des Archives du Christianisme ne nous permet pas de 
passer sous silence une publication si remarquable. Pour motiver l’exception que 
nous croyons devoir faire aux régles que nous nous sommes prescrites, et qui 
nous défendent toute discussion d’un intérét plus littéraire que religieux, nous 
croyons devoir retracer quelques-uns des traits qui sont particuliérement en saillie 
dans l'état de la théologie allemande, tel qu’il se présente a l’observation depuis 
plus d’un demi-siécle. 

Vers l’an 60 du siécle dernier, deux influences se réunirent pour opérer une 
révolution dans la maniére de comprendre et d’enseigner le christianisme. L’une, 
purement extérieure, partit de la cour d’un grand roi, qui se délassait de ses tra- 
vaux, et cherchait l’oubli dans la société de quelques hommes de lettres étran- 
gers, esclaves des jouissances d’une civilisation corruptrice, et habiles 4 se cacher 
a eux-mémes et a leurs admirateurs leur misére morale et leur avilissement, sous 
les nuages d’un scepticisme élégant et frivole. Cependant le réle que de beaux 
esprits incrédules jouaient 4 Potsdam, n’aurait pas eu le pouvoir d’ébranler les 
creyances d’un peuple instruit et sérieux, et l’ascendant des mceurs et des 
opinions frangaises aurait laissé moins de traces encore en Allemagne qu’en 
Angleterre, ot elles avaient été répandues dans les hautes classes par les courti- 
sans des Stuarts et plus tard par Bolingbroke, si les théologiens novateurs, aux= 
quels la littérature frangaise donna l’impulsion, en grand partie a leur insu, n’a- 
vaient pas trouvé sous la main des armes que leur fournissaient les écoles de phi- 
lologie et de théologie les plus distinguées de leur pays. Bien loin de nourrir, 
comme les écrivains qu’ils redoutaient plus encore qu’ils ne sympathisaient avec 
eux, des sentimens hostiles contre la religion chrétienne, et portés a la défendre 
plutét qu’a lui nuire, ils se bercérent de Villusion qu’en en éloignant tout ce qui 
choquait sinon la raison, du moins ceux qui se donnaient pour ses interprétes, ils 
rendraient au christianisme son lustre, réduiraient au silence tous les moqueurs, 
et sauveraient du naufrage le vaisseau allégé. La plupart d’entre eux, apparte- 
nant par leur talent au premier rang des auteurs classiques de leur nation, 
estimés pour les services qu’ils avaient rendus a sa littérature, et respectés a cause 
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de leur position dans l’Eglise et de leurs vertus privées, se virent, dés le début de 
leurs projets de réforme, singuligrement secondés par la Bibliotheque universelle 
allemande, journal qui, par un mérite réel de style et de goft, non moins que 
par la célébrité de ses rédacteurs, s'empara de l’opinion des classes studieuses, et, 
pendant plus de trente ans, exerga une espéce de dictature dans tout le domaine 
des sciences morales et de la littérature. L’empire de ce journal sur les gens du 
monde et sur les gens lettrés, se perpétua et s’étendit par l’établissement d’un 
grand nombre d’autres feuilles périodiques qui adoptérent les mémes principes, et 
continuérent l’ceuvre de la réduction ou de Ja purification de la partie dogmatique 
du christianisme, aux applaudissemens des corps savans et de presque tous les 
chefs de l’enseignement. 

Ceux-la seuls qui ont vécu dans les universités d’Allemagne et suivi le mouve- 
ment des esprits et des doctrines pendant Jes deux derniéres générations, peu- 
vent se faire quelque idée de ]’entrainement qui les porta au-devant de toutes les 
conjectures, de toutes les hypothéses opposées non-seulement a l’ancienne ortho- 
doxie, mais a toute révélation, a toute religion fondée sur une base historique. 
Pour acquérir de la réputation, pour obtenir de l’avancement, il fallait se signaler 
par quelque combinaison ingénieuse, quelque assertion hardie qui ébranlat une 
des données, ou l’authenticité d’un des écrits sur lesquels s’appuyaient les défen- 
seurs de l’ancienne foi. On ne demandait a ces travaux que deux choses, qu’ils 
fussent savans, et que leurs résultats jetassent de |’incertitude sur des faits ou des 
points de doctrine qui avaient été admis auparavant. 

Des circonstances, inhérentes a l’organisation des universités allemandes, con- 
tribuérent singuliérement 4 favoriser, a accélérer ce mouvement révolutionnaire sur 
le terrain des antiques croyances. Les jeunes professeurs avaient de faibles ap- 
pointemens. Pour se procurer les moyens de vivre avec quelque aisance et se 
frayer le chemin aux places mieux payées, il fallait que leur enseignement attirat 
par son éclat la foule des étudians et l’attention du public. II s’agissait de cap- 
tiver l’une et l’autre le plus tét possible, et des recherches de longue haleine, des 
travaux miris par le temps et la réflexion, tels que ceux auxquels les coryphées 
de l’érudition et les grands critiques du dix-septiéme siécle, et généralement les 
savans Anglais et Hollandais, plus libéralement salariés, avaient consacré toute une 
laborieuse vie, eussent beaucoup trop tard conduit 4 leur but de jeunes gens 
pressés d’améliorer leur condition humble et précaire. Il y avait pour eux né- 
cessité d’arriver promptement a la renommée, et par elle a la faveur de la jeu- 
nesse universitaire. Aucun moyen aussi sir et aussi expéditif de l’obtenir, que de 
se hater de prendre rang parmi les novateurs, et de signaler son entrée dans la 
carriére de l’instruction académique par une opinion hasardée, par un point de 
vue insolite qui ouvrit une séduisante perspective de changemens doctrinaires. 
Sans doute la témérité ne suffisait pas: on exigeait preuvres d’esprit et de savoir. 
Mais il se présentait facilement 4 un jeune homme, doué de talent, et qui cher- 
chait a jeter de l’éclat sur le début de ses travaux, quelque idée piquante, quelque 
vue qui frappat l’attention des amis nombreux de discussions théologiques, et que 
les études fortes et compréhensives auxquelles il s’était livré, comme il est d’u- 
sage dans les colléges allemands, lui fournissaient richement le moyen de défendre, 
d’orner, de rendre plausibles et spécieuses. Quelle en était la conséquence? Il 
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‘avait affirmé dans une thése inaugurale, dans un premier essai littéraire, que tel 
livre ou telle partie de livre, jusqu’ici réputés authentiques, étaient d’un Age pos- 
térieur, que l’interprétation d’un passage important, universellement adoptée, était 
mal fondée, que telle doctrine, censée fondamentale, était d’une mince importance, 
ou méme erronée : le voila, soit par amour-propre, soit par l’habitude de ne plus 
envisager l’objet en litige que sous une face, engagé a soutenir désormais contre 
toute attaque, et contre ses propres doutes, une assertion que des recherches nou- 
velles et plus approfondies lui auraient fait abandonner s’il ne s’était haté de la 
hasarder parce qu’elle devait étre le prix de la réputation dont il était pressé de 
jouir. 

A cette position universitaire des jeunes professeurs en théologie, distingués par 
leurs talens et leurs connaissances, il faut ajouter les antécédens de leurs études 
préparatoires, pour faciliter l’explication d’un des phénoménes moraux les plus 
remarquables que présente Vhistoire de l’esprit humain, celui de voir une nation 
d’un caractére sérieux et solide, aussi profondément religieuse que circonspecte et 
réfléchie, si long-temps entrainée par toutes les directions de sa pensée et de sa 
littérature vers un ordre d’idées subversif de toute croyance et une religion ap- 
puyée sur des faits historiques. Pour se rendre habile en Allemagne 4 remplir 
les fonctions du saint ministére, et surtout une chaire de professeur académique, 
ceux qui s’y destinent sont instruits d’abord avec un soin tout particulier dans 
toutes les branches de la philologie. et de la philosophie qui sont en contact avec 
Vesprit et les langues de l’antiquité, avec les principes de métaphysique et de psy- 
cologie liés 4 ceux de la religion rationnelle ou positive. C’est une marche fondée 
dans lanature des choses; nul doute que le meilleur théologien ne soit celui qui, 
4 l’étude des saints Livres, sous l’assistance divine, apporte les connaissances et 
les méditations du philologue et du philosophe profond. Mais il ne faut pas que 
les intéréts de ces sciences préparatoires s’emparent entiérement de lui et préva- 
lent sur ceux qui lui sont spécialenient confiés, sur ceux de ’homme tout entier, 
faible et perverti. Elles s’efforcent de tout comprendre ; ce qu’elles ne peuvent 
expliquer leur est indifférent et suspect; elles aspirent a élargir leur domaine, 
qui est celui de la curiosité et des intéréts intellectuels, aux dépens de besoins de 
notre nature, tout différens et plus sacrés; et, comme en aggrandissant leur 
sphére, elles reculent ’horizon de l’esprit humain, elles flattent son godt pour 
Pindépendance et le portent a favoriser, a légitimer, a chérir leurs usurpations sur 
les croyances qui ont d’autres racines que l’entendement et la raison spéculative. 

Si déja par leur nature et par la tendance qu’elles impriment a leurs éléves, la 
philologie et la philosophie sont en état de sourde hostilité contre la foireligieuse, 
combien leur influence ne deviendra-t-elle pas plus nuisible encore aux croyances 
qui reposent sur des sentimens d’une autre origine, et qui blessent l’orgueil de la 
raison théorétique, quand ces branches de savoir sont enseignées a l’adolescence 
par des instituteurs, si non incrédules, au moins disposés a étendre leur juridic- 
tion au détriment de la foi chrétienne, et fort indifférens 4 ce qui peut l’affaiblir 
et la miner ? Ii faudrait étre resté complétement étranger 4 ce qui a fait, dans 
les derniers temps, la gloire de 1a Germanie lettrée, pour ignorer l’immense em- 
pire qu’ont exercé, sur la direction des esprits et des doctrines, les écoles philolo- 
giques et philosophiques qui ont illustré l’Allemagne depuis un demi-siécle. Celles 
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de Heyne-et de F. A. Wolf ont changé la face de la critique historique, et déplacé 
les points de vue sous lesquels on était accoutumé a voir les origines et les phases 
dela civilisation, des institutions, des cultes, etc. et a juger les principales 
époques de l’antiquité. L’école de Kant a plus fortement encore remué tout le 
terrain cultivé par ses devanciers ; on peut dire qu’il a opéré un revirement com- 
plet dans l’aspect philosophique des affaires humaines, et habitué la presque tota- 
lité de ses compatriotes lettrés 4 considérer les facultés de l’homme comme le 
moule, la mesure, les arbitres de toutes choses, et la raison comme juge compé- 
tent et sans appel des intéréts moraux et religieux de notre espéce. De ces écoles 
sont sortis immense majorité des savans qui ont composé les facultés des lettres 
et de théologie depuis plus de quarante ans en Allemagne, et qui ont formé et 
les ministres de la religion et les professeurs qui remplissent les chaires daus les 
universités du centre et du nord de cette terre classique de l’érudition et de la 
philosophie. Une autre circonstance ajoute un poids nouveau aux conséquences 
qui découlent de notre exposé de l’ordre d’études prescrit aux futurs ministres de 
!Evangile. La plupart d’entre eux, incertains sur leur destination, obligés de 
‘chercher 4 se placer comme instituteurs dans des familles nobles ou dans des 
écoles secondaires, en attendant qu’ils pussent étre appelés aux fonctions ecclési- 
astiques, ne considéraient le saint ministére que comme une occupation éloignée 
et subsidiaire, une application facile des connaissances acquises dans les gymnases 
et aux universités, et n’y donnaient une attention sérieuse qu’a dater du moment 
ov ils entraient en possession d’un bénéfice et en activité pastorale. Souvent!’at- 
trait qu’ont les études d’histoire et de philosophie, et l’habitude d’y consacrer la 
plus grande partie de leur temps les accompagnaient dans leur nouvelle situation, 
et les pasteurs, préoccupés de leurs souvenirs académiques, suivaient avec prédi- 
lection les combats qui se livraient sur le champ de la philologie et de la méta-, 
physique, et donnaient la préférence aux journaux od les vérités de 1’Evangile 


étaient subordonnées aux résultats des recherches de la critique historique et de la 
philosophie du jour. : 

Et quels sont les principes qui régnent dans tout le domaine de ces investiga- 
tions ? Tout subordonner au tribunal de l’ ao humaine, ne rien admettre 
qu’elle ne puisse comprendre et ramener a sa cause, considérer comme douteux 
ou suspect ce qui n’est pas réductible a des notions claires et a des faits non- 
seulement attestés par des temoins irrécusables, mais conformes aux lois de la 
psychologie et de la métaphysique en crédit, voila la régle supréme dont l’appli- 
cation décide de la crédibilité des événemens, de la vérité des doctrines dans ces 
divisions du savoir. En leur consacrant leurs plus belles années, celles ot nous 
contractons pour la vie des habitudes intellectuelles, et nous adoptons des objets et 
des travaux d’affection ordinairement exclusive, les ministres de l’Evangile ap- 
porteront dans les études et dans les fonctions que leur imposeront leurs nouveaux 
devoirs, un esprit et des dispositions préjudiciables aux croyances positives d’une 
religion révélée. ’ Accoutumés qwils sont 4 ne se soumettre qu’aux lois de l’en- 
tendement, et inclinés a accorder en tout la prééminence a l’intérét scientifique, 
ils obéiront, méme 4 leur insu, ala tendance de repousser ou d’atténuer et d’af- 
faiblir tout ce qu’ils ne pourront encadrer dans Jeurs connaissances favorites, ni 
incorporer dans le systéme d’idées qui est devenu pour eux partie intégrante 
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de leur vie morale. Dans toutes les questions qui concernent les matiéres de 
foi, juges prévenus, ils pencheront pour les décisions qui auront de l’analogie avec 
les opérations auxquetles leurs précédentes études les ont habitués ; l’importance 
pratique, les effets nuisibles que ces décisions pourront entrainer pour la moralité 
et la tranquillité du peuple, disparaitront devant l’exigence de principes abstraits ; 
Vaiguillon de la curiosité, le désir d’aggrandir le domaine de l’intelligence, la 
satisfaction ‘de voir reculer les limites de recherches dont la raison s’énorgueillit 
aux dépens du sens naturel de l’Ecriture-Sainte, exerceront une influence secréte 
et corruptrice; leur voix prépondérante imposera silence aux paroles les plus 
claires des auteurs sacrés, comme aux intéréts moraux les plus évidens. Une 
combinaison savante qui révoquera en doute Vintégrité ou Vauthenticité d’un 
livre, d’un passage jusqu’ici incontestés, une conjecture hardie, une explication 
ingénieuse qui lui 6teront sa force probarite en dogmatique, trouveront des esprits 
avides de pareilles hypothéses, et préparés a les accueillir comme les conquétes de 
la raison et du vrai savoir. 

Ce que cette marche des études, cet ordre de travaux, cette succession d’épo- 
ques dans la carriére d’un théologien allemand devaient prodvire, se présente en 
effet réalisé par l’histoire des doctrines religieuses durant les derniéres généra- 
tions. Sortis des écoles de Heyne et de Kant, envisageant comme délit contre la 
saine critique, comme crime de léseraison l’admission de tout fait, de | tout enseig- 
nement t qui rompait la chaine naturelle des événemens historiques et du dévelop-. 
pement de Vesprit humain, les candidats au saint ministére arrivaient aux cours 
de théologie, et plus tard aux fonctions publiques avec le parti pris de ne voir 
dans les annales du peuple hébreu que des traditions mythiques, qui devaient 
étre dégagées de leur enveloppe symbolique, et traduites du langage de l’anti- 
quité dans la nétre, pour se préter 4 une narration ordinaire et rationnelle, de 
ne voir dans l’apparition de l’amour divin sur la terre, dans la venue du Rédemp- 
teur, que le plus haut degré d’énergie morale auquel homme fit parvenu par ses 
propres efforts, et avec les secours d’une éducation providentielle. A peu d’ex- 
ceptions prés, les universités les plus célébres ne Jivrérent bient6t aux fonctions 
académiques et pastorales, comme 4 la carriére littéraire que des jeunes gens, qui 
plagaient Homére et Moise, les Juges hébreux et l’4ge héroique de la Gréce, les 
prophétes et des réformateurs ou des tribuns généreux, sur la méme ligne, et qui 
vénéraient dans la personne du Sauveur, un Socrate juif, un organe et un martyr 
de la vérité, auteur de la meilleure philosophie pratique qui efit encore été pré- 
chée aux peuples de l’antiquité, et maitre de disciples qui ne s’élevérent jamais 
ala hauteur de ses conceptions, et qui, bien que dignes d’admiration par leur dé- 
vouement a leur croyance, altérérent la pureté de la doctrine de Jésus, en y mé- 
lant leurs préjugés nationaux et leurs vues individuelles. Ceux qui révoqueraient 
en doute la vérité de ce tableau, se montreraient absolument étrangers a l'état 
de la théologie et de la littérature, tels que Voffrent depuis fort long-temps les 
neuf dixiémes au moins des ouvrages qui lui appartiennent, ainsi que les journaux 
les plus généralement répandus en Allemagne. ; 

Il est vrai que des voix fidéles et courageuses ne cessérent de rappeler les con- 
temporains de l’énivrement de ces théories orgueilleuses et séductrices, a Vexa- 
men calme et loyal de leurs droits 4 la domination qu’ils usurpaient sur la Parole 
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de Dieu. Aujourd’hui que l’autorité que le rationalisme exerga si long-temps sur 
opinion commence 4a étre ébranlée, et que des réclamations puissantes s’élévent 
de toutes parts contre le joug qu’il fit tyranniquement peser sur les esprits, c’est 
un devoir strict de reconnaissance, que de renouveler dans les Archives du Chris- 
tianisme évangélique, la mémoire des théologiens éclairés et probes qui, sembla- 
bles aux Wiclef et aux Huss, conservateurs de la pureté de la foi dans les temps 
d’un autre genre d’égarement, en furent les dépositaires fidéles et les habiles dé- 
fenseurs au moment ov les néologues * étaient les distributeurs de la renommée, 
et les arbitres de ]’avancement des fonctionnaires dans la carriére des honneurs, 
et ot les écrivains qui combattirent ces novateurs, étaient honnis comme des en- 
nemis des lumiéres, traités d’obscurans et tournés en ridicule dans tous les jour- 
naux accredités. Parmi ces pieux et savans théologiens, brillent au premier rang 
l’immortel Storr et l’école de Tubingue. Depuis l’époque ot les entrepreneurs 
de l’épuration doctrinale, que nous avons caractérisée, établirent leur domination 
sur les esprits jusqu’a nos jours, Storr, ses amis et ses éléves, parmi lesquels Flatt, 
Suskind, Bengel et Steudel se sont fait remarquer, exercérent une censure aussi 
consciencieuse que vigilante, qui ne laissa pas une assertion hasardée, pas une 
hypothése brillante et dangereuse, pas un sophisme hostile et spécieux sans ré- 
ponse. Ils ne se contentérent point de discuter les principales questions en litige 
dans des ouvrages €tendus, aussi profonds que solides, tels que la dogmatique de 
Storr, son traité du but de l’Evangile de saint Jean, son commentaire de l’épitre 
aux Hébreux, ot le dogme de l’intime connexité de la mort de Christ avec le 
pardon du pécheur et avec le principe de la sanctification a été 4 jamais mis & 
l’abri des subtilités de l’exégése rationaliste, au moins pour ceux qui admettent 
Vautorité des écrits apostoliques; pour suivre avec plus de soin tous les mouve- 
mens de la littérature théologique et s’assurer qu’aucune des opinions mises a flot 
par le talent des novateurs n’€chappat a leur attention, Storr et ses disciples s’as- 
sociérent pour la publication de recueils périodiques uniquement destinés a l’ex- 
amen impartial de toutes les doctrines nouvelles, en théologie comme en philoso- 
phie, auxquelles la tendance des esprits et la*réputation de leurs auteurs avaient 
procuré ou préparaient un favorable accueil. Le journal littéraire rédigé par les 
professeurs de l’université de Tubingue avait déja depuis long-temps rendu ce 
service a ces sciences ; mais c’est surtout dans le Magasin de Flatt (1792 a 1812, 
17 parties,) et les Archives de Bengel (8 vol. en 4 parties chacun), qui le rem+ 
placérent, et auxquelles succéde aujourd’hui la Fewille Périodique que nous an- 
noncgons, qu’il faut chercher la série des €crits dans lesquels les vérités évangé- 
liques ont été défendues contre les prétendus purificateurs, et leurs théories 
soumises & une critique aussi polie et charitable que savante et judicieuse. On y 


* Lorsque les nouveaux réformateurs de la dogmatique, Semler, Teller, Stein- 
bart, Eberhard, etc., eurent, vers 1770, commencé |’exécution de leurs desseins, 
ils furent d’abord, faute d’une autre dénomination suffisamment claire et concise, 
désignés par Je nom de Sociniens; mais comme ils se récriérent vivement contre 
cette assimilation 4 une secte décriée, l’usage prévalut bientdt de les distinguer, 
sous le titre de Néologues (fauteurs de doctrines nouvelles), d’avec les théologiens 
qui n’approuyaient pas leurs innovations. 
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remarque principalement les articles que Storr et ses collaborateurs ont opposés a 
des assertions presque passées en axiomes dans les écoles modernes; celles-ci par 
exemples: que Jésus-Christ n’en a jamais appelé a ses miracles pour €tablir sa 
mission divine; que les passages des Evangiles qui lui font prédire sa résurrec- 
‘tion ne sont pas assez clairs, ou manquent d’authenticité ; que la doctrine ortho- 

- doxe de la redemption est nuisible aux intéréts moraux ; que la religion mosaique 
a un caractére tout différent du théisme chrétien ; que la secte des Esséniens a 
fourni a Jésus les principes de sa morale; que le Pentateuque est une épopée 
théocratique de date récente, etc. etc. ( 

Mais, si aucune opinion téméraire et mal fondée ne peut se dérober a leur vi- 
gilance et a leur dialectique sévére, toute recherche solide, tout résultat de bon 
aloi, soit en exégése soit en philosophie, les trouve disposés a l’accueillir sans pré- 
vention et 4 en tirer parti pour le perfectionnement de la théologie. Comme rien 
ne leur reste inconnu, rien aussi ne reste stérile entre leurs mains. On les trouve, 
par exemple, juges extrémement équitables des travaux historiques et analytiques 
qui ont jeté plus de jour sur la critique sacrée et sur la nature morale de l’homme. 
En soumettant 4 un examen approfondi le livre de Kant sur la religion ration- 
nelle, Storr s’est avant tout attaché 4 montrer que |’Evangile est en harmonie 
avec celles des doctrines du philosophe de Keenigsberg qui avaient regu l’appro- 
bation des bons esprits, et que chaque fois que Kant hasardait des suppositions 
ou se permettait des insinuations incompatibles avec le christianisme primitif et 
historique, il tombait en contradiction avec lui-méme, et que les conséquences de 
son systéme ne conduisaient nullement a rejeter la révélation et sa partie mysté- 
rieuse. L’écrit dans lequel Storr a rempli cette tache difficile, est un chef 
d’ceuvre de discussion calme, profonde et victorieuse ; Kant lui-méme lui a rendu’ 
hommage dans la préface de la seconde édition du livre analysé par le théologien — 
de Tubingue*. On doit a M. le prélat de Suskind un traité + qu’on peut en- ' 
visager comme le digne pendant de celui de son maitre, et dans lequel ila mis a 
nu tout ce qu'il y avait de creux et.de faux dans les idées de Schelling sur une’ 
distinction a faire dans la divinité entre le Dieu absolu et le Dieu qui se mani- 
feste, entre le Dieu principe et le Dieu qui sort de lui-méme, afin de pouvoir se 
prendre lui-méme comme objet de sa propre intelligence, entre le Dieu implicite 
et explicite, entre le Dieu fond et condition de toute existence, et le Dieu qui en 
se développant tombe dans le temps, crée l’univers, et, en créant, subit ou ac- 
complit une évolution qui en fait par degrés un Dieu personne. Cette doctrine 
régne dans tous les écrits de ceux quis’intitulent philosophes de la nature, comme 
dans les écrits des théologiens qui en ont fait l’application 4 la dogmatique chré- 
tienne (par exemple Schleiermacher,) et qui se retrouve dans les systémes spécu- 
latifs des gnostiques chez lesquels le premier acte du développement de l’essence 


* L’écrit dont il est question, composé en latin ct publié en 1793, in-4°, a été 
traduit en allemand et enrichi d’uné dissertation remarquable sur les repports 
de la notion de Réveélation avec les [principes du criticisme, par J. F. Flatt, 
1795, in-8°, ; 

+ Examen des doctrines schellinguiennes sur Dieu, sur la création, sur la liberté, 


sur le bien et le mal, Tubingue, chez Cotta, 1812. In-8° de 164 pages. 
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‘divine par lequel elle commence & exister pour elle-méme, porte le nom d’intelli- 
gence ou concept de soi-méme (évOipnote tavrov. Voy. Néander, des Sys~ 
temes gnostiques, p. 95. 98.) et aussi le nom de logos, fils de Dieu. Suskind a, 
dans l’écrit dont nous croyons utile de rappeler le souvenir, prouvé jusqu’a l’évi- 
dence que cette théorie fourmille de contradictions, qu’elle n’explique en au- 
cune facon mieux que ne le,faisait ancien spiritualisme, la genése.de la consci- 
ence, la création et l’origine du mal, qu’elle s’appuie en définitive sur un jeu de 
mots, en abusant étrangement de l’ambiguité des termes wnité, variété, infini, 
différence, identité, etc., qu'elle ne fait pas faire un pas aux solutions que la rai- 
son cherche a obtenir, et détruit complétement toute liberté morale et toute impu- 
tabilité, des actions humaines. 

On nous reprochera peut-étre de nous €tre arrétés, outre mesure, 4 retracer la 
mémoire de services rendus a la cause évangélique 2 une époque si fort antérieure 
ala nétre. Mais comme la France lettrée se montre de plus en plus curieuse des 
discussions auxquelles s’est livrée |’Allemagne savante depuis plus d’un demi- 
siécle, il est 4 craindre que les personnes avides de les connaitre, ne se laissent 
éblouir par la renommée des auteurs et des journaux qui ont été dans ce long in- 
tervalle les organes du parti des novateurs, et auxquels les fausses lumiéres, l’or- 
gueil de quelques écoles, influence d’hommes a talent, ont donné et long-temps 
maintenu le sceptre de l’opinion, malgré- les réclamations des amis de la vérité, 
qui n’ont cessé de protester contre l’engouement de la mode et la légéreté avec 
laquelle les nouvelles idées se propageaient comme cuonquéte de la science, et qu’on 
peut comparer a cette poignée de défenseurs de la foi primitive, conservateurs de 
la pure doctrine de l’Evangile a travers les siécles d’ignorance, de barbarie et de 
corruption. Nous nous adressons aux Frangais entrainés par la réputation de 
quelques écrivains célébres de l’Allemagne, et séduits par l’appareil d’érudition 
et le prestige de vues élevées qui répandent le charme d'une intérét purement 
scientifique sur des théories sans fondement, et des hypothéses victorieusement 
réfutées. Qu’ils sachent que les objets de leur admiration, ces résultats de re- 
cherches philologiques et de spéculations métaphysiques, en apparence si pro- 
fondes, ont été a chaque pas contrdlés, réduits a leur vraie valeur et exploités, 
en ce qu’ils pouvaient offrir d’utile, par des hommes supérieurs ; de telle sorte que 
les doctrines vitales du christianisme, bien loin d’en recevoir aucune atteinte, en 
ont regu un nouveau lustre, et au besoin un nouvel appui. Qu’ils sachent aussi 
qu’a toutes les époques de l’invasion et de l’empire du rationalisme, des penseurs, 
des savans, des écrivains du premier rang, se sont’ portés défenseurs de l’évan- 
gile. Il suffira de nommer Ernesti, Nesselt, Michaelis, Hess, Morus parmi les 
exégétes ; Lavater, Reinhard, Draeseke, Ewald, Menken parmi les prédicateurs ; 
Less, Seiler, Staiidlin, Schott, Baumgarten-Crusius, Kleuker, Tholuck, Neander, 
Heubner, Hahn parmi les théologiens ; Claudius, de Moser, Hamann, Herder, 
Schroeckh, J. de Muller parmi les moralistes et les historiens. doe 

Mais, dira-t-on, comment se fait-il qu’en dépit de cette opposition énergique et 
imposante d’hommes du plus grand mérite, l’influence du néologisme se soit 
étendue, il faut bien le dire, sur la majorité des jeunes ministres, qu’elle ait été 
prépondérante dans le public lettré, et qu’elle ait tellement donné le ton aux 
jounaux les plus accrédités, que tout chrétien attaché aux croyances positives, 
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ait passé pour un esprit borné et en arriére de son siécle et de l’état actuel des 
sciences, et que tout savant, tout penseur indépendant, et surtout tout professeur 
d’université qui voulait demeurer fidéle a l’ancienne fvi, ait eu besoin, pour bra- 
ver le ridicule qu’il attirait sur lui, d’un courage moral et déune élévation d’ame 
qui ne manquent que trop souvent aux hommes les plus distingués par leurs fa- 
cultés et leurs lumiéres ? 

A cette question on pourrait faire dans les paroles de saint Augustin une ré- 
ponse satisfaisante pour ceux qui connaissent le triste état du cceur de l’homme, 
et ses misérables faiblesses : Si les chrétiens ont peur des railleries des paiens, ils 
ne croiront rien, pas méme la résurrection de Jésus-Christ*. Ici se présente invo- 
lontairement au souvenir la répugnance de plusieurs théologiens modernes de 
Allemagne a admettre le miracle cité en exemple par saint Augustin. Depuis 
que le docteur Paulus, dans son célébre commentaire sur les Evangiles, a revoqué 
en doute la réalité de la mort de Jésus-Christ, et sontenu son opinion, dans la se- 
conde édition de ce commentaire, contre les observations décisives du médecin 
Gruner, les rationalistes se sont plus ou moins ouvertement déclarés pour ce nou- 
vel épurement de Vhistoire évangélique. Voici comment s’exprime, sur les prin- 
cipaux événemens de la vie de notre Seigneur, et sur l’opinion que Vinterpréte 
éclairé de ses biographes s’en forme au flambeau d’une critique saine et philoso- 
phique, un théologien de l’université de Halle dans un traité de dogmatique chré- 
tienne, dont cing éditions faites en peu d’années, et l’adoption par plusieurs pro- 
fesseurs de théologie, comme manuel des étudians qui suivent leur cours, prouvent 
Vinfluence et la popularité. Je choisis cet exemple, parce qu’il y a des personnes 
qui sont disposées a adoucir un passage tiré du méme ouvrage +, comme offrant la 


* Nec enim ipsum Christum quod tertio die resurrexit crederemus, si fides Chris- 
tianorum. cachinnum metueret payanorum. 

+ Ce passage, lu avec attention et comparé avec toute la tendance du livre du 
docteur Wegscheider, fait de Jésus simplement un sage, aidé par la Providence 
divine de secours tout-a-fait particuliers, en qui et par qui la force divine opérant 
avec sagesse (le Verbe ou la Parole de Dieu. Jean, I. 1. 14.) en d’autres termes, 
la Providence de Dieu (SIVE Providentia Dei,) est réputée (traditur) s’étre mani- 
festée d’une facon merveilleuse (mirum quantum,) et qui est, pour ainsi dire 
(quasi, en quelque sorte, ) le reflet de la Divinité elle-méme (quasi ipsius numinis, 
aravyacua. Hébr.I. 3. Le quasi est, certes, de trop quand on lit dans l’auteur 
sacré ce qui précéde et ce qui suit les mots: Etant la splendeur de sa gloire et 
l'image empreinte de sa Personne. Celut qui a fait le monde et soutient toutes choses 
par sa Parole puissante, y. 2 et 3, n’est pas un simple organe de la Providence, un 
instrument dont elle s’est servie pour accomplir ses desseins.) En conséquence, 
dit en concluant le docteur Wegscheider,le dogme de la Trinité peut étre ramené 
a cette formule: Dieule Pére s’est manifesté, par Jésus-Christ, aux hommes 
comme Esprit-Saint. Quelque soit l’opinion, ajoute-t-il, qu’on adopte sur ce 
dogme, elle a droit ala plus grande indulgence, pourvu qu’elle n’affaiblisse ow 
n’énerve pas les motifs qui nous portent ala vertu. (Mais c’est tout juste la le 
point essentiel. Les chrétiens qui trouvent ce dogme clairement enseigné dans 
1’ Ecriture, et qui croient en voir et qui en bénissent la connexité intime et indis- 
soluble avec les autres doctrines révélées pour effectuer notre guérison morale, 
ne sauraient jamais considérer comme indiflérente ou peu importante une diver- 
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profession de foi la plus conforme & la véritable doctrine chrétienne, sur celui des 
mystéres que les rationalistes sont censés rejeter avec le moins d’hésitation, et 
parce que le paragraphe que nous allons transcrire renferme le résumé du credo 
des rationalistes allemands, présenté avec une franchise et une précision qui con- 
trastent honorablement avec les ménagemens et l’hypocrisie de phrase, employés 
par un grand nombre d’entre eux pour ne pas blesser la multitude par une expo- 


gence d’opinions sur ce point capital.) En terminant, le docteur Wegscheider re- 
commande aceux qui traitent de cette matiére en pablic, d’user d'une grande cir- 
conspection, afin de ne pas imposer 4 la croyance des chrétiens plus éclairés une 
théorie qui répugnerait a leur conscience, et qui leur péserait comme un joug ou 
un fardean, c’est-a-dire qui révolterait leur raison (car c’est la bien évyidemment 
le sens des expressions : Ne conscientia oneretur christianorum fide provectiorum, ) 
et de ne pas choquer non plus ou froisser dans leur sentiment les personnes plus 
faibles d’intelligence et peu éclairées (ne IMBECILLIORUM religio offensionis aliquid 
capiat. Ib. p. 198.) Nous voila donc, au sein de l’Eglise de Celui quia voulu que 
la Bonne-Nouvelle fut annoncée sur les toits, qui en toute occasion a marqué son 
horreur pour l’hypocrisie, son aversion pour toute réticence, pour tout ménage- 
ment pusillanime lorsqu’il s’agit des intéréts de Ja vérité, de cette vérité qu'il 
est de ]’essence de sa religion de considérer comme toujours utile, jamais nuisi- 
ble, toujours de devoir, et jamais 4 cacher timidement sous un boisseau ; nous 
voila, au sein de l’Eglise qu’il a fondée au prix de son sang et aprés une lutte 
ouverte avec les ténébres et le mensonge, nous voila arrivés, par les prétendus 
progrés de] ’interprétation de son Evangile, a avoir une double doctrine, ]’une pour 
les forts, l'autre pour les faibles, 4 étre dépouillés de cette glorieuse prérogative 
du christianisme d’offrir 4 tous ses disciples la méme vérité et toute la vérité, et 
d’étre affranchis de cette politique d’augures qui ne peuvent se rencontrer sans rire, 
aussi dégradante pour ceux qui la mettent en ceuvre, par quelque motif spécieux 
de bien public que ce soit, qu inique et injurieuse envers ceux qu’on tient dans une 
si humiliante tatelle. Je suis convaincu qu’en y regardant de prés, ceux quicon- 
naissent la maniére large, franche et probe des unitaires anglais, cesseront de 
donner leur approbation a cette profession de foi du docteur Wegscheider, si am- 
bigue et si entortillée, et finiront par y voir ce qui y est, le rationalisme pur et 
simple, mal déguisé sous des précautions indignes de la loyauté et de la candeur 
qui, d’ailleurs,nous aimons a le répéter, distinguent Wegscheider avantageusement 
d’une foule d’autres théologiens 4 face de Janus. Je puis, sans risquer de me 
tromper, assurer les défenseurs de la foi de M. Wegscheider, que ce théologien 
sourira, s’ilen a connaissance, des efforts bénévoles tentés en faveur de son or- 
thodoxie. Bien loin de partager cette tendre sollicitude pour sa réputation de 
croyant en une révelation surnaturelle, il répugnerait beaucoup 4 étre considéré 
comme reconnaissant dans la personne de Jésus de Nazareth autre chose que le 
plus illustre des sages et des bienfaiteurs del’humanité, secondé par un concours 
providentiel d’antécédens historiques et d’événemens contemporains. Il redou- 
terait le cachinnum provectiorum. Les docteurs 4 double doctrine, une pour le 
peuple, l'autre pour les gens éclairés, ne sentent-ils pas que ce mal moral que fait 
ane duplicité, un manége si avilissant, est positif et incalculable, tandis que le bien 
qui résulte d'une pareille pradence est au moins problématique et chétif en face 
de obligation morale qu’ils foulent aux pieds? 
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sition trop crue de leur doctrine ésotérique. Nous traduisons le § 121 (p. 263 de. 
la 2, édition) de la dogmatique de Wegscheider : 
Il en est de Vhistoire de Jésus-Christ comme de beaucoup d'autres histoires du 
méme genre qui nous sont restées de Vantiquité. Expliquée selon les régles de la 
philosophie et de la critique, elle ne laisse aucun doute que Jésus a été un homme, et 
qwil n'a rien eu dans sa destinée que d’humain. Car si Pon dépouille les faits de 
sa vie, rapportés dans le Nouveau-Testament, de ce voile mythique et de tous les or- 
nemens poétiques dont ses historiens les ont enveloppés, il reste un récit dont voici le 
résumé: (Quelle est cette enveloppe mythique, quels sont ces ornemens dont il 
faut dépouiller le texte des évangélistes pour arriver a la vérité historique, et qui 
sont ici évidemment assimilés aux fables débitées sur la naissance et la mort de 
Romulus, et sur d’autres grands hommes de l’antiquité? I] ne peut étre ques- 
tion que des premiers chapitres de saint Matthieu et de saint Luc, et en général de 
tous les faits miraculeux racontés dans les Evangiles.) Jésus naquit sous V empire 
@’ Auguste, de parens galiléens, qui tenaient a la famille de David. Doué de fa- 
cultés Eminentes de V'esprit et du corps, et qui se développérent de fort bonne heure, 
pénétré d'un profond sentiment de religion (Act. X. 38.) et d’ailleurs versé dans la 
connaissance de l’ Ancien-Testament et de tout le savoir judaique de son temps 
(§ 44.)—-(dans le paragraphe auquel le Jecteur est renvoyé ici auteur cherche a 
établir que l’assistance divine dont les prophétes ainsi que Jésus-Christ ont joui, 
consistait uniquement dans le genre d’inspiration qui peut étre attribué a tous 
ceux qui annoncent des vérités dignes de Dieu et salutaires aux hommes, et que 
Sénéque et Marc-Aurele assignent 4 tout homme de bien,) il se voua a@l’état de 
rabbin. Les rabbins étaient des hommes qui allaient de lieu en lieu, en instruisant © 
soit leurs disciples particuliers, soit tous ceux qui voulaient les entendre. (Il ex- 
iste un livre publié en Prusse, dans des intentions pieuses, et dont le titre dit 
plus que tous les plus longs développemens historiques ne pourraient apprendre a 
ceux qui aiment a douter encore de l’empire des opinions rationalistes en Alle- 
magne ; le voici: Jésus-Christ fut-il autre chose qu'un simple rabbin de campagne 
Juif?) Dans cette carriére ov il s'appliqua surtout a combatire avec chaleur les 
traditions des Pharisiens et leurs subtilités, ses actions e¢ ses discours lui attiréreni 
une si haute renomm€e, que plusieurs le prirent pour le Messie (§ 59.) que les Juifs 
d’alors désiraient ardemment ; (dans ce § 50. Wegscheider s’efforce de décréditer 
toutes les prophéties del’ Ancien-Testament, et soutient que Jésus-Christ ne se les 
appliqua que par une sage condescendance aux opinions recues parmi les Juifs) 
et lui-méme, persuadé par quelques déclarations de ? Ancien-Testament, en, vint @ 
étre convaincu qu’il était en effet le Messie, et qu’il €tait envoyé de Dieu pour in- 
struire les hommes; ce qui s’accordait avec Vopinion qu’on avait congue de lui, et 
que la providence divine faisait sagement tourner a Vaecomplissement de ses des- 
seins. (Qu’était donc cette persuasion, sinon une illusion dont il se berga, et & 
laquelle coopéra, dans des vues bienfaisantes, la divine Providence? Beau rélea 
faire jouer a l’un et a l’autre, 4 Dieu et 4 Celui qui en est la parfaite image ! 
Réle digne de la Vérité supréme, et de Celui qui est lui-méme le chemin, la vie et, 
la vérité!) Bien quwil n’enseigndt autre chose @ ses concitoyens qu'un mosaisme 
épuré, (Je mosaisme épuré, voila donc selon Wegscheider 4 quoi se réduit l’Evan- 
gile du Filsde Dieu!) e¢ qu’il appuydt sa prédication de Vexemple d'une vie émi- 
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nemment vertueuse et sainte, il rencontra cependant des ennemis puissans, aux 
complots desquels il chappa quelque temps par sa fermeté, mais finit par succomber. 
Condamné a mort par une populace furieuse, il fut attaché aune croix. Il en fut” 
enlevé dans un état de mort apparente (litiéralement : AYANT TOUT L’AIR D’UN 
MoRT, ) et revint a la vie le troisiéme jour. Il revit encore ses disciples plusieurs 
fois, et leur déclara de nouveau son projet de fonder et de propager une religion 
nouvelle ; aprés quoi 1L LES QUITTA ET ILS NE LE REVIRENT JAMAIS. (Peut- 
on dire plus clairement que, dépouillée de son enveloppe mythologique et des 
ornemens que l'imagination y a ajoutés, reduite en un mot, parla saine critique, 
a ses faits indubitables, histoire de Jésus-Christ n’offre plus les miracles cho- 
quans de sa résurrection et de son ascension * ?) 

Mais, en voyant un théologien considéré professer ouvertement le désaveu de 
toute intervention immédiate de Dieu en faveur de l’établissement du christia- 
nisme, et consigner cette persuasion dans un écrit rédigé d’office -pour servir de 
fil aux étudians qui suivent ses cours dans une des universités allemandes les 
plus distinguées, siége des institutions admirables fondées par la piéte des Franke, 
des Canstein, etc., pour l’affermissement et la propagation de la foi au Rédemp- 
teur des hommes, on revient, avec un étonnement redoublé, a la question déja 
soulevée: comment un pareil changement a-t-il pu s’opérer, en un si court es- 
pace de temps, dans un pays ot les ames sont naturellement si religieuses, la 
discussion si réfléchie et si patiente, adoption de nouvelles doctrines précédée 
d'un examen si sévére et si compréhensif? Nous croyons pouvoir expliquer cet 


* Voici le texte méme de ce curieux passage: Historia Jesu Christi, ad ex- 
emplum narrationum similium ex antiquilate ad nostra tempora conservatarum, 
philosophice et criticé tractata, indubitato docet, Jesum fuisse hominem, nec nisé 
humani sorte esse perfunctum. Sublato enim velamine isto mythico, et remota quavis 
exornatione poeticd, quibus singula eventa et facta, que de Jesu in libris N. T. tra- 
dita sunt, obvoluta cernuntur, kde ratione vitam ejus paucis adumbrare licet : Natus 
est, Augusto imperante, a parentibus galileis, Davidice stirpi affinibus. Maturé 
jam eximiis animi corporisque dotibus, intimoque sensu religionis instructus ( Act. x. 
38), et librorum V.T. cognitione, ommque evi sui eruditione judaicd (§ 44.) imbutus, 
Rabbinorum qui peregrinando discipulos aliosque auditores edocebant, muneri se dica- 
vit; quo fungens, dum Phariseorum potissimiun traditiones atque argutias acriter 
impugnaret, dicts et factis insignibus mox ita inclaruit, ut pro Messid (§ 50), tunc 
temporis a Jude@is quam maxime desiderato, a pluribus haberetur, sibique ipse, non- 
nullis V.T'. effatis potessimiim adductus, de hic Messiand sud dignitate, et de munere 
doctoris divini, a Deo ipso sibi concesso, ad equalium notiones accommodate, Provi- 
dentia divind hoc sapienter ita moderante, firmiter persuaderet. Quamvis virtutis et 
sanctitatis studio excellentissimus non nisi puriorem doctrinam Mosaicam popularibus 
traderet, et sui ipsius exemplo commendaret, plurimos tamen nactus est inimicos 
potentissimos, quorum insidus fortiter adversatus postremd succubuit. Capite dam- 
natus aplebe insand, cruci affixus est; sed cim, mortuo simillimus, indé sublatus 
esset, tertio die in vitam rediit ; et postquam discipulos aliquoties convenerat, eosque 
de consilio suo novum religionis institutum stabiliendi atque propagandi denud cer- 
tiores fecerat, ab iis secessit, nec unquam ab illis visus est. Wegscheider, 
Dogm, § 121. | . 
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€trange phénoméne par l’organisation de l’instruction publique et ’état de la So- 
ciété en Allemagne, en insistant sur la nécessité de ne pas confondye la marche 
ascendante de l’esprit humain avec les mobiles traits de la physionomie morale 
dune époque transitoire. . 

La nation allemande a, pour ainsi dire, une existence plus contemplative que 
les autres peuples civilisés de Europe. Possédant une langue mére qui se plie 
a toutes les créations de la pensée, et qui, dans ses racines encore vivantes, rap- 
pelle incessament aux esprits la genése des idées déposées dans les mots par des 
‘hommes méditatifs, et leur en rend, sans beaucoup d’efforts, présente la généa- 
logie, les Allemands se vantent avec raison sous ce rapport d’une plus grande 
ressemblance avec les Grecs qu’on n’en remarque chez d’autres peuples, et 
s’attribuent la méme aptitude aux abstractions métaphysiques qui a enfanté tous 
ces systémes hardis et subtils qui ont illustré les écoles d’Athénes et d’Alexan- 
drie. Mais il manque aux Allemands ce contrepoids aux essors de la spécula- 
tion, cette garantie contre la domination exclusive qu’elle aime & exercer aux 
dépens des autres facultés de l’4me que les Grecs trouvaient dans un ordre de 
choses éminemment pratique, et dans des communications de tous les momens 
avec leurs concitoyens de toutes les classes. La plus grande partie du jour se 
passait en entretiens et en participation aux mouvemens de la vie publique. Le 
penseur qui, dans la solitude, avait construit des théories profondes ou sédui- 
santes, ne pouvait échapper a |’épreuve presque instantanée de leur solidité, que 
leur faisait subir le frottement de la vie active. 

Les savans allemands sont en général privés de cet avantage. Leur situation 
et leurs habitudes les conduisent a un travail solitaire qu’ils poursuivent pendant 
des années, méme pendant toute leur carriére, sans qu’ils rencontrent dans leur 
relations le moyen de mettre 4 l’épreuve la force du fil qu’ils ont filé dans leur 
laboratoire isolé, la bonté de la toile qu’ils ont tissée avec une merveilleuse in- 
dustrie. Ils vivent, si l’on peut s’exprimer ainsi, dans leur coque; et, ratta- 
chant aleur trame primitive tout ce que dans la suite leur offrent une expérience 
extrémement bornée et des études 4 la vérité conscienscieuses et variées, mais 
faussées par leurs vues de prédilection, ils perdent la faculté de juger leurs pro- 
pres conceptions, et d’apprécier la valeur des objections qu’on leur oppose. 

Une autre circonstance mérite l’attention du philosophe qui cherche dans |’état 
de la société l’explication des qualités caractéristiques de la littérature d’un 
peuple. Les Allemands n’ont jusqu’ici joui d’aucune liberté politique qui leur fit 
prendre une part effective aux affaires du pays, et au réglement de ses intéréts. 
Pour se dédommager d’une privation qui pése sur les ames, et laisse dans les 
esprits supérieurs un vide qui demande a €tre rempli, il ne leur restait que 
activité idéale, les attraits de nouvelles combinaisons spéculatives, les jouis- 
sances d’un empire intellectuel, 4 défaut d’une influence directe sur la chose 
publique. Ils’est formé ainsi en Allemagne deux ordres d’existences parfaite- 
ment distincts, et plus ou moins soustraits 4 une véritable action mutuelle ; le 
monde civil, réel, et le monde littéraire. Dans celui-ci, ’habitude de se livrer a 
la licence de Pimagination, et aux spéculations les plus hardies, a été prise, 
tolérée, approuvée, sans que les classes dominantes en congussent de l’inquiétude, 
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et sans que les classes studieuses pressentissent les conséquences de ees recon- 
structions fe l’édifice du savoir humain, sans cesse renouvelées sur nouveaux 
frais, et se doutassent des dangers qu’il y avait 4 remanier ses bases par besoin 
purement théorique, en se flattant de s’en procurer de plus profondes, tandis que 
loin de les rendre pltis solides, on creusait une fosse sous l’ancien édifice. 

Ajoutez a ces circonstances, que ce ne sont pas les gens du monde, leurs gotits, 
leurs encouragemens qui ont créé ni méme essentiellement modifié la littérature, 
c’est-a-dire la sphére des idées et des jouissances intellectuelles qui font la vie de 
esprit et du coeur de 1’élite de la nation dans le silence du cabinet. La litté- 
rature est presque uniquement l’ouvrage d"hommes appartenant a l’enseignement 
universitaire et aux professions qui exigent beaucoup plus de savoir et de talent 
d'analyse que de connaissance du ceeur humain. Etrangers aux habitudes du 
grand monde, et dépourvus du tact pratique et du sentiment d’indépendance 
que donne le maniement des affaires publiques, les €crivains allemands, auxquels 
leur nation doit les vuvrages et les doctrines qui font sa gloire et ses délices, n’ont 
pas, comme les auteurs classiques de l’antiquité et ceux de la France et de 
l’Angleterre qui, pour la plupart, se sont formés au'sein de relations actives, et 
dans une lutte instructive avec le monde réel, sut se préserver de ces €carts du 
jugement et du gofit que l’homme isolé évite difficilement. L’existence des 
Allemands en général, a plus forte raison celle des gens de lettres, est plus do- 
mestique que sociale ; menant une vie toute de pensée ou de sentimens intérieurs 
de l’Ame, et favorable aux réveries spéculatives, ils ne trouvent point pour leurs 
idées ce contrdle qni en est a la fois la pierre de touche et l’appui, et que le com- 
merce social et le frottement de relations variées offrent seuls. 

Voila plus qu’il n’en faut 4 l’observateur réfléchi, pour lui inspirer de la défi- 
ance contre tous les systemes de morale et de religion mis en vogue dans une 
contrée od les besoins de homme doivent étre si incomplétement connus et si 
mal appréciés par ceux qui sont auteurs ou juges du plus grand nombre de ces 
systémes. Dans la régle, on ne saurait nier que la littérature ne soit l'image 
assez fidéle de l’état de la société. Il faut convenir aussi que la littérature 
allemande a, depuis plus de trente ans, offert un spectacle qu’on retrouverait 
difficilement 4 une autre époque de l’histoire et chez une autre nation. En- 
thousiasme sans foi, scepticisme non pas calme et scrutateur, mais hostile contre 
les vrais intéréts de homme et allié au dégoiit de la vie, anarchie dans les prin- 
cipes fondamentaux, absence de tout point de ralliement, désordre dans les idées, 
penchant pour le bizarre et le fantastique, raison tour-a-tour ivre de sa puissance 
ou désespérant de sa portée, cherchant son triomphe tantét dans l’anéantisse- 
ment et tantot dans l’apothéose de notre nature, ici dans une espéce de suicide 
digne d’un fakir, 14 dans une autonomie plus que stoique, tels sont les traits qui 
se détachent en forte saillie du fond des productions les plus populaires des der- 
niers temps. 

On ferait néanmoins grand tort a la nation, si on croyait y voir sa véritable 
physionomie morale et l’expression de son état social. Encore un coup, il y a, 
par les raisons que nous avons indiquées, prodigieusement de factice et de tran- 
sitoire dans les doctrines et les livres qui ont exercé de l’empire sur l’opinion. 
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Et, pour nous renfermer dans les limites de la science qui nous, intéresse plus 
particuliérement, tandis que les plus célébres théologiens, les chefs de l’enseigne- 
ment universitaire, se plaisaient a ravaler les documens de la révélation au 
niveau des monumens profanes de l’antiquité, qu’ils en révoquaient en doute 
l’authenticité, contestaient l’interprétation recue lorsqu’elle contrariait leurs vues, 
ou mhésitaient pas 4 accuser d’erreur l’écrivain sacré, lorsque le sens qui con- 
damnait leur opinion était trop clair pour s’en débarrasser par des tours de force 
exégétiques ; tandis que tous les journaux accrédités leur servaient de véhicules 
et de préneurs, le gros de la nation, avertie par une voix secréte quila rappelait 
a une religion plus appropriée aux maladies de l’Ame, et la majorité des pasteurs 
qui ne sauraient, 4 la longue, méconnaitre ce qui peut seul guérir ces maladies, 
repoussaient d’instinct cet énervant et incohérent rationalisme. Long-temps ils 
‘manqueérent de chefs et d’organes. Toutes les bouches de la renommée, tous les 
moyens d’opinion, toutes les tendances du public lettré étaient pour les adver- 
saires des doctrines évangéliques. i 

Le petit nombre de sentinelles vigilantes qui,‘aux dépens de leur réputation 
littéraire et philosophique, sonnaient l’alarme et signalaient les pétitions de prin- 
cipes, les erreurs, les contradictions dont fourmillaient les systémes des nouveaux 
docteurs, ne réussissaient pas a désenchanter les nombreux partisans du néolo- 
gisme; ils ne parvenaient pas méme 4 se faire des auxiliaires actifs parmi ceux 
qui, dans le secret de leur 4me, applaudissaient 4 leurs efforts, et ils ne recueil- 
laient guére d’autres fruits de leur courage que la conscience d’avoir rendu 
témoignage a la vérité. On ne s’étonnera pas du peu de succés de ces hommes 
aussi savans et habiles que pieux et fidéles, si l’on considére qu’il ne s’agissait de 
rien moins que de remettre en honneur ce que non seulement les journalistes et 
une foule d’écrivains en vogue, mais des moralistes distingués, des publicistes 
estimables et le vulgaire des gens de lettres n’avaient, depuis un demi-siécle, 
cessé de représenter sous le jour tour-d-tour le plus ridicule et le plus odieux, 
comme l’ceuvre de la superstition et de ignorance, une source de dégradation, 
un obstacle aux progrés de la saine morale et un instrument de l’obscurantisme 
ligué avec la tyrannie contre l’€mancipation de la raison humaine. 

Imposant a leurs nombreux lecteurs cette condamnation de l’ancienne foi 
comme les arréts de l’opinion, éclairée.par des recherches aussi complétes que 
scrupuleuses, les feuilles périodiques les plus répandues réagissaient sur les 
auteurs douvrages théologiques. Comme il est arrivé pendant la révolution 
frangaise, dans un autre ordre d’intéréts, les éditeurs, les propriétaires, les prin- 
cipaux rédacteurs de journaux, presque tous amis ou adhérens des néologues, 
exercérent une influence tyrannique sur les écrivains. Leur critique hautaine 
et moqueuse les. troublait, enchainait leur liberté et prescrivait d’avance le résultat 
de leurs recherches aux théologiens qui redoutaient ces sarcasmes et ces dédains. 

Tous les travaux de l’érudition, toutes les spéculations d’une philosophie aussi 
imposante par la profondeur de ses vues que s€duisanle par des résultats en appa=. 
rence favorables au développement du sens moral le plus pur et du sentiment 
religieux le plus élevé, toutes les puissances dont le levier était entre les mains: 
des chefs d’opinion dans les sciences comme: dans la littérature, beaucoup de 
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membres des hautes administrations, semblaient conspirer contre les dogmes 
vitaux de l’Evangile, en secondant les efforts des exégétes qui visaient a ratio- 
naliser le christianisme. Répugnant a admettre dans le Nouveau Testament un 
élément irréductible pour la raison, les plus illustres d’entre les théologiens et les 
critiques qui régnaient dans les écoles stigmatisaient l’exégése favorable a la foi 
évangélique, comme n’étant que l’esclave d’une orthodoxie routiniére et l’instru- 
ment docile de l’ancienne dogmatique, tandis que c’était eux dont les opérations 
exégétiques manquoient entiérement de loyauté. L’état d’hostilité ot s’était 
mis le siécle contre tout ce qui n’émane pas de l’esprit humain livré a ses propres 
inspirations, cachait et cache encore aux yeux de tant d’interprétes savans, ce 
qwil y a de déloyal dans leur mode de procéder en exégése. J’appelle loyale 
l'exégése qui accepte, sans chicane et sans atténuation, ce que des recherches 
bieh conduites, et poussées jusqu’aux limites des ressources et des données dont 
la critique dispose, lui ont présenté. En opposition a cette véritable exégése qui 
en mérite seule le nom, il y en a une autre qui, pour étre systématique et pour 
aboutir 4 des interprétations trés-divergentes, n’en est pas moins déloyale. 
Lorsqu’elle demande a ses procédés un sens des saints Livres conforme a l’an- 
alogie de la foi telle qu’elle est établic dans une Eglise et par une confession de 
foi, je ne vois pas en quoi cette partialité serait plus condamnable que le travail 
de l’interpréte qui vise 4 gbtenir des explications favorables 4 la suprématie ab- 
solue de la raison. L’une et l’autre de ces exégéses demandent a leurs procédés 
un résultat de prédilection. En s’efforgant de faire disparaitre tout ce qui 
choque la prétendue saine raison du théologien philosophe, en cherchant a éli- 
miner tout ce qui ne sort pas des entrailles de la pensée humaine, l’exégése 
amortissante-est tout aussi systématique et corrompue que celle qu’on accuse de 
ne vouloir trouver dans la Bible que les dogmes d’une Eulise. 

Ramener l’exégése sacrée a cette loyauté parfaite, A cette soumission sans 
réserve au produit de recherches consciencieuses, n’était pas chose facile, n’était 
pas, disons le franchement, l’ceuvre de l’homme seul. Pour obtenir ce résultat 
il fallait que les esprits s’ouvrissent 4 la lumiére, les coeurs au sentiment de la 
misére et du néant de la raison déchue. En une matiére si haute et si ardue, il 
n’y a que la foi qui engendre la bonne foi. Ce n’est pas le sang et la chair qui 
révélent 4 homme les choses spirituelles. Aussi renongons a expliquer ce qui 
n’est pas du ressort de l’entendement, Ce serait nous replonger dans les téné- 
bres d’odX nous commengons a sortir; ce serait courber de nouveau nos tétes 
affranchies et relevées sous le joug de cette intelligence séche et froide, avide de 
tout comprendre, aspirant a immoler a V’intérét de curiosité des intéréts infini- 
ment supérieurs, se portant unique exploratrice et interpréte de la vérité, tandis 
qu’elle n’est qu’un des moyens de la saisir, et qu’elle n’est ni la principale ni la 
plus noble, et encore moins l’unique faculté de homme spirituel. Reconnais- 
sons et adorons le souffle divin dans le réveil dont nous sommes témoins, et ré- 
jouissons-nous de voir parmi les symptémes de ce réveil, le retour d’un nombre 
considérable de théologiens profonds et de critiques habiles vers cette vénération 
pour les saintes Ecritures qui a toujours distingué le chrétien. Ceux qui ont 
suivi avec attention et anxiété les phases de la littérature théologique en Alle- 
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magne, pourront seuls apprécier tout ce que signifie et promet la publication dé 
la Gazette ecclésiastique évangélique qui a reporté nos souvenirs sur quelques- 
unes de ces phases; notre but, en les retracant, a été de mieux faire sentir l’im- 
portance morale et religieuse d’une feuille pour la rédaction de laquelle se sont 
réunis des savans et des théologiens déja célébres par leurs travaux, la plupart 
encore dans la fleur de l’Age et environnés d’une considération méritée par leurs 
vertus et d’éminens services rendus a l’enseignement académique et aux sci- 
ences. 

Le principal rédacteur est un jeune professeur de |’Université de Berlin, le 
D‘. E. W. Hengstenberg. Ses articles se font remarquer par la profondeur des 
pensées, un tour de phrase vif et spirituel, une franchise courageuse qui ne mé- 
nage aucune des idoles du jour, aucune des faiblesses des chrétiens de nom. Il 
a inséré dans les six premiers numéros de son journal des considérations éten- 
dues sur les rapports de l’Eglise romaine avec lEglise évangélique, ot il nous 
semble avoir établi, avec la derniére évidence, que les erreurs de l’Eglise romaine 
découlent principalement de deux sources, de ce qu’elle méconnait la misére 
morale et l’impuissance spirituelle de homme, et du défaut de confiance aux 
promesses consignées dans l’évangile, et qui assurent a l’homme le secours de la 
grace, lorsqu’il se résigne entiérement 4 la volonté de Dieu et lui fait l’abandon 
de la sienne. Ce manque de pleine confiance lui fait chercher un supplément 
d’appui dans la sacerdoce, chez de prétendus représentans de Christ et de ses 
apotres, etc. Nous nous proposons de revenir, dans une autre livraison, sur ce 
morceau qui est plein d’apergus lumineux et qui contient des observations 
frappantes de justésse sur le penchant et l’indulgence des panthéistes pour 
l’Eglise romaine. II nous est impossible de ne pas, a cette occasion, manifester 
tout le plaisir que nous a fait le simple énoricé des théses défendues en chaire 
par M. Hengstenberg et quelques-uns de ses disciples 4 Berlin, en 1825 et 1828, 
et que nous avons sous les yeux; nous ne pouvons nous refuser la satisfaction 
d’en citer quelques-unes : 

Pour comprendre l’ Ancien-Testament, ce n’est pas assex de la philologie ; il faut 
encoré un esprit éclairé par la gloire de Christ. —L’ Ancien-Testament a un sens 
unique.—La méthode d’interprétation qui convertit en allégorie le sens del Ancien- 
Testament a eu deux causes; la premiére est Vincrédulité ; la seconde est le défaut 
de himiéres et Vembarras de quelques défenseurs de la religion.—Qui rejette ou qui 
dédaigne lV’ Ancien=Testament doit, par uné suite nécessdiré, rejeter ou dédaignes 
le Nouveau.—La saine et véritable interprétation de V Ancien-Testament ne peut 
étre apprise que du Nouveau-Testament.—Les premiers chapitres de la Genése 
sont purement historiques.—Ce qu’on a appelé Vaccommodation des apétres et de 
Jésus lui-méme aux erreurs humaines, est une conjecture sans vérité.—Dans le 
passage si controversé, Gal. iii. 20, ‘‘ le Médiateur n'est pas d’un seul, etc.,”’ le 
premier membre de la phrase se rapporte a Moise, médiateur de l’ancienne alliance, 
et le dernier & Dieu qui accorde sa grace dpéowe (sans lintervention d’un autre). 
—Le systéme de Pélage exposé, comme il la été de notre temps, avec plus de net- 
teté et d'une maniére plus conséquente que par Pélage lui-méme, ote ce qui distin- 
gue le christianisme d’avec les religions paiennes.—Ce n’est qu’apres que Vhérésie 
arienne eut été étouffée que les derniéres traces du paganisme disparurent de la 
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doctrine de U Eglise.—Les philosophes qui veulent étre plus sages que Christ, sont 
des idoldtres.—La raison humaine est aveugle pour les choses divines.—Le seul 
moyen de connaitre de Dieu tout ce que Vhomme en peut connaitre, est de se charger 
de la croix de Christ et de le suivre.—Cependant, tant qu’il reste en nous des traces 
du péché, la connaissance des choses divines n’est pas, par elle-méme, notre but 
final; cette connaissance n'est d’aucun prix, si elle ne sert & nourrir et & avancer 
notre sanctification * 

C’est 1a de la théologie d’accord avec elle-méme dans ensemble de ses doc- 
trines et dans toutes ses parties, non pas cet enseignement incertain, incohérent, 
repoussant d’une main ce qu'il a pris de l’autre, empruntant ses propositions 
tantét a la Bible, tantét a la philosophie, c’est-a-dire, a la raison, qui dans la 
plus favorable des hypothéses, lorsqu’elle a été incarnée, comme s’expriment 
ceux quien exaltent la dignité, a contracté alliance avec les sens, les passions, 
imagination, les croyances contemporaines, et qui nous vante le produit de ces. 
élémens hétérogénes comme des axiomes de la raison divine et infaillible. 

L’espace nous manque pour faire connaitre 4 nos lecteurs francais les services 
rendus aux sciences et a la religion par les nombreux collaborateurs de la Gazette 
évangélique de Berlin. M. le Dt Tholuck, successeur du Dt Knapp, a Halle, 
est, jeune encore, déja célébre par de belles recherches sur les sectes mystiques 
de l’islamisme (de Ssufismo 1821,) par un ouvrage intitulé: la Doctrine du péché 
et du Rédempteur (1825, 2c édition), opposé au Théodore de M. de Wette, par 
un fort bon Commentaire sur l’épitre aux Romains, par une savante Histoire du 
Paganisme, que le D* Néander a placée en téte de son Recueil de traits et de 
morceaua remarquables tirés des Annales du Christianisme. I) serait superflu de 
parler du D‘ Néander lui-méme. On sait qu’ila le premier, dans son Histoire 
de l’ Eglise, exposé avec étendue et une supériorité de vues qui laisse loin derriére 
lui ses devanciers, l’influence morale de |’Evangile sur la vie des chrétiens, dans 


* Ad V.T. wielligendum non sufficit philologia; requiritur animus, cui Christi 
gloria wlluxit.—Unus est V. T. sensus.—Ea interpretandi ratio, que V. T. sensum 
in allegoriam convertit, originem primam duxit ab incredulitate, partim a virium in 
defendenda religione inopia.—V. T. qui aut rejicit aut despicit, idem eo ipso aut re- 
jiciat aut despiciat necesse est N. quoque T.—Recta V. T. interpretandi ratio e N. 
T. discenda est.—Prima Geneseos capita nil nist historiam continent.—Que vulgo 
dicitur accommodatio et apostolorum et Jesu ipsius ad hominum errores, vana est 
conjectura.—Locus vexatissimus, Gal. iii. 20.: ‘‘ Mediator unius non est, etc.,”’ 
priori membro de Mose, antiqui feederis mediatore, posteriori de Deo, munus gratia 
auéows (sans l’intervention d’un autre) deferente, intelligendus.— Systema Pelagii, 
si, uti nostris temporibus factum est, accuratiis et principiis accommodatiis, quam 
ab ipso Pelagio, proponitur, discrimen inter religionem Christianam et religiones 
gentiles tollit.—Ariand demim heresi devicti, paganismi reliquie in ecclesia doc- 
trind extincte sunt.—Philosophi, qui supra Christum sapere volunt, idololatre sunt. 
—Ratio humana ceca est in rebus divinis.—Is tantim ad eam, que homini concessa 
est, Det cognitionem pervenit, qui Christi crucem tollit eumque sequitur.— Neque 
tamen, donec peccati in homine remanent vestigia, rerum divinarum scientia per se 


finis est hominis ; que ipsa nisi ad sanctitatem ejus faciat alendam promovendamque 
nullius est pretii. 
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Jes premiers siécles ; le méme théologien a débrouillé d’une main sire et habile 
les systémes des sectes gnostiques dans un ouvrage particulier. On doit au 
Dt Hahn des investigations sur Marcion, précieuses par le parti qu’on en a tiré 
dans la question de l’intégrité de |’Evangile de saint Luc. M. Olshausen, pro- 
fesseur 4 Koenigsberg, a mis hors de doute l’authenticité des trois premiers 
Evangélistes ; il est de plus auteur d’écrits remarquables sur le sens spirituel de 
V’Ecriture. Le Dr Heubner, de Wittemberg, a donné sur l’apologétique des 
articles dans l’Encyclopédie d’Ersch, qui sont pleins de mérite et d’intérét, et 
M. le D® Bialloblotzki a publié en latin, sur l’abolition de la loi mosaique (in 40, 
1824, Gottingue), un mémoire couronné par la faculté de théologie de Gotdingue, 
ou cette matiére importante a été envisagée sous toutes ses faces avec érudition, 
sagacité, candeur et dans un fort bon esprit. Nous avons déja eu occasion de 
parler d’un des collaborateurs laiques de la Gazette évangélique, le professeur 
Heinroth, Dt M. a Leipzig, auteur dune Anthropologie qui fait époque 4 la fois 
dans les sciences morales et naturelles. 

Les limites qui nous sont prescrites et que nous n’avons déja que trop peu 
respectées, ne nous permettent pas d’entrer dans des détails sur le second des 
ouvrages périodiques consacrés 4 l’exposition et a la défense des doctrines évan- 
géliques, que nous avons nommés en téte de notre article. I] est publié par le 
savant et pieux Dr Sfeudel, connu par d’excellens ouvrages de théologie et de 
philosophie religieuse: il s’est adjoint pour la rédaction de cette feuille, ses col- 
légues dans la faculté de Tiibingue, les docteurs Kern, Schmid, et Baur. Ce 
dernier, auteur d’un docte ouvrage sur les religions de V’antiquité qui ont eu pour 
objet le culte de la nature, a inséré dans le let numéro du journal théologique 
que nous annoncons, un morceau trés-curieux sur l’analogie des idées du 
D* Schleiermacher avec celles des Gnostiques, ot il nous parait avoir compléte- 
ment prouvé que le Christ de Schleiermacher est, comme dans les systémes de 
Basilides, Valentin, etc., un étre purement idéal, identique avec le plus haut 
période du développement du sentiment religieux dans Vhomme. Le méme 
cahier offre des considérations fort justes sur la dogmatique du méme théolo- 
gien: l’auteur de cet article aussi profond que solide est le principal rédacteur 
du journal, le Dr Steudel. Il définit avec beaucoup de précision les principes 
qui séparent les divers systémes des rationalistes de la doctrine de suprana- 
turalisme, et montre d’une maniére lumineuse son parfait accord avec la saine 


philosophie. 
P..A, STAPFER. 
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Tne following supposed address from a Rationalist to all enlight- 
ened Christians, is taken from the Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung, 
for October, 1827. It illustrates my argument so much that I 
print it here. I am indebted for the very spirited translation to 
my brother, the Rev. Henry Rose, Fellow of St. John’s. 


Already half a century has the contest lasted, which under the name of Ra- 
tionalists, we have maintained against the antiquated superstition of Unreason, 
and it is still unattended with any decisive result. The letter is for our adversa- 
ries, the spirit is for us, but they have also the vantage-ground of possession, and 
we cannot hope to make good the cause of original and theoretical truth 
in the eyes of stiff and obstinate prejudice. Well, then! if they will none 
of our easy yoke, we will also reject their oppressive one, Let us leave them 
their Gothic churches and build ourselves temples. 

The nobler spirits among the Jews have already adopted a similar measure, and 
shall we any longer be put to shame by them? by men who offered up to truth 
and the dignity of reason so great a sacrifice, and set themselves, not without 
imminent danger, between heaven and earth as free Temple-Jews ? we, who 
may build, as free Temple-Christians, on safe foundations under the protection 
of Christian Governments, which at all events will not interfere with our pro- 
ceedings ? 

The Wechabites among the Mohammedans, in Hindostan the Seiks, and 
many of the followers of Confucius have already preceded us in this career, and 
have established a simple belief in God, a Providence and a retribution, ab- 
stracted from all positive dogmas, as the foundation of a religious community. 
And shall not we Christians reach a point, at which the despised Jews, the 
Mohammedans, the Indians, and the Chinese, have already arrived? Shall there 
not be among us a communion, in which every friend of light may be secure of 
meeting only such truths as suit the sound dictates of human reason, and where 
these truths enter no longer under a veil covered with mysterious hieroglyphics, 
but stand forth with unabashed countenance in full power and might? And yet 
alas! in the Christian Church is Reason treated as an heretic, and that too with 
impunity! As long, indeed, as the Bible, an old book, which is calculated only for 
its own times; enjoys an unconditional authority, we cannot take it amiss, if those 
who believe in it; cling with eagerness to certain mysterious and obscure doctrines, 
(which, to say the truth, are found in it,) and if they make salvation dependent on 
the belief of these doctrines. If men have not the penetration to perceive truths 
like the following ; that any direct communication with the Deity must be classed 
among impossibilities; that the prophecy of former ages is in its nature only on 
a par with the spirited harangues of our popular orators; that the very com- 
posers of scripture saw only in dark forms and shadowy resemblances, what we 
behold in the fullest light of human perception, and therefore that every mys- 
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téry must be subjected to investigation, and must resolve itself into some truth 
tangible to human reason; men, I say, who cannot perceive things like these, 
are likely enough to be imposed on by the superstitious authority which. this 
book borrows from its antiquity, and from the decisions of human councils, and 
they will shut their eyes against the most enlightening truth. Blindness such 
as this we could scarcely have expected in our enlightened century—but it unfor- 
tunately exists. Only very lately have many men of the most profound intelli- 
gence, many enlightened university professors and celebrated preachers, been 
seized with a strange madness, which impels them, turning their backs on all 
the most important discoveries of our new Psychology, to plunge deep into 
the study of this old book! they extinguish the torch of clear thought under a 
chaos of overwhelming feelings, and reject a Kant, a Kriig, a Rohr, and a Weg- 
_ scheider, nay, even a whole enlightened age, to submit themselves to the autho- 
rity of a Paul and a John, a couple of well-meaning but prejudiced Jews! 
They call us profane and unholy, and we return the compliment by declaring 
them superstitious. Is it possible under these circumstances. that the same 
Church-communion should still embrace both these parties? 

No! our inmost sentiments and deepest feelings differ too widely! They 
fancy themselves frail in their nature and fallen from the original perfection of 
the human race; we recognise our own dignity and deem it not one atom less 
than on the day, when man first came forth from the hand of his Creator. Ab- 
ject humility is the basis of their noble virtue, self-respect ofours. They seek their 
renovation by the suppression of their natural inclinations, we desire to become 
nothing else than what we are, and only wish to ennoble the inclinations which 
actually belong to our nature, and embellish them by cultivation. They place 
their whole reliance on a Mediator, from whom they expect supernatural assist- 
ance, we rely on the natural powers implanted within us, which are fully com- 
petent to the attainment of good, and only require direction from the more in- 
structed among us. They lower the Godhead down to their conceptions, as a 
being susceptible of anger, love and pity ; we, with more becoming reverence, 
endeavour to raise ourselves up to the lofty and infinite Creator of the world. 
They expect in minute detail the acceptance of their prayers; we also re- 
commend prayer; but only because we deem it from its reflex power a suffi- 
cient means of moral elevation. They hold all their weaknesses for sins, and 
look to their religion as the means of reconciliation with God; we think too 
highly of man to imagine that a little weakness should be able to tarnish the 
lustre of his high, lofty virtues, and we believe that where a man’s general life is 
good in the main, he pleases God, and needs no reconciliation. They perceive 
in their sacraments deep mysteries, and approach them with a dread of which 
we know nothing, because we look upon them only as lively indications of 
something higher. They figure to themselves heaven and hell, a resurrection, 
and a future meeting, in wonderfully varied colours, drawn from the eastern 
imagery of Scripture ; we are satisfied with the perception of the immortality of 
our spirit, and do not conceive for a moment that this immortality requires 
the continuance of our personality ; far less can we reconcile the notion of a 
place of torment with the goodness of God. They lay the greatest stress on 
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Faith, and make it an indispensible condition of Christian salvation ; we are 
persuaded that God is alike indifferent to all modes of faith, and regards 
only our actions. They reverence the literal declarations of Scripture as devot- 
edly, as we listen to the decisions of our Reason, and if they will not renounce 
all claims to Reason, at least Reason in their language and in ours bears two 
very different meanings. Is it possible to imagine a wider separation? and is 
it not folly to attempt, by means of a form of worship and a Church, to preserve 
an outward Unity while nothing like a real Unity is found in our sentiments 
and principles ? 

There are many religions in the world, and every man believes his own the 
right. The Christian, the Jew, and the Heathen make equal pretensions to the pos- 
session of truth, and, in reality, none of them have any real claims, because all have 
the same. Reason alone is eternal, she exists since the foundation of the world, 
and she exists wherever man dwells. She works herself out of all positive religions, 
just as the sun does out of the clouds that encompass him. Reason again requires 
but little for her satisfaction—only a few simple conceptions, before which the 
whole empire of mystery and nonsense falls away. Let us shake hands over her 
altars.- Hardly do we require altars! in the understanding dwells the conception 
of the Supreme Being whom we adore. Man, however, as he is, still requires 
something of an outward nature, and we are willing enough to retain the 
name of Christian, because it reminds us of the gratitude we owe to a great 
teacher of truth, in whom reason developed itself, after a fashion most re- 
markable for those times, and who would be still more illustrious if he had 
not been so grossly misunderstood by his wonder-hunting disciples. He was 
indeed a splendid man, as intellectual as Socrates, and as profound as Plato; 
but more than this—an idol whom we must adore, a Son of God, before 
whom all the sons of men must fall prostrate in the dust—we cannot recog 
nize in him. We are in nature what he was; but it is really wonderful in 
the highest degree, that in his dark age, he should have been able to reach 
almost the level of the nineteenth century; and we therefore call him Master 
and Predecessor. Christ, then, shall be our ideal form of all that is great 
and good; and, inasmuch as history has left this form imperfect, and his 
image stands half hidden in the twilight of antiquity, we shall be able, by 
throwing over this history the glance of a poetic imagination, to collect all the 
‘beams of loftiness and nobility upon his forehead, and thus in him, as ina 
beautiful personification, to bring out an elevating representation of human ex- 
cellence. We shall leave the historical Christ out of the question, that we 
may more freely introduce all the features of the best and wisest of our days 
into our ideal Christ. Christianity shall stand with us, not so much for what 
Christ really said, as for all that is true and good and right. We will still be 
called Christians, inasmuch as the same spirit of enquiry, and the same love of 
truth which was in Christ, animates us also, But undoubtedly we stand on 
very different ground from him and his disciples; and it were a shame for hu- 
manity if in 1800 years it had made no advance. Thus our rational Christianity 
shall distinguish us from every mere sect in religion. In all the religions of the 
world the enlightened think alike on great matters. A rational Temple-Jew, 
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for example, is far nearer to us than an Orthodox-Lutheran Christian, who 
swears by the mere words of the Bible. With the one we are perfectly united in 
spirit ; what separates us is only the difference of nation and some accidents of 
worship. Whether this partition-wall stand or fall, it is so low that we can stretch 
the hand over it in heartfelt brotherly love. On the contrary, in our own church, 
surrounded by persons of unbending orthodoxy, who will scarcely allow us to 
pass for Christians, who accuse us of shameful treachery against the essential 
truths of Christianity, who throw it in our teeth, that by empty general concep- 
tions and hollow negations we no doubt unite all, while, in fact, we strangle all 
the real power and life of religion, amid suspicions like these how evil is our 
case! We are compelled to be upon our guard not to betray our real sentiments, 
to force our doctrines into compliance with certain old formularies, which 
were far better away, and to play off a thousand ‘ambiguities, in order that 
while we please the enlightened part of our audience, we may not shock the ruder 
and more ignorant. These painful doublings and windings become grievous to 
us, nay, they often appear mean and unworthy even to ourselves. Let us sepa- 
rate, and all duplicity is at an end! 

Our intentions were really good. We hoped some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
gradually and silently, through soft and unobserved approaches, by delicate ma- 
nagement, and by pleasing and flattering representations, to obtain general recep- 
tion for an enlightened way of thinking. Then could we have openly come for- 
ward with the full truth, and the pure light would not have blinded eyes which had 
been long and gradually accustomed to its splendour. . At first all corresponded 
to our wishes. The spirit of the times met us with, open arms, and felt itself only 
too blessed to walk in the light of pure reason. But our joy was of short dura- 
tion, with our zeal for illumination, the zeal for the old prejudices appeared also 
on the other hand to strengthen itself, and we may see by the experience of the 
last few years that at present only a very small portion of mankind are fit to re- 
ceive the full light of pure knowledge. This vehement opposition to our endea- 
vours would lead us to suppose that the great mass of our race requires really 
something positive, some outward forms and mysterious disguises which may 
command their respect, and that if we tore these things away with an unsparing 
hand, religion itself would vanish from the hearts of most men. Otherwise, how 
could the positive religions so long have kept their place, and a new one have in- 
stantly formed itself out of the ruins of the old, if the abstract truths of religion, 
in which the really instructed mind finds full satisfaction, and which are so easy 
to discover, had been sufficient for the wants of the multitude? Or how, in a 
century like our own, could so many cling with such strength of affection 
to the coarse forms in which religious conceptions are usually embodied? We 
will not therefore interfere. It might perhaps be an unprincipled thing to wish 
to shatter with violence the sanctuaries on which, though erroneously, the peace 
and the hopes of thousands repose. For if they are not enlightened enough to 
yield to fair persuasion, and throw away their gods for our Godhead—their mira- 
eles for our nature—their Mediator for our instruction—their faith for our virtue— 
their eternal life for our continuity of being, and to indemnify themselves in the ex- 
change by the self-sufficing possession of a lofty and penetrating spirit, we must 
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fairly avow that we have nothing to offer them in exchange for what they lose. In 
himself must man find all the fulness of power and intelligence —all that can be be- 
stowed upon him from without, may be rejected without injury to his nature. We 
claim no creative power; ifthe spark be not alight, we must leave less endowed 
natures to their narrow limits. There will still remain a Christian community of 
the old-fashioned caste, and with all the prejudices which have had time enough 
in 1800 years to fasten themselves deeply. But we can hardly be expected, out 
of regard to the narrow minds and unfledged spirits of other men, to place our 
light under a bushel; neither Spinosa, Hobbes, Hume, Rousseau, Reimar, 
Kant, nor Boss have done this, and it is a compliment which neither Jesus, Lu- 
ther, nor Socinus thought due to their age. 

We must separate! We, the friends of light, must bind ourselves in closer 
union; now the scattered beams of our illumination are lost amid the general 
darkness ; then they might, united, form a sun before whose light all authority, 
all formal faith and all prejudice would melt away. The first determination of 
coming forward and standing by ourselves, may perhaps appear bold, but the 
event would justify our boldness. 

The first foundation of our temple must be laid in towns, especially in the 
larger ones. This is expedient, partly because there immorality is at the greatest 
height, and therefore an union which takes pure morality for its object, is there 
most wanted, and will] there most easily find acceptance; and partly because in 
these places the requisite funds for our undertaking can most easily be procured. 
How many are there among the inhabitants of the largest towns, who, through 
reading and indiscriminate intercourse with mankind, have shaken off the pre- 
judices of their ancestors, and from the influence of an enlightened philosophy 
and habits of life refined by arts and luxury, are unable to conform to the rigorous 
severity of the old system and yet are not without religious sentiments, but feel 
the necessity of being occasionally excited on these subjects in an agreeable man- 
ner. If in our dark Gothic churches, with our old-fashioned sing-song church 
music, monotonously drawled out, and the liturgy inherited from our ances- 
tors, whose modern patches even still betray the crude belief of older days, 
this better part of the public finds no true satisfaction, we can hardly wonder 
at it. Their number may be the smaller, but it is chiefly composed of the 
more wealthy, and they would no doubt contribute handsomely, if a 
rational service could be established. In our congregations, we should see 
drawn together a dazzling circle of well-informed men of distinguished 
rank and fortune, and as for the ignorant middle classes, a few superficial 
scholars, and the poorer orders which are naturally inclined to supersti- 
tion, we would willingly (till their hour gomes) leave them their old Gothic 
churches and their superstitious parsons. With us, elegance of expression, 
loftiness of feelings, and the rules of the most refined courtesy, would animate 
every congregation; nor would we confine the office of teacher within so narrow 
limits ; for men of talent who are not divines, and even some of the more highly 
endowed among the female sex, whose delightful characteristic is a tender religious 
feeling, might find an opportunity of communicating their sentiments and feeling 
to a larger circle. Instead of those once loved popular addresses, which border 
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almost on vulgarity, an elegant rhetorical sort of composition would be introduced, 
and by the choicest elegance, the hearer’s taste for the beautiful, and his faculty 
of judgment would be formed and improved. We should also take care by 
softly-melting tones of music, to awaken the slumbering sensations, and elevate 
them, on the wings of enlightened reason, to the loftiest intelligence and the 
noblest resolutions. No blind belief but lofty virtue would be the object of 
our meditations. We must throw around us master-pieces of creative art and 
beautiful forms, that we may recal our spirits from cold realities into the region 
of the ideal. Friendship, harmony, and unanimity of principles would bind our 
hearts together, and in all our congregations we should be enspirited by the 
noble feeling, that we have escaped all fancies and prejudices and every degrad- 
ing compliance with forms of faith, and that we belonged, through free choice, 
to an Union, in which truth, freedom, and substantial good alone bore sway. 
Oh! surely, ifa man frequented such assemblies as these, his inmost heart 
must be touched, and the tear of sympathy would tremble on hiseye! Perhaps 
even then, in spite of former experience, the empire of truth would extend its 
limits ; those who are now spell-bound would become weary of their chains; by 
and by the old Gothic churches would disappear, and instead of them would 
pleasant temples arise, built after the fair proportions of Grecian art, in green 
and fragrant fields ; the beams of truth would then reach even the workshop of the 
citizen, and the cottage of the husbandman; the few remaining friends of the 
old system, who hate the light, must hide themselves with groans in their be- 
loved darkness—and if once the forward-moving giant-steps of clear know- 
ledge could cast down the thin wall which separates the Christian and the Jew, 
the Parse and the Indian, the Budhist and the Lama-worshipper, then would 
one temple erect its holy walls and throw its sacred vault over all the worship- 
pers of Reason; no difference of religion would again separate mankind, and 
fear, and dread, and superstition, would be names unheard on earth. These are 
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the prospects my eyes behold in the regions of futurity ; it must, it must be so 
hereafter, if our endeavours attain their purpose—and then! we shall stand 
forth an object of reverential admiration to all mankind, as the first creators of 
better days, as the brave spirits whose hands laid the foundation-stone of the 
Empire of Universal Illumination. 

To animate all of you, ye friends of light, to this lofty purpose were these lines 
written. Read them, try them, and let each man do his share to realise such 
glorious hopes ! It may be that sturdy orthodoxy will mock our expectations, and 
remind us of the experience of the last forty years, in which this has often been 
attempted, and never effected, but we care not for these taunts! We will not 
hang in servile dependence on past experience; but go on forwards a priori, 
for that which never yet existed, may exist hereafter, nay, it must come to 
pass, if we begin our work with the same confidence with which the partisans of 
positive religion labour for theirs. Therefore take hearte We must conquer ! 
for who can harm us, while we trust to reason !! 
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WirH respect to Kiinol, I find his work getting into such general use (an 
honour little deserved in my opinion by any particular merit of the author, 
either as a critic or an interpreter) that I cannot but bring together a few of his 
opinions and remarks, in order to set the book in the proper point of view. I 
will take a little of the commentary on St. Matthew. On chap. i. ver. 18. a 
page and a half is given to the detail of the Rationalists’ opinions as to the birth 
of Christ from a virgin, viz. that it is either false, or a philosophic mythus*, arising 
from the exalted actions of the Messiah, and from the sense given to Christ’s 
declarations, that he was the Son of God; and that besides, every ancient nation 
has had heroes born of a virgin, or even without a mother. The note concludes 
with a reference to Ammon’s Dissertation on the Nature of the histories of 
Christ’s birth, and the works of Gabler, Bauer, and Rosenmiiller on this point ; 
the three first at any rate prominent among the most violent Rationalists. In 
ver. 20, 21. we are told that as the Jews referred all unexpected events to invi- 
sible ministers of God, the author wished only to show, by mentioning the vision 
of the angel, that it was by God’s providence that Joseph did not reject his wife. 

In ver. 22, 23. it is decided without hesitation, that the prophecy alleged never 
applied to Jesus, and is only an accommodation. A double sense is entirely 
denied by all these writers. 

Chap. ii. 1. We have a direct assertion, that if not here, at least in St. Luke 
the Gospel of the Infancy is used as authority, and in the Prolegomena, this 
‘ Gospel of the Infancy,’ is said to be derived from traditions in the family of 
Jesus, preserved because they always expected him to be eminent. 

Ver. 17. The prophecy of Jeremiah had not the least reference to the murder 
of the Innocents. 

Chap. iii. 2. We have here an account of all the false notions entertained of 
the Messiah, and a direct assertion, that Christ accommodated himself to them 
as far as he could without hindrance to his own doctrine; and so endeavoured 
gradually to teach them better notions. Then we have a detail of Eckermann’s 
opinions, that the kingdom of the Messiah means only the society of Christ’s 
disciples ; that to be received into the kingdom of heaven, means nothing but to 
profess Christianity ; and that by Christ’s advent, and judgment, is only meant 
that happiness in a future life depends on the degree of zeal shown for Christ’s 
doctrines on earth. 

Ver. 3. The words of Isaiah, ‘ The voice of one, &c.’ are a promise of the 
prophet to his countrymen of better times, in which he uses poetic images, that 
‘ Gop himself will come to assist his people, &c.’ 

Ver. 11. ‘ The Holy Spirit’ is a fuller knowledge of the heavenly doctrine. 


* For a full account of the German Rationalists’ style of reducing every thing 
in Scripture to mythi, see a very excellent book by J. H. Pareau, called ‘ Dis-, 
putatio de Rationum, que Mythicam Librorum Sacr. interpretationem suadeant, 
momento ac pondere.’ 
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Ver. 16. The explanation of ‘ the heavens opening, &c.’ is thus given. Jesus 
after his baptism was praying—it lightened, his face shone with joy, fortitude, 
and constancy, his words were full of divine wisdom; and from that time he 
appeared ornamented with the excellent gifts of a teacher, and acted the part of 
the Messiah; and to complete this (ver. 17.) ‘ the voice from heaven? was thun- 
der, and the word Aéyovoa means declaring or showing, as the thunder was 
taken by John for a public declaration of Gop, that Jesus was the Messiah ! 

_ These last happy explanations are Kiinél’s own, that is, not original inven- 
tions, but meeting his approbation ; nor is any other given or hinted at, as ever 
adopted by the orthodox. 

_ Chap.iv. The devil was a member of the Sanhedrim, perhaps the high 
priest, who at intervals tried whether Jesus was the Messiah. It is only fair to 
say, that Kiinol mentions all the other explanations, and states, likewise, that 
none is wholly satisfactory. In this, however, he says that most of the difficul- 
ties attending the others vanish. In ver. 2. we are told, that by Christ’s fasting, 
is only meant that he lived on herbs, fruits, wild honey, &c. 

In chap. viii. 4. he gives certainly his opinion against the naturalizing way of 
explaining the miracles; adding, however, that there may be some occasions 
where even a sober interpreter may depart from the common methods of expla- 
nation, without being attacked for it—though there will be more where he will 
confess, that he cannot say any thing certain. But that others may judge of the 
naturalizing style of explanation, he says he will occasionally give specimens, 
especially from Paulus, selecting only the probable, and certainly ingenious con- 
jectures. In the course of this very chapter, he gives two of these probable and 
ingenious conjectures. 

The first is at ver. 27. where Jesus stills the tempest. The author of Remarks. 
on Paulus’s Commentary says, that Jesus prayed with a loud voice, and uplifted 
hands—that all he said could not be heard—and that the disciples supposed from : 
the event, not from any thing they heard, that he had quelled the storm—and 
so very nearly Krummacher, and Thiess of course. 

The second is at ver. 28, and following, where Eichhorn’s ingenious and pro- 
bable conjecture is, that as the demoniac fancied that a legion of evil spirits had 
possession of him, Christ humoured his fancy, and managed so, that he rushed 
violently on the herd of swine, and drove them into the sea, and then ‘ when 
he believed that the evil spirits had gone into the swine, he recovered his former 
health.’ Nothing can assuredly be more easy, ingenious, or probable. But 
let us hear another ingenious and probable conjecture on this same subject. 
Schmidt tells us, that when the swine-herds were attending to Jesus, instead 
of minding their business, the pigs got too near the shore, fought, and many of 
them fell over; that Jesus took advantage of this, and told the madman, that 
the evil spirits had gone out of his body into the swine! This, I suppose, is 
Kiinol’s own view, for in enquiring, a little below, how Jesus came to do so great 
injury to the swineherds, he says, that if we admit Schmidt's opinion, Christ 
will require no apology. 

On Matt. xxviii. 3. Kiinol settles that the angel who rolled away the stone 
from our Lord’s grave was either (1) a mere supposition of the Apostles, who, 
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as Jews, referred any thing wonderful to invisible agents—or (2) the earth- 
quake—or (3) the lightning which struck the stone, and made it look white and 
shining, or (4) the flames which broke out in the earthquake! There is a splen- 
did collection of German fancies in Kiinal’s note on Luke i. 11. 

In his note on Luke vii. 12. he says that Michzlis doubts whether the young 
man was dead—and that Paulus and others pronounce that he was only in a 
trance. His own insidious addition is that the Jews certainly were in the habit 
of laying out the dead very soon after death. 

On St. Luke viii. 2. where seven devils are said to have gone out of Mary 
Magdalen, Kiinél pronounces ex cathedra that she had been mad, and had ima- 
gined that seven devils or some uncertain number had been in possession of her. 

On Luke xxii. 36. he details (though condemning) a wise opinion of a certain 
Nachtigall, that our Lord meant to advise his disciples to take a butcher’s knife 
as very useful, as well as their wallet and purse. 

On Luke xxii. 43. he gives it as his opinion that Jesus saw no angel, but after 
his agony came to his disciples and said, ‘My agony is over—I am as strong in 
mind as if I had seen an angel.’ 

On John xii. 28. The voice from heaven was thunder, which John and the 
disciples took for a sign from heaven, and John, in wishing to declare what it 
signified, used the words which God would have used if he had spoken with a 
human voice. 

I judge it unnecessary to give further specimens of Kiindl’s method of com- 
menting. I shall only add, that there is hardly one wild and wicked opinion 
set afloat by others, which he does not retail, and I can, therefore, have no hesita- 
tion in expressing my regret at his work being used by students in divinity. It 
is convenient for those of maturer judgement, who do not read German, and yet 
wish to know the Rationalists’ style of commenting—but it would be one of the 
last books I should think of giving to young men, whose minds were unformed 
and whose knowledge was imperfect. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 2. ‘ How deep the disease went amorig the lower orders,’ Huffel, a 
preacher, clearly of Rationalist views, tells us that ‘ In most towns the mecha- 
nics are busy with their trade on Sunday mornings, as by degrees people have 
forgotten entirely all care of the celebration of Sunday. The afternoon is given 
to amusements, and so there is no time left for the Church.’ Again, ‘ One 
hears fathers and mothers of families urge their families to go to Church, but 
they themselves, who ought to set the example, prefer reading the last news- 
paper to attending the sermon, or pretend to have other business.’ Ueber das 
wesen und den beruf des Ev. Christ]. Geistlichen. I. p. 135. 

P. 15. On the oath of subscription. It would seem that here and there the 
oath must have been retained, as I observe (by an extract from Dinter in the 
Evangelische Kirchen-Zeitung, for January, 1828. p. 43.) that he says he has 
sworn three times on the symbolical books of the Lutheran church. This may 
probably refer to oaths still retained at conferring degrees, or admission to office 
in some places. In p. 11. of the same number too, it is mentioned that in Saxony 
every clergyman and schoolmaster is bound by oath to adhere to the symbolical | 
books. It would seem too that at Hamburg the oath is retained by the Luthe- 
rans. There is a very curious history of a late controversy there in the Evang. 
Kirchen-Zeitung, for Dec. 1827. A Lutheran preacher named Rentzel, in his 
zeal against the revival of Christianity there, published a pamphlet, in which he 
- fairly said that all the positive doctrines of Christianity were wrong ard mis- 
chievous, and allowed that he did not abide by his oath of adherence to the sym- 
bolical book, a proceeding which he justified, because we must fear Gop rather 
than man. It appears that in the debates which ensued, another pastor named 
Béckel expressed the same opinions. I must refer my readers to the Journal 
itself for the proceedings of the authorities of Hamburg on the case. It excited 
great feeling among all classes and parties. 

P. 89. £ Semler recognized as the father and founder of the new school.’ I 
observe that the writer of the life of Eberhard in the French Biographie Uni- 
verselle (I believe P. A. Stapfer) dates the great out-breaking of Rationalism 
from the publication of that writer’s Neue Apologie. He says, that from that 
time it was no longer a matter which excited any wonder to hear preachers 
deny the great truths of Christianity from the pulpit. - 

P. 100. On the notions as to the authenticity, &c. of Scripture, I obietives 
since the book went to press, that there is a new work by Gramberg published 
at Leipsic, 1828, and called Libri Geneseos, &c. secundum fontes rite dignos- 
cendos adumbratio nova, in the introduction to which all the various fancies as 
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to the Pentateuch are recited, and a new one offered by the worthy author, who 
sets out by observing, that every body is now aware that thePentateuch was written 
at a time long subsequent to Moses. Ilgen (Urkunder des erstbuchs Mose. 
Halle, 1798,) makes three authors of Genesis, and divides the book into parts 
accordingly. Eichhorn (Ernleitung III. p. 1—140.) supposes two authors and 
acompiler. Vater (Commentar. III. p. 393—728.) says that there were various 
authors of the Pentateuch at various ages; and that Genesis was perhaps put 
together by one compiler. Gramberg himself supposes two Tabule Originariz 
put together by a compiler without much alteration, but with some additions 
from himself or tradition, to bring them well together. 

I believe I may add, that none of the historical books are allowed to be more 
than compilations of a late age ; and that even the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
are said not to be the works of those whose names they bear. 

As to the Psalms, ‘ David’s muse,’ says Augusti, ‘ takes no high flight, but 
he succeeds best in songs and elegies.’ Asaph, in his opinion, far exceeded 
David and all the other writers in this Anthology. 

None of the works bearing the name of Solomon were written by him, though 
some of the most moderate of the Neologists seem to think that sayings and 
doings of his may form the ground-work of them. Esther is an historical ro- 
mance, and Ruth was written in order to make David appear to spring from a 
good family. I have already shewn how the Neologists speak of Isaiah ; if any 
one wishes to see a full display of the Neologistal opinions, let him consult Au~ 
gusti’s Grundriss einer historisch—Kritischen Einleitung ins alte Testament, 2nd 
Ed. Leipsic, 1827. Jeremiah is not in his original form at all events. All 
Ezekiel, from chap. xl. is spurious. Daniel was put together in the time of the 
Maccabees. Eichhorn conceives there are ten fragments, put together by two 
compilers. As to the minor prophets, all is confusion. Some, for example, 
say that Obadiah copied Jeremiah, and some exactly the reverse. Some say 
that Obadiah was written after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

In the New Testament I find that De Wette doubts the genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians; and that Schmidt (Einleitung. II. p, 253.) decides 
against that of the 2nd Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

P. 174.1. 8.‘ This wretched mass of abomination was offered to the young.’ 
It is curious that Vater, one of those who went the farthest, expressly mentions 
in his Chronological Tables, that about the year 1772 many practical books of 
religious instruction for the young, appeared ‘ not strictly dogmatical.’ 


Page 148, note, line 15, after kingdom, the following passage was omitted by a 
misunderstanding with the Printer. 


Eckerman fairly says that he cannot find a single prophecy in the Old Tes- 
tament, which clearly refers to Christ; and that. every one commonly referred 
to the Messiah is of doubtful interpretation! Doderlein, or rather his editor, 
(Instit. Theol. Christ. II. p. 221.) tells t& that many recent Theologians have 
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coincided in this opinion, and he quotes Ammon’s Entwurf einen Christologie 
A. T. (Erlangen, 1794.) Konynenburg. Untersuch. uber die Weissag. (1795.) 
Bauer’s Theologie des A. T. (Leips. 1796.) p. 366, and others. Add Bahrdt, 
System. Theol. Luth. p.48, note G. Doderlein is himself inclined to reject a 
great many of the prophecies, but does not go these lengths. His whole section 
(§ 228. p. 215—218.) is worth reading. ‘ Wegscheider says that Christ accom- 
modated certain prophecies to himself; that his disciples elevated his character 
too much ; and that he appears only as a man, when his history is stript of its 
mythical and poetical clothing. Staiidlin Gesch. Rats. und Supern’, p. 305. 
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Page 46, note, line 11, for Thurlock read Tholuck. 


sa OO), — 17, for was read has. 

—— 92, — lI, for these read their. 

— 100, note, — 3, for it read the statement. 

see 8 — 15, before the insert to. 

—— 113, —— — 17, dele is. 

—— 119, —— — 8, for But there were many of the German divines 


of this Rationalist period who went much farther, 
and who impute vead But several Rationalists of 
this period went farther and imputed. — 
—— 166, —— — 20, for Handbuchi read Handbuch. 
for Studum read Studium. 
for Glan- read Glau- 
—— 173, note 2, line 4, for just quoted read quoted just below. 
—— 185, — 20, for effects read effect. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following pages contain a reply* tovarious 
writers, who have objected to my statements 
respecting Protestantism in Germany. I have 
made that reply as short as possible, not only 
for the reader's sake, but for my own. For 
the class of writers opposed to me is one, with 
which they, who know them, desire to have as 
little commerce as possible. I may perhaps be 
thought to speak in bitterness, and I therefore 
prefer giving the character of the German 
Rationalists as controversialists, drawn by one 
of their own countrymen, the excellent and 
‘lamented Statidlin, in his ‘ Geschichte des 
Rationalismus und Supernaturalismus,’ (Got- 
tingen,1826), a work of high interest, of which 
I heartily hope to see a translation, as the best 
possible confirmation of all I have said. In 


* The substance of the answers to the translators of my 
Sermons, and to Dr. Bretschneider, has already appeared in the 


‘ Christian Remembrancer.’ 
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speaking of the author ofa book called ‘ Briefe 
iiber den Rationalismus, who, though he goes 
the full length of Rationalism, is remarkable 
for the moderation and the gentlemanlike 
tone in which he writes, and for the respect 
which he shows to the opinions and feelings 
of those who differ from him, Statidlin ob- 
serves, that ‘ many other Rationalists of our | 
day, on the contrary, write with ill-breeding, 
rudeness, violence, presumption, and intoler- 
ance, that they scatter terms of abuse, and 
treat all who differ from them with sneers and 
contempt, as irrational and ignorant creatures, 
though they exhibit themselves a very low 
degree of philosophy and learning. One can- 
not but be ashamed of entering into a contro- 
versy with them. (P.323.) It is, indeed, suf- 
ficiently humiliating to have any thing to do 
~ with writers who cannot treat the greatest and 
most momentous questions, without raising a 
cry of knavery or folly against all who differ 
from them. My reason for noticmg them is 
simply this. Theircharacter is very little known 
in this country; and, however reluctant I may 
be to make such an accusation, my readers will 
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see that some of them have had unsparing 
recourse to one art of controversy of great 
service in defeating an adversary, while he 
who uses it can maintain his own credit, I 
mean, the unblushing assertion of direct false- 
hoods. I feel it, therefore, a duty to those 
who have been interested in the statements 
I have made, to shew that their credit is not 
shaken by any thing which my adversaries 
have advanced. | 


Let me add, that in what I have now said 
Ido not mean to make any complaint of the 
manner in which these persons have spoken of 
me; but to explain why I think it sufficient to 
notice their arguments and assertions, and then 
to drop all further mention of them. On the 
contrary, I can say, with great truth, that all 
which they have already said, and all which 
they may say hereafter, is a matter of the most 
entire indifference to me. Where one is un- 
fortunate enough to be engaged in controversy 
with adversaries who lay aside the courtesy 
of gentlemen, and condescend to abuse and 
personality, it is impossible to feel any pain at 
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their resentment, or any regret at their de-— 
grading themselves by violence and falsehood. 


My readers may be interested in knowing, 
that a violent controversy with respect to Ra- 
tionalism sprung up at Leipsic, in the course 
of last autumn, in consequence of an inaugural 
dissertation by Professor Hahn, who has been 
called to Leipsic from Konigsberg, and who is 
steadily opposed to the views of the Ration- 
alists. 


In conclusion, I must state that I have been 
informed that the well-known Gottingen Jour- 
nal, the ‘ Gelehrte Anzeigen,’ contained a no- 
tice of my work; but that two gentlemen who 
have kindly undertaken to examine the num- 
bers of that Journal for me, have been unable 
to find it. I mention this, lest it should be ¥ 
imagined that I have sought to avoid taking — 
notice of any particular attack. 


HORSHAM, 
February 23, 1828. 
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I. GENERAL REMARKS. 


BEFORE noticing any particular reply to my state- 
ments respecting Protestantism in Germany, I 
am desirous of making a few general remarks on 
them all. 


The object of my work was to shew that cer- 
tain opinions, entirely at variance with what is 
commonly considered as Christianity in England, 
have been widely held and taught in Germany, and 
that the influence they attained is mainly attribut- 
able to certain deficiencies in the Constitution of 
the German Churches. The statements which I 
made, undoubtedly represented a very singular 
state of things ; and the inferences to which they 
led are assuredly of very considerable importance. 
As several German writers have undertaken to 
destroy the credit of my work, I am anxious to 
afford the English reader an opportunity of judg- 
ing between my antagonists and myself; and of 
ascertaining, (1.) Whether I have endeavoured to 
represent things fairly ; and (2.) whether I have 
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succeeded in doing so, or in other words, whether 
my account may be relied on. 


To the English Reader then I would beg to 
present the following brief view of the case. 


My principal adversaries admit that I have en- 
deavoured to write fairly, but they accuse me of 
having been misled by others, of ignorance and 
of exaggeration. To the first of these accusations 
I beg to put in here a distinct and positive denial, 
and to say, that I have received no assistance 
whatever. The correctness or incorrectness of 
my statements is wholly due to myself. With re- 
spect to the charges of ignorance and exaggera- 
tion, I must refer the reader to the following 
pages for my defence. But I must add here, what 
may perhaps be still more satisfactory to many 
persons, and what could not be adduced in reply to 
any specific charges, viz. the testimonies of other 
writers to the truth of the statements I have made. 
It will then be easy for others to judge, whether in 
accusing a vast portion of the German Protestant 
divines of holding opinions which degrade Chris- 
tianity from a divine to a human institution, I 
went beyond the truth. 


First, I will adduce the words of Reinhard, one 
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of those admirable and venerable men who in an 
apostate age adhered firmly, though always mildly, 
to the degraded and contemned doctrines of Chris- 
_ tianity. 


‘I became,’ says he, ‘a Preacher at a time 
when our innovating theologians had arrived at 
making the Christian system so simple and so 
easy to comprehend, that 7¢ was nothing more than 
pure Deism. At this epoch, whoever aspired to 
reputation, or to the eulogies of the journals, must, 
as an almost indispensable condition, have attacked 
the authenticity of some book of Scripture, or the 
truth of some point of doctrine. He who dared to 
present himself in public without paying his tri- 
bute to the spirit of the age, had no other recep- 
tion to expect than contempt and ridicule—you 
know that I experienced how incomprehensible 
my attachment to old ideas was judged to be, and 
with what injustice, harshness, and bitterness, the 
journalists spoke of it. One indeed thought it right 
to collect the bitterest of these reproaches and to 
form them into a little volume *.’ Reinhard then 
goes on to state, that he never said a word in his 
own defence, but that his friends endeavoured to 


* Neueste Protestantische bekenntnisse uber Sectengeist und 
kanzel-krieg, veranlasst durch die Reinhardische Reformations- 
predigt von 1800, gesammelt von Wilhelm Koster. 
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excuse him, by saying ‘ that it was not from igno- 
rance that he adhered to a superannuated faith— 
that circumstances probably compelled him (for 
there could be no doubt that he was perfectly con- 
vinced of the truth of the new opinions—what man 
of sense could think otherwise ?) or that perhaps 
he thought that a teacher of religion was bound 
to teach what was presented to him.’ After no- 
ticing how painful such a defence was to one who 
loved truth above all things, he explains how 
he arrived at a belief in orthodox Christianity. 
He observes, that the only consistent opinions are 
pure Deism, and a full belief in Christianity as a 
divine Revelation; that a mixture which allows 
a sort of joint and equal reign of Reason and the 
Word of God can only lead to confusion, and to a 
want of clear views and fixed principles. He then 
adds, ‘This middle road appeared to me to be that 
taken by most of the theologians who were at work 
to purify Christianity. I say by most ; for an atten- 
tive observer saw clearly that there were men among 
them who perfectly knew to what their opinions 
tended, ina word, true Deists, who found it more 
prudent not to announce their real character, who 
in the bottom of their hearts rejected all positive 
religion without publicly attacking it. But in fact 
the greatest number of innovating theologians did 
not know what they wished, and did not understand 
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to what their efforts led. They thought they had 
done a great service to truth in rejecting first one 
and then another doctrine of the old system, while 
they retained others, which on the same grounds 
they ought to have rejected. Thus was intro- 
duced into dogmatic theology a vacillation which 
deprived it of all character of a system. The 
greater part of these people did not know where 
they were ; detached from the old system where 
Scripture decided every thing, but not having 
yet gained resolution to withdraw themselves 
wholly from its authority and to recognize only 
that of reason, these theologians established a sort 
of absurd compromise between the two. Some- 
times they sought to satisfy reason at the expense 
of Scripture, sometimes they made it stoop to 
tolerate certain things too clearly taught to be 
denied. This was a negociation in which the 
parties alternately triumphed, as the negociator 
might chance to aspire to the reputation of Critic 
or Philosopher, and as his particular situation 
gave him more or less liberty. Can one be angry 
with Lessing for taking every occasion to laugh 
at this miserable system of the New Teachers, for 
expressing aloud his disgust at it, and his pre- 
ference for the ancient orthodoxy *.’ 


* The above passage is a translation of the French translation 
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It is true that it may be replied, that Reinhard 
is of a different opinion from the Rationalists. 
But on the one hand Reinhard was proverbial for 
his freedom from all violence; on the other, neither 
he nor a far more violent person could have any 
desire to exaggerate the extent of opinions which 


they disapprove. 


Staiidlin in his latest work, ‘ the History of 
Rationalism and Supernaturalism,’ in speaking of 
the eighteenth century, says, that ‘ Rationalism 
made greater strides during this period than it had 
ever done before, especially in Germany, and in 
the Protestant Church, and that it is ‘ extraor- 
dinary and difficult to explain how Rationalism 


of a work of Reinhard’s called, in German, Gestandnisse seine 
predigten und seine bildung zum prediger betreffend ; in French, 
Lettres de F. V. Reinhard sur ses études et sa carriére de Pré- 
dicateur, Paris, 1816. It is translated by M. Monod, the well- 
known Protestant Minister at Paris, and there is an appendix 
of some interest by Mr. Stapfer.—Let me take this occasion of 
recommending a most admirable work of Reinhard called, Ver- 
such uber den Plan, den der stifter uns. Religion zum besten der 
Menschheit entworfen. 8vo. Wittemberg, 1798. It is translated 
by M. Dumas under the title, Essai sur le Plan formé par le 
Fondateur de la Réligion Chrétienne pour le bonheur du genre 
humain. Dresden, 1799. It is an admirable refutation of the 
fancy that Christianity is only a sort of re-edition of more ancient 


wisdom and morals. 
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should have gained so great a preponderance, and 
so wide an extension among Christians *.’ 


I, A. H. Tittman, in the preface to his Prag- 
matische Geschichte, p. 8, 9, in which he gives an 
account of the Rationalist opinions (agreeing zz 
its facts with mine, and attempting to account 
for ‘the existing state of theology and religion’) 
states, perhaps truly, that it is not quite fair 
to charge the persons of the present day with the 
whole of the evil, part of which arises from preced- 
‘ing opinions and circumstances over which they 
had no controul. ‘Unless I err, says he, ‘ their 
preceding circumstances are forgotten, in judging 
of the present state of theological matters; and 
the blame of all that disorder and confusion which 
are undeniable, is laid on our contemporaries.’ 
Are such phrases as ‘ the existing state of re- 
ligion and theology,’ and ‘ the disorder and con- 
fusion which are undeniable,’ intended to describe 
the movements of a smalland inconsiderable party ? 
Hear the same writer again, Ch. 24. p. 306. He is 
speaking of the discarding of the symbolical books. 
‘ Through this giving up, one might rather say, 
through this disregard of considerations before 
esteemed so weighty, things went so far, that by 


wh igh? 9 P~: 
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degrees, the notion of a fixed and enduring view 
of doctrine gave way to the most entire freedom 
of enquiry; and the greatest part of the divines 
of this period held themselves as justified in fol- 
lowing simply, without any regard to external 
circumstances, the views presented by the expo- 
sition of Scripture through history, philosophy, 
and knowledge of languages.’ And again, Ch. 26. 
p- 326. he speaks of ‘ the most suspicious appear- 
ances of this period (the last half of the eighteenth 
century) viz. the tendency by degrees to get rid 
of the view of Christianity which represents it a 
peculiar revelation, and to explain as non-essen- 
tials, and unnecessary for the present day, certain 
doctrines peculiar to it.’ 


But let us turn to other quarters: What says 
Gothe? He says plainly, that when he left Leipsic 
in 1768, ‘ the Christian Religion in Germany 
was fluctuating between its own constitution 
founded on historical traditions as well as positive 
laws, and pure Deism. (Translation of Gothe’s Life, 
vol. i. p. 247.) But what say others, Planke for ex- 
ample, and Lehmann, and Boll, and Beckendorf, 
and the historian Miller? It is impossible in the 
limits of a pamphlet to adduce the opinions of all 
these persons, but at a more convenient oppor- 
tunity I will show, what I can now only assert, that 
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these persons speak of the state of the Protestant 
Religion in even stronger terms than I have done, 
and that some of them declare unreservedly that 
there are indeed Churches, but no longer any 
Church in Germany. 


But again, I am accused of speaking with too 
much violence on the state of Rationalist theology. 
I am well aware that no cause however righteous, 
no ground of complaint however just, can afford 
a pretext for violence; and if any intemperance 
of language (I am not aware of it) has mixed 
itself in the expression of my feelings on this im- 
portant subject, I beg here to declare my sincere 
and unfeigned regret for it. But on this point 
too I deem it important to show that my estimate 
of the perniciousness of the doctrines, and the 
mischief they have effected, is not exaggerated. 
I might here adduce numberless witnesses ; but I 
shall content myself with one, that of Tittmann 
‘of Dresden, because his character must be known 
to many of my readers who are not acquainted 
_with German, by his excellent Latin commentary 
on St. John’s Gospel. 


In the Preface to that work, after a most able 
exposure of the system of historical interpreta- 
tion, he goes on to characterise it as follows: 
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‘ What is the interpretation of the Scriptures if 
it relies not on words, but things, not on the as- 
sistance of languages, but on the decrees of rea- 
son, that is, of modern philosophy? What is all 
religion, what the knowledge of divine things, 
what are faith and hope placed in Christ, what is 
all Christianity, if human reason and philoso- 
phy is the only fountain of divine wisdom and 
the supreme judge in the matter of religion? 
What is the doctrine of Christ and the Apostles 
more than some philosophical system ? But what 
then, I pray you, is, to deny, to blaspheme Jesus 
the Lord, to render his divine mission doubtful, 
nay vain and useless, to impugn his doctrine, to 
disfigure it shamefully, to attack it, to expose it 
to ridicule, and if possible, to suppress it, to re- 
move all Christianity out of religion, and to bound 
religion within the narrow limits of reason alone, 
to deride miracles, and hold them up to derision, 
to accuse them as vain, to bring them into disre- 
pute, to torture sacred Scripture into seeming 
agreement with the fancies of human wisdom, to 
alloy it with human conjectures, to bring it into 
contempt, and to break down its divine authority, 
to undermine, to shake, to overthrow utterly the 
foundations of Christian faith? What else can be 
the event than this, as all history, a most weighty 


witness in this matter informs us, namely, that 
11 
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when sacred Scripture, its grammatical interpre - 
tation and a sound knowledge of languages are, as 
it were, despised and banished, all religion should 
be contemned, shaken, corrupted, troubled, un- 
dermined, utterly overturned, and should be en- 
tirely removed and reduced to natural religion ; 
or that it should end in a mystical theology, than 
which nothing was ever more pernicious to the 
Christian doctrine, and be converted into an 
empty Mvfodoyia, or even into a poetical system, 
hiding every thing in figures and fictions, to which 
latter system not a few of the sacred orators and 
theologians of our time seem chiefly inclined, 
&c. &c.” 


But there is still one other consideration which 
I am desirous to submit to the English Reader. 
Putting aside all notice of particular accusations 
of inaccuracy which are answered in the follow- 
ing pages in detail, let me enquire, what is the 
answer which has been given to the accusations 
I have produced, viz. that for some years the Ger- 
man Protestant Churches have not been bound — 
by any rule of faith; and that, in consequence, 
a very large and influential body of Clergy have 
openly professed and taught doctrines which more 
or less tend to deprive Christianity of its charac- , 
ter as an immediate Revelation ? I say, with truth, 
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that I find no other answer than this—that Theo- 
logy, like other sciences, must make progress— 
that enquiry cannot be stopped—that it is better 
to have learned and enquiring men as divines, 
even though their opinions differ from those laid 
down in the symbolical books, than mere men of 
form—that Scripture, interpreted as every one 
can, is a sufficient rule of faith—and that the 
Church of England with all its thirty-nine Arti- 
cles is in a very bad state. This is the sum 
of the reply of one of my two principal oppo- 
nents. ‘The other repeats these arguments and 
adds to them this only—that I am wrong in de- 
scribing the Rationalists as one party, for that in 
fact there are four classes of them; the three first 
of which, according to the writer’s own admis- 
sion, go to the full lengths which I have stated ; 
and the fourth, which he declares to be the largest, 
and which he considers as the very perfection of 
Christianity, ‘ regards the Bible and Christianity 
as a Divine Revelation in a higher sense than the 
Rationalists, masmuch as they admit a revealing 
energy of God, distinguishable from his general 
Providence ; carefully discriminate the periods of 
this divine communication; ground the divinity of 
Christianity more on its internal evidence than on 
its miracles ; but chiefly draw a distinction be- 
tween Scripture-doctrines and Church-creeds ; 
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reform the latter by the decisions of the divine 
word; but as regards the relation between reason 
and Revelation, maintain that it is the province of 
reason to scrutinize Revelation, which must not 
contain any thing contrary to reason, though it 
contain much that zs above it. Now if I were 
disposed to cavil, I might certainly ask whether 
Rationalism could be more distinctly represented 
than in this creed, which professes to reject it ? 
Who is a true Rationalist, but he who thinks that 
it is the business of reason to scrutinize what is 
confessed to be Revelation, or who acknowledges it 
to be a Revelation, only by its accordance with what 
his reason judges to be true? But this is a matter 
of little importance; | am desirous rather to point 
out the singularity of this creed as the creed of 
Christians. If they who hold it have not rejected 
the positive doctrines of Christianity, why not 
say so simply and distinctly, and thus at once put 
me to silence and to shame? It is in vain to hope 
that men can be deceived by a pretended dislike 
to Church systems and scholastic definitions and 
distinctions. We desire to know this and this 
only. Do the professors of this creed believe in 
the Divinity of the Saviour, in the justification 
of man through the Saviour’s sacrifice, and in 
his sanctification by the Spirit? If they do be- 
lieve in these doctrines, I repeat it, the bare 
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statement of that belief will put me to confusion ; 
if they do not believe them, why not equally avow 
their creed, and why complain of me for saying 
that they do not believe doctrines which they con- 
sider as neither Christian nor Scriptural? For 
this is the head and front of my offending. 


If any thing more were necessary to shew what 
the opinions, so studiously held back, are, or 
rather what they are not, that farther information 
would be afforded by the simple fact, that there 
has been and still is a party of admirable and 
Jearned men in Germany, (thank God, it is an in- 
creasing one) which has always held the opinions 
usually called orthodox, and that these persons 
are never named nor alluded to in this studied enu- 
meration. Their existence is as studiously passed 
over by my antagonist, as the nature of those 
opinions, which he considers as pre-eminently 
Christian. ‘These things speak for themselves; 
they speak indeed far more strongly than could 
any statement of mine. I can only wonder that 
they who are guilty of such disingenuousness 
should be blind to the unfavourable impressions 
towards their cause which it must produce. 


II. TRANSLATION OF THE SERMONS INTO 
GERMAN. 


Tuts translation appeared at the Leipsic Spring- 
fair in 1826. It is anonymous, but the Theo- 
logisches Literatur-blatt, an appendix to the 
Allgemeine Kirchen-Zeitung (for Friday, Dec. 
15, 1826.) states that it is done by ‘ Herr Prediger 
Rosenmiller.’ Whether this gentleman is the 
author of the Commentary on the Old Testament, 
or any relation of his, I have no means of deter- 
mining. He did not rely on his own strength for 
my extermination, but called in four friends to 
his aid, who sign their remarks with the most 
laudable precision, as First Annotator, Second 
Annotator, &c. The preface is filled with abuse 
of the Church of England, and collaudations of 
the warmer devotion of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
The notes in general contain arguments (neither 
new nor well put) in favour of Rationalism. I 
have no intention of noticing these, but willingly 
leave to each Annotator the meed of praise due 
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to him for his ingenuity. ‘Et vitula tu dignus, 
et hic.’ I only regret to observe, that these gen- 
tlemen do not seem to have obtained in Germany 
the praise of discretion for their zeal in transla- 
ting my work and confuting me. On the con- 
trary, Dr. Bretschneider says very plainly, that 
they would have shewn much more wisdom in 
leaving the work untranslated and hushing the 
whole matter up. ‘The statements I have made,’ 
he says, ‘may now very possibly fall into the 
hands of German statesmen and ministers, and 
prejudice the interests of the Rationalist party! 
while, if Mr. Preacher Rosenmiiller, and_ his 
friends had been quiet, these statesmen might have 
known nothing of the matter!’ I condole with 
Mr. Rosenmiiller and his four Annotators very 
heartily on this waste of their time and labour. 


My concern with them is a very brief one. 
They have only impeached my accuracy in two 
cases, and when I have shown how their impeach- 
ment in those two cases is conducted, I need not 
add, that if they had produced an hundred more 
accusations, I should hold myself perfectly ab- 
solved from the task of answering them. 


Their first charge is as follows: I have said 
(p. 159, 160,) that ‘with regard to the prophe- 
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cies, it will be seen from Rosenmiiller’s. Proem to 
the third volume of his Commentary on Isaiah, 
that he considers that book as made up by one 
writer out of the minor works of several.’ The 
third Annotator has here added the following 
note :—‘ Rosenmiiller says exactly the contrary. 
(Isaiah, Part iii. p. 6, 2d Edit.*) Contineri hoc 
libro zon diversa plurium auctorum scripta mi- 
nora in unum syntagma conjuncta, sed ab uno 
eodemque Scriptore integrum librum proficisci, 
illud arguit, &c. No contradiction certainly can 
apparently be more direct; yet it is produced by 
a mere dishonest trick. First of all, I will shew 
that I have stated Rosenmiiller’s opinion quite 
justly, and this will be clear from the following 
quotations from the Commentary on Isaiah, Part 
Ill. Vol. I. p. 4. ‘Quum autem omnia que in 
hoc volumine continentur vaticinia, in unum 
corpus colligerentur, cuz Jesaie, celebris olim 
vatis, nomen prefigere visum esset, illi qui eo ne- 
gocio fungebantur, oraculum hocce (the first in 
order) grave illud et generalioris argumenti in 


* That Rosenmiiller has, in a later edition of his Commentary, 
renounced many of his offensive opinions, is a fact which I have 
mentioned elsewhere. I have not seen this later edition of the 
Commentary on Isaiah. Nor can any change in his opinions 
affect the matter in question.—The passage referred to, stands 
in the second edition. 
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fronte libri possuerunt*, &c. Again (p. 9.) ‘Je- 
saiana tamen oracula a manibus serioribus varie 
esse interpolata, «mo integris Carminibus alienis, 
hic illic insertis adaucta, accuratior singularium 
hujus libri partium disquisitio docebit. It will 
not be worth while to refer to more than a few 
instances of what we learn from this accurate ex- 
amination. The first four verses of chap. ii. are 
probably older than Isaiah’s time, according to 
Rosenmiiller. On chap. xxi. he says, that the 
pretended prophecy of the fall of Babylon con- 
tained in it, was written at the time of that fall, 
and not in the age of Isaiah; and in the preface 
to chap. xxiii. he says exactly the same as to the 
prophecy of the fall of Tyre, adding, that many 
words used there, shew that this part is later than 
the time of Isaiah. It now remains to account 


* This opinion is even more explicitly stated in p. 459 of the 
same volume, where Rosenmiiller states his belief that chap. xii. 
is the work of an age later than that of Isaiah, adding, ‘ At Jesaize 
nomen Carmen nostrum in fronte gerit ? Quasi vero non consta- 
ret, esse tam in hoc nostro, cut a Jesaia est nomen, vaticiniorum 
corpore, quam in aliis vaticiniorum collectionibus, plura capita, 
quibus ab illis, qui hos libros conscripserunt et in unum college- | 
runt, falsum scriptoris nomen esset preepositum.’ Had I referred 
to these places, my dishonest adversary could not have taken 
advantage of me. But, in fact, he must have known better than 
I, that this notion of Rosenmiiller, as to Isaiah, caused a contro- 


versy in Germany. 
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for the discrepancy of these statements with that 
quoted by our Annotator. Inthe Proem to Isaiah, 
Part III. Vol. III. Rosenmiiller delivers it as his 
- opinion that there are two grand divisions of the 
book of Isaiah, the one containing chapters i.— 
XXXIxX. and suiting (with a few exceptions) the 
time of Isaiah; the other obviously later, as late, 
indeed, as the close of the Babylonish captivity. 
Of tiis last he repeatedly speaks as a separate 
book, and it is of this that he says (in contrast, I 
presume, to the other, of which, as I have shewn, 
he speaks as a whole made up of various parts) 
in the words quoted by the Annotator, ‘ that it is 
the work of a single writer... What can be said 
of a person capable of such an artifice? I shall 
not waste a word upon him. 


The second charge against me is founded on 
another statement in the same page. I have said 
there that Rosenmiiller takes the history of Jonah 
to be a repetition of the Mythus of Hercules 
swallowed by the sea monster, and that it was 
written by a contemporary of Jeremiah. ‘This, 
says the Annotator, is ‘a false and odious expo- 
sition of Rosenmiiller’s opinion, as any one may 
convince himself who will refer to the Scholia on 
the minor prophets, Vol. II. p. 856... Let Rosen- 
miiller speak for himself then. After mentioning 

c 2 
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the Mythus I allude to, he adds, ‘ Hunc igitur 
Mythum, cum aliis vicinarum gentium supersti- 
tionibus ad Judeos quoque, uti. credibile est, per- 
latum, hujus libri scriptor, rationibus Hebraicis 
accommodatum, exornatum et ampliatum, prouti 
in rem suam conducere videtur, intexuit narra- 
tioni ad redarguendos atque corrigendos Hebrzos 
ase composite,’ &c. In p. 337, he pronounces the 
whole incidents in Jonah obviously false and ab- 
surd; and in p. 359, gives the opinion I have 
mentioned as to the age of the book. 


If the first charge shows the readiness with 
which my adversary has recourse to artifice, the 
second will at least serve to prove that it is 
not because he has any dislike to the method of 
direct falsehood. After these specimens of his 
dispositions, I will fairly own that I could not 
summon up patience to examine his translation. : 
But I take this occasion of telling my German 
readers that [ will not be answerable for any thing 
in it, for I have casually detected at least one 
mistranslation which must be intentional *. 


The only thing which the translator says be- 
sides worth notice, is the supposition that I could 


* See the reply to Dr. Bretschneider. 
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not have derived all my information from my own 
reading or collection, but that I must have been 
assisted by some German divine. But as this 
charge is more formally brought forward by Dr. 
Bretschneider, I refer the reader to my reply to 
him, and hasten to bid a last farewell to my trans- 
lator and his friends. 


Ill. ALLGEMEINE KIRCHENZEITUNG. 


I. Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung* for Thursday, Oct. 12, 1826. 


No. 161, pp. 13183—1320; and Saturday, Oct. 14, 1826. No. 
162, pp. 1321—1327. 

II. Theologisches Literatur-blatt zur Allgem. Kirchenzeitung, for 
Friday, Dec. 15, 1826. No. 100. p. 1809, and following. 


THE articles here adduced may be safely recom- 
mended as specimens of the Rationalist style de- 
scribed by Dr. Staidlin. It has not often been my 
lot to meet with any thing so vulgar and so violent; 
yet, when I consider the writer’s object, I ought 
to feel highly gratified. By far the larger portion 


* This journal is published at Darmstadt and conducted by 
a Dr. Zimmerman. It is considered as one of the regular 
organs of the Rationalist party ; and its influence is undoubt- 
edly very great. I cannot but wonder that the good taste and 
feeling of Germany have not long ago revolted at it. Never has it 
been my ill-fortune to see a religious journal in this country, 
belonging to any class or sect, conducted with such vulgar viru- 
lence as this accredited journal of the Rationalists. 'The temper 
too displayed in it is dreadful. My reviewer complains of me 
for wishing for a controul over opinions. Had he not better 
correct the desire for bodily pains and penalties exhibited in his 
journal? See the intolerant spirit of persecution displayed (on 
the strange business in Hanover) in this journal for October 24, 
1826. No. 168, pp. 1370, 1371. 
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of the two first articles is consumed in a most 
virulent attack on the Church of England, avow- 
edly with the intention of consoling those Germans 
who may have been affected by the statements 
I have made as to their Protestant Churches, 
and of proving to them that the Church of Eng- 
land is in the most deplorable state *, notwith- 
standing the benefit which it enjoys, as I have 
argued, from the controul exercised over opinion 
by its Articles and Liturgy. Now in producing 
these allegations as a set off. against my represen- 
tation of the state of Protestantism in Germany, 
the writer certainly admits that representation to 
be generally true. 


If I wished effectually to prejudice my readers 
against him, I should quote his long tirade against 
our Church; but when I find a person so entirely 
the dupe of accounts founded either on utter ig- 
norance, or wilful falsehood; when I find him, for 


* This is the reply made to me, not only by this writer, but 
by the translator of my Sermons, both in the Preface, and in a 
furious note, (p. 14.) in which he accuses the English Church 
of bigotry, pride, hypocrisy, &c. &c. by Drs. Ammon, Bret- 
schneider, &c. &c. It is singular too that Dr. Ammon, in re- 
plying to Dr. Hohenegger, a Catholic Priest, who has produced 
exactly the same charges as I have against the Rationalists, has 
no better argument than ‘ Tu quoque.’ See Unveranderliche 
Einheit, &c. Pt. I. p. 27—29. 
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example, asserting that the dignitaries of our ca- 
thedrals are frequently captains in the navy, 
grooms of the king’s bed-chamber, or actors; that 
many of our bishops are suspected of infidelity ; 
that the salaries of curates are 10/. or 12/. per 
annum, and that the Episcopal population is 
daily sinking into the most frightful depravity *, 
I consider him as worthy rather of pity than of 
anger f.. At all events, a writer who can be guilty 


* The journalist says, he states this on the authority of Dr. 
Steinkopff. I therefore took the liberty of writing to Dr. Stein- 
kopff, to mention the use made of his name. His answer states, 
that he is ‘ surprised and grieved to learn, that without any know- 
ledge or sanction of his, his name should have been introduced in a 
controversy to which he was previously a stranger, and in which 
he desires to take no part on either side, for he cannot approve 
of any general and indiscriminate, much less of severe and rash 
assertions,—whether they may be directed against the national 
Church of England or against the Protestant Churches of Ger- 
many (a courteous hint to me)—that he has had the happiness 
of knowing many truly excellent clergymen, and members of the 
national Church, and that they know him too well to suspect 
him of casting unjust reflections on a Church for which he has 
both felt and manifested the sincerest regard and attachment.’ I 
trust that Dr. Steinkopff will allow that the statements ascribed 
to him are indeed unjust reflections on the Church of England. 
However this may be, it is pretty clear that the writer of the 
German article derives all his information from German tra- 
vellers and residents in England unfavourably disposed to the 
national Church, and from English dissenters. 


+ I could heartily wish that on another point the writer spoke 
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of such errors is not worth the trouble of refuta- 
tion. And he who in a serious essay can bring 
forward, what he calls the ‘ fat epicurean appear- 
ance of the English clergy’ as an argument, puts 
himself out of the pale of gentlemanly controversy. 
In good truth, if his facts were all correct, I cannot - 
see what inference he would draw from them. If 
it is alleged, that something little removed from 
-Deism has been taught in the German Protestant 
Churches, and that the absence of all church au- 
thority has enabled the clergy to indulge in these 
Opinions; what answer is it to say that, in another 
church, which in some degree exercises this au- 
thority, the clergy are ignorant, and the people 
vicious? Is it meant to argue that orthodox clergy 


with as little reason ‘as of the infidelity of our bishops, and_ our 
chapters of actors, and navy captains ; but however violent and 
vulgar his reproaches are, there is truth in what he says as to 
the want of a proper education for the clergy. He states with 
great truth the completeness of the courses of divinity in the Ger- 
man universities ; and the abuse of knowledge among a large 
party of the German divines can never be alleged as an argu- 
ment against deeper theological study among ourselves. I do 
not mean that to individuals, private study may not answer 
as well, or better than public lectures; but in the-Church we 
are not to think of individuals, but to form, for the sake of 
the Church and the people, a body of learned men—a task cer- 
tainly very difficult without public instruction of the highest 


order. 
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cannot be learned or conscientious, and that or- 
thodox laymen cannot be moral? or that a good 
church is wholly out of the question, and that we 
must submit either to licentiousness in opinion, 
or to carelessness in practice? If these are not 
the inferences from the writer’s argument, I am at 
a loss to conjecture what they can be. And if 
they are, they are assuredly not worth refutation. 
I leave him therefore very willingly in possession 
of all his strange blunders and his virulence 
against the Church of England, and turn to what 
he has said especially with regard to me. 


I need hardly premise that every decent and 
gentleman-like epithet is attached in singular 
profusion to my name. The greater part of the 
writer’s allegations against me are the same as 
those of Dr. Bretschneider. Indeed the line of 
argument, of blunder, of fallacy, nay of quota- 
tions * against me is so entirely the same, that 
it is difficult to believe there is not some con- 
nexion between them. | There is, in both, the 
same wilful misunderstanding of all that I have 
said as to the controul to be exercised over reli- 
gious opinions in every Church. Both refer to the 
words of my citation from Calixtus as if they were 


* As from Reinhard Moral. Part II. p. 774. 
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my own, both charge me with an inquisitorial 
spirit—with holding principles subversive of those 
of the Reformation—with thinking nothing worth 
attention except the Thirty-nine Articles—with 
believing that the learning of the Germans is an 
evil—with having gained all my information from 
German friends, &c. &c. To these accusations 
no other reply is necessary than that which will 
be found under the same heads in the answer to 
Dr. Bretschneider. The following observations 
comprise all that is peculiar to this writer. 


He charges me with having omitted all notice 
of the ‘sacred names of Morus, Knapp, Keil, 
Jerusalem, Niemeyer, Rohr, Schuderoff, &c.’ 
That in the list of orthodox writers the name of 
Knapp should have been noticed is true, and I 
can only express my regret at the omission and 
the surprise I felt when I discovered it. It was 
an omission wholly of mistake, and arose from no 
want of sincere respect for the name and character 
of Knapp. Keil and Niemeyer are noticed— 
Rohr’s ‘ sacred name’ was omitted, but his princi- 
pal work, (the Letters on Rationalism, published 
anonymously) is noticed constantly, so that this 
accusation is a mere trick. The Journalist may 
be assured, that in the second edition, Rohr’s 
‘sacred name’ shall receive the honour due to it. 
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Of the others I did not speak, because I had no 
occasion to notice them. I did not undertake to 
give a history of every German Divine, but to 
show the opinions publicly taught in the German 
churches, and to illustrate my statements by re- 
ferences to various writers. 


What follows is an abridgment of all the ma- 
terial parts of the remainder of the articles in 
question, omitting the scurrility. In commenting 
on my. statement, that the confessions of faith of 
the Lutheran Church are so long as not to be 
well adapted for the purpose of subscription, the 
Journalist asks, whether it is the fault of the mo- 
dern German Divines that the early Reformers 
composed inappropriate confessions? and this 
question is repeated in half-a-dozen forms. The 
next thing which is at all addressed to me is an 
invitation to Germany, where I am desired ‘ not 
to live with saints, but with Rationalists, and to 
attend the examinations of some candidates for 
orders. Then I shall see what a quantity of learn- 
ing is required of a young man going into the 
Church. I shall find that he is examined by the 
Bible, and required to adhere to that as his rule 
of faith. To be sure he may perhaps have a few 
notions not to be found in Hollaz or Beyer, and 
may make old gentlemen shake their heads at 


ees Se 
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some of his fancies, but an enlightened college 
(of examiners) is not anxious on that account. 
They had rather have thinking young men, capa- 
ble and desirous of learning, than stiff memory- 
men, who know forms and definitions, and can 
jabber their prayers, (this, gentle reader, is in- 
tended as a severe blow for the poor English,) 
and do their business like puppets, but know no- 
thing of real wisdom. Our professors wish for 
no followers to learn articles of faith by heart, 
but build up men who enquire, &c. We (Ger- 
mans) do not stick by what we know, but new 
necessities present themselves to us. These en- 
quiries have led us to what Mr. Rose calls 
Atheism *, &c. ; but let him not think our state so 
pitiable. We still make Scripture the ground of 
our belief. But then its languages must be stu- 
died, and all this gives occasion to difference of 
opinion amongst us, as it did among the old Re- 
formers. Many parts of Scripture, to be sure, 
have been attacked, but then they have been de- 
fended, and not one has yet been. struck out. We 
do not deny that we may err, but in a free church 
the errors of even great men do no mischief. Much 
amongst us has already become better—our ju- 
bilee, in 1817, shewed the warm interest of our 


* Tt is a mere falsehood to say that I brought any such accu- 
sation against the Rationalists. 
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contemporaries in Christianity !—our churches are 
full when there is a distinguished preacher !! (de- 
lightful and improving state,) and very many books 
of edification and piety are sold. Even Ammon al- 
lows that things are improving. Besides, men have 
too often contended about the words of man, and 
not of God. Christianity is simple in faith. There 
is one God and father of all—Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, is, in a peculiar sense, the Saviour of all, 
the Spirit of God is our assistance to our sanc- 
tification. But what have men made of these 
doctrines? Does the word Trinity oceur in the 
Bible (delightful argument), cr OcayPowzoe, or sa- 
tisfaction, &c.? Is it unchristian not to bind one’s 
self to these, or will God condemn men for not 
agreeing with Athanasius, Calvin, or the Lutheran 
Churches ? Men from all parts of Germany, with 
very different views, theological and philosophical, 


agree in what is necessary and wholesome for all. ’ 


All keep to the words of the Bible, though they 
often explain them differently. It is one Lord 
whom they own, one Spirit who animates them, 
though the letter of the Bible is differently worked 
on; one goes more to sacred history, another to 
doctrines, but all seek health in Jesus, all are 
united in heart and love for Christianity.’ 


A very few words will comprise all the remarks 
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Ihave to make on these arguments, and all the 
reply which I wish to give to the charges of bi- 
gotry with which they are plentifully interspersed. 


First, then, I do zot blame modern German 
Divines for the bad judgment which dictated their 
confessions of faith—but I blame them because 
although they profess to belong to a Lutheran or 
a Calvinistic Church, they hold few or none of 
the points of belief recognized by those Churches, 
and because they are thus guilty of gross deceit. 
To accuse me of bigotry for objecting to this is 
absurd; if the reviewer had read the Sermons he 
attacks, he would have found me saying, that 
they who could not agree in the faith of a given 
Church, should not enéer it, but should become 
openly teachers of Christianity under such a shape ' 
as they do admt. Freedom, I agree with the re-~ 
viewer, is an excellent thing, but honesty is a still 
better. And L ask, what sort of honesty is it to 
enter into a church whose faith you despise, and 
are perhaps labouring to overthrow? On this 
subject, however, | have spoken so fully in the 
reply to Dr. Bretschneider that I deem it unne- 
cessary to add another word. For the same rea- 
son I pass over all the absurdities of the journalist 
with respect to the principles of the Reformation, 


(principles as much opposed to the practice of 
1] 
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the Rationalists as light to darkness,) and go 
on to what he says on another point, the rule 
of faith in the German churches. They have 
still, he says, a guide of faith in the Scrip- 
ture; an assertion which is directly followed by 
a statement, that Scripture is differently inter- 
preted by different persons; and very soon by an 
observation, that the words Trinity, Atonement, 
God-man, &c. are not found in the Bible, and that 
God will never condemn men for disagreeing with 
Athanasius, or Augustine. I am well aware that 
the difference between my German adversaries 
and myself is here wholly irreconcilable. It rests 
on grounds not visible on the surface. The simple 
fact is, that they have no value for a Church in 
our sense of the word, and do not see that any 
benefit arises from unity. Nay, this very jour- 
nalist argues (p. 1321.) that without reasoning in 
a circle, it cannot be proved that the composers 
of the symbolical books ever intended to bind 
men down to them, or to prevent them from ex- 
ercising their free judgment. That point it is 
not my business to argue; but while we disagree 
on the foundation, it would of course be vain and 
hopeless to discuss the merits or faults of the su- 
perstructure. I address myself to those only who 
would admit the advantages of unity in a church, 
and to them I distinctly state my conviction, that 
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for the production of that unity, the assent to 
Scripture, xo¢t interpreted, on part of the ministry 
would be of no avail. But I may spare them and 
myself the trouble of arguing this point. It has 
been already admirably done by Balguy *, and I 
the more willingly refer to him, as the moderation 
of his opinions is so well known. 


My only business with the journalist is to point 
out the futility of his defence. My accusation 
against the Rationalists is, that they reject almost 
all that is positive in Christianity, and consider it 
only as a moral system under the protection of 
Providence. The journalist in reply, says, that 
although the words Trinity, God-man, Atonement, 
&c. are not in Scripture, yet that the Rationalists 
acknowledge Christ the Son of God to be zn a pe- 
culiar sense the Saviour of the world. I have al- 
ready noticed in my Sermons the strange way in 
which the Rationalists retain the phrases of ortho- 
dox Christians and attach a different meaning to 
them. They seem, like the wit, to think that words 
were invented only to deceive. This practice is 
most dangerous to others, and most discreditable 
to themselves. Most dangerous, I say, to others, 
because a treacherous friend is always worse than 


* Charge V. in vol. 1. p. 433. 
D 
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an open enemy. The Deist, (says Soame Jenyns, 
speaking of the English Rationalists) comes like 
the multitude with swords and staves to take 
Jesus; the Rationalist, like Judas, betrays him 
with a kiss. But it is also most discreditable to 
themselves. ‘They do not hold the opinions com- 
monly called orthodox; why should they use, in 
expressing their belief, terms which, from their 
long usage in conveying those opinions, bear a 
definite and peculiar signification, different from 
that which the Rationalists choose to attach to 
them ? Is any good or honest purpose answered by 
this proceeding? Are they ashamed or afraid of ex- 
pressing, either collectively or individually, their 
real opinions? or have they no definite opinions 
at all? For example, the journalist says that 
Christ is the Son of God, and in a peculiar sense 
the Saviour of mankind. Has he formed to him- 
self any idea of the meaning of the phrase, Son 
of God, as expressed in Scripture ? Does he mean 
by it one who has any part in the Divine nature, 
or a mere man, favoured and protected by God? 
Can he not plainly and honestly tell us what his 
opinion is? Again, he says, that Christ was the 
Saviour of the world. Does he believe that 
Christ by his death made satisfaction for our sins, 
or that his doctrine and example are calculated to 
save men from vice or misery? Is it not, I again 
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ask, easy to state the opinion he has conceived ? 
Is it not easy to be open, honest, and sincere? 
The difficulty, I believe, with many, I say not 
with all the Rationalists, is to be open and sin- 
cere, and yet to retain any appearance of posi- 
tive Christianity. And what I complain of in the 
journalist and my other opponents is simply this. 
I have stated briefly, shortly, and nakedly, the 
opinions which the Rationalists hold, and which 
they express in their books. When thus stated, 
they certainly are not very like Christianity, but 
that is not my fault. If they wished to act fairly, 
they should correct me, if I have explained their 
opinions erroneously; but they should openly 
and frankly avow their belief where it is rightly 
stated. This is all I could require. I had no inten- 
tion of entering into controversy with them. I 
did not dispute their opinions. I only stated them. 
It is therefore absurd and unreasonable ina reply to 
me, partly to defend their proceedings, and partly 
to hold back their real belief. If Wegscheider, or 
Bretschneider, or this journalist will simply and 
plainly state his opinions, these opinions, though 
doubtless differing from one another, would amply 
confirm my statements. But were my adversaries 
worth complaining of, I might certainly complain 
of their want of frankness, and of their endeavour- 
ing to destroy the credit of my statements by their 
D2 
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strange mystification, and by their using words 
in one sense to which they know that another will 
be attached. The unwary reader may well be in- 
duced to believe that I have traduced the Ration- 
alists, when I state that they believe Jesus to be 
a mere man, while their champion thus declares 
that they believe him to be the Son of God and 
Saviour of the world. They only who know the 
Rationalists and their works, know that the two 
statements are precisely the same. It may be 
well, while speaking on this subject, to notice the 
admission made by the journalist on these points. 
If I attended, he says, an examination for orders, 
I should find perhaps that the candidates did not 
agree with Hollaz and Beyer, (the old and ortho- 
dox expositors of the principles of their Church,) 
and that an old gentleman might shake his head 
at them in fear lest religion might suffer. This 
is in fact an admission of my statements. The 
young Lutheran and Calvinistic ministers are not 
required to hold to the principles of their Churches. 
It may satisfy the journalist and his friends to 
say, that the composers of the symbolical books 
never intended to bind men down to a belief in 
their exposition of the doctrines of Scripture. I 
am not concerned in that question. I only state 
two facts, the one, that the German Protestant 
clergy are allowed to teach what each considers 
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as a true view of Scripture; the other, that in 
the Churches where this licence is granted, 
greater or less tendencies to a rejection of all that 
is positive in Christianity may be very generally 
discerned. 


In conclusion I would beg to observe, that in 
addition to his scurrility, the journalist does not 
hesitate to make use of most unfair artifices. The 
citations which I make from others, he ascribes, 
whenever he finds it convenient, to me, as the 
expression of my own opinions. For example, 
I have quoted a defence offered by some writers 
for not adhering to the confession of Augsburg, 
viz. that it was intended only to convey objec- 
tions against certain errors *. This he chooses 
to cite as my opinion, and then charges me with 
inconsistency, for still thinking that subscription 
to that confession should be required. 


Again +, I have quoted Calixtus. His words 
are charged on me both by Dr. Bretschneider and 


the journalist as my own, and commented on 
accordingly. 


Such a style of controversy can excite but one 


* peep. 116. t In p. 35, of the Sermons. 
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feeling. In taking leave of this journalist, indeed, 
I can assure him with great truth, that I have 
felt only contempt for his scurrility, and regret 
that any one who enters on controversy on such 
a subject, should so entirely degrade himself as to 
shew an utter want of that frankness which be- 
comes every honest man, and of the courtesy 
which distinguishes a gentleman. 


IV. DR. BRETSCHNEIDER. 


Controversy, although perhaps always in a 
greater or less degree pernicious, morally speak- 
ing, to those who are engaged in it, possesses 
nevertheless a high degree of interest where 
opinions of importance are at stake; but where 
its only object is the defence of statements of 
matters of fact, it appears to me to be of all 
wearisome things, the most wearisome. To de- 
fend them, too, not against open contradiction, 
not against fair denial, but against special plead- 
ing, against verbal criticism, against mistake, 
perversion, and mistranslation, is a waste of time 
to which I would never submit for mere personal 
considerations. Any one who is conscious, how- 
ever humble his talents or his knowledge may be, 
that he has been anxious to find out the truth, 
and careful to state it, may well leave his labours 
to their fate. In the end justice will be done to 
his honesty, and the errors, quas aut incuria fudit, 
aut humana parum cavit natura, will be attributed 
to their right source, by the only judges about 
whose verdict he can be solicitous. 
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The disinclination to undertake any defence of 
what I have said arising from these feelings, 
would certainly not be altered by the contents of 
Dr. Bretschneider’s pamphlet *, to which, in the 
prosecution of my wearisome task, I am now 
come. I should not, perhaps, speak correctly if 
I said that it was unworthy even of the bad cause 
it undertakes to support, but I should be guilty 
of great injustice to the author, if I did not say 
that it is quite unworthy of him. I do not feel 
myself at liberty, however, to pass it over in si- 
lence, because, in the present case, the question 
is not a personal one. I have stated that, in the 
German Protestant Churches, there is nothing to 
restrain the ministers from pursuing, or from 
teaching, their own fancies as Christian doctrine; 
and that a very wide departure from what is or- 
dinarily reckoned Christianity, has taken place in 
them. Others as well as myself have traced that 
departure to the absence of all controul over 


* This pamphlet has been recently translated by the Rev. 
W. A. Evanson, to whom I beg to offer my best acknowledg- 
ments for the handsome manner in which he has spoken of me. 
I trust that his translation will be generally read by those who 
have any interest in the question. The weakness and palpable 
sophistry displayed in it on the one hand, and the irritation and 
want of common decency on the other, are the strongest argu- 


ments I could desire in favour of my statements. 
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opinion, and have hence inferred the necessity of 
such controul to the well-being of a Church. If 
it be true, as Dr. B. would persuade us, that no 
such departure has taken place, this inference is 
without foundation. I am therefore anxious to 
shew, that I have neither misled others, nor have 
been misled myself on this important subject ; 
and I believe I shall find no difficulty in showing 
that Dr. B. has not sustained even one of the 
charges he has brought against me. When I 
heard of his work, I really flattered myself that I 
might gain some information from it; and that 
such casual errors on my part, as a foreigner, un- 
dertaking to treat of so wide a subject in so small 
a space, can hardly escape, would be corrected. 
I can say, with great truth, that for such correc- 
tion I should have been most thankful. But I 
have been miserably disappointed. Instead of 
the honest and frank reply of a scholar and a 
gentleman, which I might fairly expect from Dr. 
Bretschneider, I am constrained to say, that the 
pamphlet is, from beginning to end, little more 
than a series of quibbles and evasions. Instead 
of meeting the question fairly, it catches at care- 
less expressions, dwells on minor points, and 
quarrels about words. 


The method, indeed, which Dr. B, adopts to 
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procure a verdict against me, can never, I should 
imagine, answer his purpose. He commences 
with declaring *, that a reply to my statements 
would involve a consideration of the history of 
the German Churches from the epoch of the Re- 
formation—and that the purpose of such a reply 
will be answered if he can destroy my credit, by 
convicting me of partiality, ignorance, and incom- 
petence. Now such a plan of attack might be 
very effectual against an adversary who rested his 
statements on his own judgment and his own 
knowledge. But the only merit and utility of 
my work is this—that it appeals to nothing but 
the writings of the Rationalists, and that it does 
not profess to rely on any personal observations. 
What good then can Dr. B. do to his cause, by 
proving me prejudiced and ignorant ? The littera 
scripta manet. I may be animated by the worst 
spirit, or I may be profoundly ignorant, but the 
proof of those propositions will not infuse Chris- 
tianity into the pages of the Rationalist writers. 
I have appealed to volume and page; let Dr. B. 
show that the passages I refer to do not appear, or 
that they have not the meaning I ascribe to them. 
Four or five instances of such proceedings on my 
part would indeed establish such dishonesty or in- 


* Translation, p. 191. 
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competence against me, as must close my lips for 
ever. Has Dr. B. been able to produce one? 


But although [ thus demur to my adversary’s 
choice of ground, I do not refuse to meet him on 
it. Before 1 do so, however, I must show the 
reader the spirit in which he comes to the com- 
bat. In that part of the contest I willingly allow 
him all the superiority he desires. I shall be 
compelled, indeed, to speak more harshly than I 
wish, but I shall call him no names, and be guilty 
of no personalities. Previously to reading his 
pamphlet, I felt that respect for him which a re- 
putation for learning always commands; and | 
sincerely regret that he has destroyed the senti- 
ment, by showing that he does not possess those 
feelings of courtesy and decorum which are at 
least the natural fruit of literature and learning. 
The following specimens will sufficiently show 
the temper in which his work is written: 


‘ A true Englishman thinks there can be no 
justice, if judges and advocates do not appear in 
the courts in stiff coats, gowns, and in the great 
wigs of former days, though no one now clothes 
himself in so tasteless a manner; and that the con- 
stitution will go to wreck if the Lord Chancellor 
does not sit on a woolsack. So Mr. Rose thinks 
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that religion must go to wreck if theology should 
throw away the stiff clothing of symbolical doc- 
trine-formulas, and if the Liturgy should speak 
no longer in the language of the 16th century *- 


Again, 


‘ We should allow Mr. Rose to pay as many 
compliments to his colleagues and his superiors 
at our cost as he pleases; and should not grudge 
him the pleasure of telling his friends, what they 
are all persuaded of before, that there is no 
country more perfect than England, and no 
Church more excellent than the high Episcopal 
Church, with its Thirty-nine Articles and its 
tedious Liturgy f.’ 


All this speaks for itself, as do Dr. Bretschnei- 
der’s courtesies to me,—my bigotry, folly, stu- 
pidity, &c. I am not surprised at his want of 
temper, because I know the situation of the Ra- 
tionalists not to be a pleasant one. The hand of 
authority is now against them, at least in one 
great Protestant country in Germany :— their 
violence has produced a reaction—they are split 
among themselves—and they see that their ad- 


-* Translation, p. 79. + Ibid. p, 18. 
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versaries are gaining strength, and getting into 
public favour. All these things make them angry. 
They do not like their worst features to be brought 
forward. Of some things they have learned to be 
actually ashamed—some they would at least dis- 
claim—for some they would apologize—and _ en- 
deavour, in all ways, to present themselves to 
their rulers and their countrymen in as fair a po- 
sition as possible. Their fears and their jealousies 
are indeed indiscribably ridiculous. It would 
hardly be believed, that Dr. Bretschneider, thrice 
in this short Pamphlet, deprecates the evil which 
may result to his party, from my humble work 
falling into the hands of German statesmen, mi- 
nisters, and rulers*! Under these circumstances 
I freely forgive Dr. B. his irritability and his want 
of courtesy, and proceed to notice his reasonings, 
such as they are. 


* Translation, pp. 17. 19.78. I cannot think that Dr. B. 
displays any particular wisdom in making these statements. If 
‘ German statesmen are likely to listen so readily to my accusa- 
tions, can they be so utterly destitute of foundation as Dr. B. 
would have his reader believe? If a foreigner were to publish 
a work, accusing the English Clergy of a leaning to Socinianism, 
or to Popery, would they have felt any anxiety as to the impres- 
sion it was likely to make on the English Government? If my 
statements are, indeed, utterly false, Dr. B. pretty openly pro- 
claims the folly or the ignorance of the statesmen to whom he 


alludes. 
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The matter in dispute is this: I have described 
a very large body of divines in the German Pro- 
testant Churches, as having given up all the 
great doctrines of Christianity; of not consider- 
ing it as a Revelation in the proper sense of the 
word, but merely as an excellent moral system, 
which may be said to come from God, because all 
that is good comes from him; and of thinking 
that even that description is to be applied to 
such parts of Christianity only as recommend 
themselves to our reason. I have said that these 
opinions were very general, though not universal, 
but that they are now beginning to lose their 
credit. The only point then which can give Dr. 
Bretschneider as plaintiff, or myself as defendant, 
any just claim to the reader’s attention, is this, 
are these statements correct, and if they are, are 
the opinions to which they relate defensible ? 


But instead of any denial, or any justification 
of the facts mentioned in the libel of which he 
complains, Dr. B. brings forward his first charge 
of prejudice and exaggeration against me *; and 
the words on which he founds it are some in 
which I have described Rationalism as ‘ a dread- 
ful pest, —‘ threatening the destruction of all that 
is dear, sacred, and holy.’ 


* Translation, p. 20. 


ol 
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I need hardly observe, that an advocate who 
had any reliance on the strength of his cause, 
would not, when he accused a whole volume of 
exaggeration, rest the proof of his charge on a 
single sentence. If the charge be just, he could not 
be at a loss for far more ample confirmation of it. 
However, if he likes to set his cause upon a cast, I 
have no objection to stand the hazard of the die. 


That the words he has quoted were used wholly 
and entirely in reference to Christianity,—that 
the very page from which they are extracted 
proves this,—that in no one part of my work 
is there the smallest intention of accusing the 
Rationalists of either Atheism or immorality,— 
nay, that the very sum and substance of my ac- 
cusation is, that in their doctrines there is a con- 
stant tendency to Deism, and in many cases a 
perfect identity with it, every candid reader will 
admit: every candid reader would, therefore, 
take these expressions in the sense in which they 
were clearly and evidently meant, and understand 
me as asserting, that the Rationalist doctrines 
threaten with destruction all that is dear, sacred, 
and holy in Christianity—that in the Rationalist 
system, in a word, all the hopes which the Chris- 
tian reposes in Jesus the eternal God, as the Re- 


deemer of man alike from the power and the 
10 
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punishment of sin, are reduced to nothing. But 
of such candour—(it would be more fitly called 
honesty)—I can rarely accuse Dr. Bretschneider : 
he has here and elsewhere descended to an artifice 
unworthy of him. A charge which is preferred 
in one sense, and which in that sense is just, he 
tacitly assumes to be made in another in which it 
is unjust, which was not intended by me, but of 
which the words composing the accusation are by 
dint of torture susceptible. In this second sense 
he denies the charge with truth in the /etéer, but 
not in the spirit, because he evidently expects the 
unsuspicious reader to understand the denial as 
applying to that sense in which the charge was 
made. In the present case his logic has been 
obviously this:—In speaking of Christianity, I 
say that the Rationalists would destroy all that is 
sacred, dear, and holy :—that he cannot and does 
not deny ; but he tacitly assumes that this propo- 
sition 1s not confined to Christianity, but general. 
Then he argues that a belief in God and a love 
for morality are things dear, sacred, and holy. 
But to these the Rationalist opinions threaten no 
evil,—therefore, my accusations must arise from 
mere prejudice and exaggeration. By this petty. 
artifice, Dr. B. has given an apparent denial to 
my statement, while in fact he has taken no no- 
tice of it, and accuses me of dealing unjustly, by 
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the use of such strong expressions, with even: 
Bahrdt, whom he seems to consider as the weakest 
and worst of the writers I have noticed. Secure 
in the position which I have never attacked, viz. 
that the Rationalist writers believe in a God, and 
wish well to morality, his chivalry in defence of 
even those from whose opinions he dissents, 
knows no bounds. Although Wegscheider goes 
far, as he says, beyond him in Rationalism, he is 
quite willing to defend even him from the charge 
of wishing to destroy all that is sacred, dear, and 
holy *, which charge, zn the sense ascribed to it by 
Dr. B., let me repeat, I never made. It would 
be sufficient to notice this, and pass over Dr. B.’s 
defence of Wegscheider, with which I have no 
concern ; but that defence will throw some light 
on the matter in question, that is to say, the opi- 
nions of the Rationalists. And I am anxious, not 
like Dr. B. to avoid the general question, but to 
meet it, I shall therefore say a few words with 
respect to Wegscheider, to whose name I have so 
often, in my Sermons, referred. I did so for the 


* Dr. B. asserts that Dr. Ammon and himself now belong to 
the same party. Yet Dr. Ammon speaks, as my readers will see 
below, of ‘ Rationalism, which dries up the heart, and her com- 
panion, Unbelief.’ Before Dr. B. attacked me, he should have 
desired his brother in arms, not to use declarations so nearly re- 
sembling mine. 

E 
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reason stated in my Preface,—that his work con- 
tained a general view or summary of the opinions 
of his party, and references to their works. His 
private opinion was a matter of no consequence. 
The opinion of one man is no criterion of that of 
a Church, and therefore when I quoted him, | 
quoted him only because I found, from a compa- 
rison of his work with others, that he spoke briefly 
the sentiments of a large body of persons who 
agreed with him in opinion. A defence of Weg- 
scheider in particular, was therefore quite a su- 
perfluous piece of gallantry on Dr. B.’s part; but 
as he chooses to make Wegscheider an especial 
party to the warfare, and wishes to prove, or ra- 
ther to appear to prove me guilty of prejudice, in 
saying that the opinions held by that writer lead 
to the destruction of all that is sacred, dear, and 
holy, I have no objection to shew that the charge, 
in the sense I intended it, though made against a 
body, is perfectly applicable to Wegscheider in 
particular. Dr. B. tells us *, that that divine not 
only believes in a God, his creation, providence, 
the free agency of man, the immortality of the 
soul, and future retribution, and has amply proved 
these points in his work; but that with respect to 
the positive institutions of Christianity, he so ex- 
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presses himself as to recognize ‘ whatever articles 
of faith are necessary for a Christian life.’ What 
sense Dr. B. may choose to attach to these words, 
which he prints in large letters, as if of great im- 
portance, I am not concerned to inquire; but I 
assert, and will prove, that Wegscheider rejects 
every thing peculiar to Christianity, which Chris- 
tians deem, dear, sacred, and holy, with one single 
exception. Dr. B. produces three passages from 
Wegscheider to prove his assertion, which would 
prove any thing else just as well. But let us see 
what they do prove. Wegscheider, like many 
Deists, recognises the excellence of the Christian 
system of morality; and, on the grounds which I 
just now stated, (viz. that all that is good comes 
from God,) calls it divine truth. On the same 
grounds he dignifies the Bible, as he might all 
that is true in Plato or Epictetus, with the name 
of the Word of God*. The first passage then 
which Dr. B. quotes}, states, that ‘there is no 
doubt that the canon of the New Testament con- 


* Tt is painful and disagreeable to accuse a large body of men 
of artifice; but such an accusation against the Nationalists is 
susceptible of the fullest proof. They use the words which 
orthodox Christians use in a different sense, and thus frequently 
defend themselves by a disgraceful juggle. (See the Reply to 
the Allgem. Kirchen-Zeitung.) Is not this quite below men of 
learning and character ? 


+ Translation, p. 22. 
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tains the most ancient and credible documents of 
the Christian religion, and the divine truth which 
it sanctions.’ In the next *, which follows, as 
Dr. B. says, a denial that Jesus and the Evan- 
gelists had any immediate inspiration from God, 
and an admission of their claim to a mediate one, 
Wegscheider expresses his wish that ‘all the ar- 
tificial conjectures and difficult and useless ques- 
tions as to Revelation and the inspiration of 
Seripture, which have been stirred in a recent 
age, being laid aside, the origin of Christianity . 
and Scripture should be derived from God,’ (in 
the way above explained,) ‘ and that its contents, 
which are truly divine, should be recommended 
to men as if proceeding from God, and being his 
true word, and thus transferred to the advantage 
of daily life. Dr. B. says, that in these senti- 
ments every Supernaturalist will join;-—and I 
add, so will every reasonable Deist. 


But still farther, in another passageyt, Weg- 
scheider states, that as the author of the Christian 
religion united great sanctity and piety to the 
purest precepts of virtue, and thus accommodated 
himself most admirably to the divine will, the help 
and favour of Providence assisted him wonderfully, 
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and therefore the institution of -Christianity is 
most justly accounted the work of God; and with 
equal justice Jesus and his Apostles are accounted 
messengers and ministers of God. A most happy 
advocate the Rationalists have, doubtless, in Dr. 
Bretschneider. The question is, Do they believe 
that Christianity is a Divine Revelation, and do 
they receive (among others) the doctrines of the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement made for 
man’s sin by his blood? Dr. Bretschneider does 
not even affect to say that they do. But, says 
he, one of the most violent of them allows that 
Christianity is an excellent moral dispensation,— 
that whatever is good comes from God—that 
Christianity may therefore be well said to come 
from him,—and that the New Testament contains 
a credible account of it; nay, that as Jesus was a 
most excellent person, God favoured his plan, 
and so he and his Apostles may be justly called 
messengers of God! Could Wegscheider say less, 
without openly professing to oppose Christianity ? 
Nay, even if he did openly oppose it, could he 
deny the excellence of its morality? What his 
real opinions are, I will now show; and I will first 
state his opinion as to the immortality of the soul. 
It is taken, be it remembered, from a book called, 
‘ Institutiones Theologiz Christiane Dogmatice.’ 
After stating how the doctrine of a future life is 
presented in the Old and New Testaments, and 
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as an ecclesiastical doctrine, he delivers his judg- 
ment on it in words, of which the following are 
an abridgment : 


‘To decide on these opinions, we must now 
see, under the guidance of sound reason, on what 
arguments the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul can be built. | 


‘J. The first is the historical argument, from 
the consent of almost all nations and _ philoso- 
phers; but this only shows that human reason 
may be easily led to adopt the opinion. 


‘II. We have philosophical arguments ; 
‘(1.) Theoretical, viz. 


‘a. Metaphysical ones, arising from the na- 
ture of the soul. | 


‘. Teleological; deduced partly from the 
analogy of nature, in which we see nothing perish, 
but rather from death enter on a new life; and 
partly from an accurate consideration of human 
nature struggling on perpetually to a greater de- 
gree of perfection. 


‘y. Theological; arising from true ideas of 
God, the just, wise, and benignant Creator of the 
universe and of man. 


a 
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‘(2.) Practical; having a reference to man’s 
moral constitution, and especially his conscious- 
ness of a moral law, which demands a more per- 
fect unity of virtue and happiness in another life. 


‘If we examine these arguments, especially 
the theologic and moral ones, which have not 
only a probability like the others, but the highest 
evidence, we shall find that they agree with the 
purer * and more simple doctrines of Scripture on 


* He explains the meaning of this word elsewhere by saying, 
that there are two opinions on the immortality of the soul pro- 
pounded in the New Testament. The one of which simply, and 
avoiding all the figments about Hades, teaches that we are at 
once to pass to a future life: the other accommodated to Jewish 
notions, and speaking of a resurrection of the body, and of the 
good and evil, at the coming of Christ, which was taught to be 
near at hand (p. 555); and he afterwards (p. 571) tells us in so 
many words, that the resurrection of the body is a notion arising 
from the imperfect fancies of uncivilized men—that it is so joined 
with the mythi in the New Testament, relating to the Messiah 
and his return to life, that it can only be explained and defended 
as they can; and that though taught in the New Testament, it 
must be allowed, that either Jesus favoured the opinions of his 
countrymen, or rather that the Apostles put such a sentiment in 
his mouth as the Messiah, whose province they wrongly judged 
of from certain vulgar notions of the Jews and some allegorical 
and obscure sayings of his own! If I ever mistake Wegscheider’s 
meaning, I trust, that his barbarous Latin will be my excuse. 
I can truly say, that I endeavour to understand and represent 


it fairly. 
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the subject, and teach that this life and the next 
are so connected, that the one will instantly suc- 
ceed the other; and that the soul, with feeling 
and consciousness and a new organ, (as it were a 
more subtle body, for finite minds, without limit 
of space and a bodily nature, can hardly be con- 
ceived,) will survive after the death of the earthly 
body.’ 


What then! The Christian’s hope of a future 
life rests, as it did before Christ came into the 
world, on metaphysical and teleological and moral 
proofs! He did not bring immortality to light 
by the Gospel! It is not now more certain than 
before his coming, that there is a house not made 
with hands beyond the grave! 


Perhaps it would be unnecessary to add any 
more. But whatever is not actually brought for- 
ward, is always denied by my adversaries. And 
I will therefore farther state, that the doctrines of 
the ‘Trinity *, the Godhead of Christ, the person- 
ality of the Spirit, the justification of sinners by 
Christ's death, with all the consequences of that 
doctrine,—in one word, every thing positive in 
Christianity, except the doctrine of Christ’s re- 


* Translation, p. 277. 
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surrection, (to. which, strange to say, a sort of 
assent is reluctantly given, and which Wegschei- 
der considers as a proof of God’s satisfaction with 
Christ’s conduct, but not of a divine mission !)— 
are treated by him as perfect absurdities—the 
mere dreams of the Apostles, (as in the case of 
the atonement,) or the fancies of ecclesiastics. 
Nay, farther still, it is the express doctrine of 
this writer, in the very section from which Dr. B. 
takes his second extract, that all which the 
Apostles taught was only intended for people of 
their own day, though we may draw from it a 
knowledge of Christianity, which may be accom- 
modated to the illumination of a more cultivated 
age *. | 


* The account given by Dr. Staiidlin of Wegscheider may 
perhaps be more satisfactory to some readers than mine. He 
tells us then, that it is Wegscheider’s opinion, that a supernatural 
religion is at variance with God’s perfect power, wisdom, and 
goodness,—that all peculiar miracles and mysteries must be ex- 
plained on natural grounds,—that Christianity was made known 
to men by a particular divine providence, and deserves to be 
called divine,—that it comes the nearest to the idea of a true 
religion,—that still it was shaped so as to meet the particular 
feelings of the age in which it was promulgated, and mixed with 
mythi and traditions,—that Jesus or his disciples in matter and 
form and negatively, accommodated themselves to existing circum- 
stances—that of positive accommodation to errors on the part of 


Jesus, there is no clear proof in the New Testament : but that, if 
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He who so thinks may talk of a mediate inspi- 
ration and may not deny the excellence of Chris- 
tianity, but he denies every thing that raises it 
above a human system,—every thing, in short, 
which gives comfort to man’s mind, sensible of 


it is admitted, we must assume, that he could not in all points raise 
himself above the views of his contemporaries, and that there 
were some things which he knew nothing of,—that Christianity 
is not only subjectively but objectively perfectible,—that it was 
first delivered to rough men, and is not perfect. Miracles, in 
the Biblical sense, are only extraordinary circumstances, calcu- 
lated to excite belief. In a strict sense they cannot be reconciled 
with God’s perfection,—the more ignorant and superstitious a 
people is, the more they are inclined to believe in them. The 
witnesses are not always credible, they tell us their own belief 
—introduce mythi, &c. ‘The belief in miracles is prejudicial to 
virtue, and they are not sufficient tests of truth, a declaration on 
which I need not add that Dr. B. comments at great length. 
Neither are prophecies ;—these, indeed, if admitted, tend to fa- 
talism. But there are no clear undoubted prophecies in the 
Bible. Some were never fulfilled; some were spoken (or at least 
pointed out) after the events. Jesus accommodated several to 
himself,—his disciples raised the idea of him too high,—he ap- 
pears only as a man, when the history of him is stripped of its 
mythic and poetic ornaments. There are doctrines in the New 
Testament quite at variance with those which teach the atone- 
ment. He did not rise from the dead; for he did not die on the 
cross. In the promise of a general resurrection, he either spoke 
according to Jewish notions, or his disciples ascribe to him their 
own notion of the Messiah. Staiidlin’s History of Supernatur- 
alism and Rationalism, p. 302—807. 
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human weakness, and suffering under the sense of 
it,—every thing which Christians deem ‘ sacred, 
dear, and holy.’ Have I, in using those words, 
(and speaking as a Christian,) said too much? 
Have I any reason to fear the verdict of Chris- 
tians on this point? But even if it were true 
that I had used stronger language than I ought, 
does that alter the case? Is it not still true that 
Wegscheider and numberless other Rationalists 
deny what Christians deem the most essential 
of Christian doctrines? What matters it, then, 
whether I have spoken properly or improperly ? 
What would it avail the criminal on his trial, if, 
instead of answering the charge, he complained 
that the witness judged too harshly of its hein- 
ousness? And what can it avail the Rationalist 
to say that I am prejudiced or weak, if the charge 
I bring is true? The fatalis arundo will stick in 
the side it has pierced, though it may have been 
aimed by an unskilful or a treacherous hand. And 
the Rationalists should remember, that the ques- 
tion concerns not me, but them. | 


This defence of Wegscheider is the single ar- 
gument on which Dr. B. rests the charge of pre- 
judice and party spirit which he has brought 
against me. It is not calculated, I think, to give 
one very high ideas of his powers as a controver- 
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sialist, and the remarks with which he concludes 
it do not entitle him to a very exalied rank as a 
logician. After all, he argues*, What is the 
mighty difference between the opinions of Messrs. 
Wegscheider and Rose? One husbandman thinks 
that the sun and rain which ripen his corn, are 
sent by the immediate volitions of the Deity, 
while the other attributes these blessings to the 
general but benignant laws of his Providence. It 
would be unjust to reckon one of these men to 
possess a proper sense of religion, and the other 
to be deficient in it. Yet there is no other differ- 
ence of opinion between Messrs. Wegscheider 
and Rose, as to the origin of Christianity; the 
one holds that Jesus was supernaturally enlight- 
ened, while the other attributes his knowledge of 
divine truth to the ordinary or mediate working 
of Providence! After this specimen of Dr. B.’s 
logic, my readers may judge with what peculiar 
justice he complains of bad reasoning in others. 
Does he really see no difference between the 
matter in dispute and his illustration of it? Does 
he really fail to perceive that in his illustration, the 
facts of the case are confessedly in the ordinary 
course of nature, while in the matter illustrated— 
(I beg pardon for the word)—the first point to 


* Translation, p. 25. 
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settle is, whether they are so or not? Before his 
analogy will hold, he must prove, what he tacitly 
assumes, that the miracles are no miracles; and 
when he has done that, I shall be happy to argue 
this part of the subject with him. 


Having dispatched the charge of partiality, 
Dr. Bretschneider next comes * to the head of 
agnorance and confined views; and two pages 
and a half are devoted to accusing me of be- 
lieving that nothing is right except the thirty- 
nine articles, and of never having subjected my 
belief to any examination, nay, of thinking that 
religious belief ought not to be subjected to any. 
This latter charge, which is made by the writer 
in the Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung, rests on my 
having said that a minister of the Church ‘ must 
not think his own thoughts, but teach what the 
Church teaches.’ The change is rung on these 
words till one is quite weary. Whether these 
writers misunderstand them wilfully or not, I 
know not; although their meaning is so plain, 
from the context, that I can hardly acquit them 
of wilful perversion. The case in a few words is 
this. The Rationalists do not think it dishonest 
to become ministers of a Church holding definite 


* Translation, pp. 26, 27. 
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opinions, and to disbelieve and deny all its doc- 
trines. Ido. While I ama minister of a given 
Church, holding given doctrines, I cannot in com- 
mon honesty consider myself at liberty to teach 
any others. If I do, I violate my trust. But, 
say they, What will you do, if you come to disbe- 
lieve those doctrines? Surely there can be-little 
difficulty in finding an answer to that question. 
I must either renounce the situation I hold, as I 
cannot discharge the conditions on which it was 
given to me, or I must renounce all pretensions 
to the character of an honest man. It is a most 
false and unjust charge to say, that I wish to sup- 
press inquiry into the evidences or the doctrines 
of Christianity. I have too deep a conviction of 
its truth, not to desire that full activity should 
prevail in every department of theological re- 
search. ido not indeed desire that men should 
begin with assuming the falsehood of much which 
is taught in the Church to which they belong, and 
then exert all their ingenuity in getting rid of it. 
Let their inquiries be candid, and then let them be 
as wide as possible. If any one is led by those re- 
searches to disbelieve the doctrines of his Church, 
_ let him cease to be a minister of it, and not go on, 
like the Rationalists, to live under its shelter and 
deride its doctrines. If he will not voluntarily act 


like an honest man, let him be compelled to do so. 
10 
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But, argues Dr. B.*, Mr. Rose confesses 
the great pre-eminence of the Germans in other 
branches of study, and yet he is foolish enough 
to expect that in theology they should stand 
still. Nay, he ascribes all their errors to their 
carrying their inquiries oo far, as if any. re- 
search could be too deep, &c. &c. ‘ What an 
idea,’ says he, ‘ must Mr. Rose have of literary 
research, if he thinks there can be such a thing as 
a “too deep consideration,” a “ too deep exploring 
in philosophical grounds,” a point at which men 
ought to rest in superficial causes.’ ‘The passage 
on which Dr. B. founds his last assertion is as 
follows in the original. The errors of most of the 
Germans ‘ are owing to the perplexity arising 
from too deep consideration, from an unwilling- 
ness to rest on obvious causes, &c. The Translator 
of my Sermons has most dishonestly rendered the 
word + obvious by oberflachlichen, which signifies 
superficial ; and has thus made me say, that the 
Germans are unwilling ‘ to rest on superficial 
causes.’ I say dishonestly, because the word su- 


* Translation, pp. 29, 30, 31. 

+ Mr. Evanson, in an anxious desire to do me justice, has 
given my real words in his translation, and not those which are 
put into my mouth by my translator. Dr. B.’s argument, there- 
fore, does not tell so well for himself in the translation as in the 


original. 
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perficial really occurs only four lines lower, and 
is rendered also by oberflachlichen ; and I say dis- 
honestly, because I have already convicted this 
Translator of shameless dishonesty. Whether Dr. 
B. reads English or not, I cannot decide. He does 
not always quote the exact words of the transla- 
tion; but still 1am unwilling to consider him in 
the same light as my dishonest Translator. Yet 
he too, who has of course taken advantage, page 
after page, of my (apparently) saying, that the 
Germans are unwilling to rest in superficial 
causes, has* taken unfair advantage of another 
expression in the same passage. I may perhaps 
allow that the phrase too deep consideration 
might be altered, so as to express my obvious 
meaning better; but Dr. B. could not fail to see 
why it was used. A Quarterly Reviewer had re- 
marked, that Niebuhr had not considered certain 
points; and in reply to his remark I said, ‘ Ger- 
man errors do not arise in general from want of 
consideration, but from too deep consideration, and 
from not resting on obvious causes.’ Whether 
that account of the Germans is ¢rue, I leave to 
others to judge; but it is at least zntelligible, and 
it describes a state of mind not only intelligible, 
but constantly found in individuals. Enough 
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however of this. Let Dr. B. enjoy all the advan- 
tage he can from mistranslation of my words and 
perversion of my meaning ; this will not alter the 
case, nor does it serve as a defence of his opinions. 
—I go on to observe that his statement, as to the 
necessary influence of progress in other sciences 
on the state of theology, involves the whole mat- 
ter in dispute. No one can doubt that progress 
in learning and real knowledge will throw light 
on many dark places in theological study; but 
the question is still as it was, Does Christianity 
come directly from God; and if it does, are we 
to expect progress in that as in other things ? 
Has God taught us what we are to believe, or are 
we to go on finding this out ourselves? If we are, 
Christianity is of course not a revelation. Now 
this is the view of many of the Rationalists, who 
will not allow the existence of a revelation, and so 
treat Christianity like a human science. When they 
have proved that this view is just, no objection 
can be offered to their proceedings,—but let them 
do that first. But, says my antagonist *, Mr. 
Rose really wishes to put a forcible stop to this 
progress of theology, and speaks of the absolute 
necessity of some check and restraint over the 
human mind in every religious society, and espe- 


* Translation, p. 31. 
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cially over its ministers. Then follow three 
pages of the inquisition, and Galileo *, and civil 
punishments, and the use of actual force +, in 
checking free enquiry, and the certainty that nei- 
ther the Reformation nor Christianity itself could 
ever have existed if my principles had been acted 
on. Let me console Dr. B. by assuring him, that 
by check and restraint 1 mean neither whips, nor 
racks, the fire, the sword, nor the dungeon ; but 
simply, as I have stated elsewhere in the Sermons, 
and as he knows I have stated, this one check, that 
the Church should be able to say to those who 
disbelieve her doctrines, what they ought to say 
to themselves, ‘ Quit the ministry of a Church, 
the doctrines of which you hold to be false; be 
honest to the Church, to the people, and to your- 
self... Such restraint, I take it, would not have 
operated unfavourably towards the Reformation, 
nor to any other honest cause. 


* It is curious that one of the organs of Liberalism in this 
country (the London Magazine) has proved very clearly this 
year, what most persons knew before, that Galileo was not per- 
secuted at all. But what could induce a Liberal Journal to take 
the side of such odious animals as Priests, even if they happen 
to be in the right? The wonder may perhaps be diminished, 
when we remember that the persons defended are not Protestant, 
but Popish Priests, whe at present are in an unnatural coalition 
with the Liberals. ; 
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Dr. B. then * triumphs over me in three pages 
more, for what he considers as a most extraor- 
dinary contradiction in two of my statements. In 
one place I have remarked, that perhaps I should 
hardly have deemed it wise to bring forward 
such a mass of mischievous and evil opinions, 
had not a great part of them already been spread 
abroad in this country by Rosenmiiller and Kiihnol. 
Just below I have said, that I have not felt it ne- 
cessary to offer any thing in refutation of the Ra- 
tionalist opinions, for that in nine instances out 
of ten their opinions have been expressed a thou- 
sand times in Deistical writers, and as often re- 
futed. 


Supposing this to be a contradiction, let me ask 
once more, What good does Dr. B. get to his 
cause by proving it so? There are distinct 
charges made against his friends for their opi- 
nions, and the very pages of the work which con- 
tain those opinions are given. He should either 
prove that the citations are wrong, or that the 
opinions are right. To prove that I have written 
carelessly can do him and them no possible good. 
But in good truth, is there either carelessness or 
contradiction in what I have said? In the very 
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next sentence to that which he has quoted, the so- 
lution of this mighty enigma is given, as it has 
been half a dozen times before in the work. 
‘ The novelty of the Rationalists’ opinions is the 
fact of their being now expressed by persons 
calling themselves believers, and holding high 
situations ina Christian Church.’ This is what I 
meant—simply, that is to say, that I might per- _ 
haps have hardly deemed it wise to bring forward 
as the opinions of men, in profession pious Chris- 
tians, and holding high stations as Christian 
Teachers in Universities and Churches, positions 
fit only for infidels, but well adapted to be hailed 
with rapture by a dow and liberal age. This is in 
fact so obvious, that nothing but prejudice could 
have perverted it. 


Dr. B. in this part of his argument *, asks, 
though rather out of place, what possible good 
the restraint over opinion in our Church, of which 
I boast, has done? Is it not the fact, says he, that 
the Church of England is diminishing constantly, 
while Unitarian, Methodist, Quaker, and Inde- 
pendent communities daily increase? I might 
answer, that it is of the fact that the Church is 
now losing its numbers ;—but supposing it were, 
I should still have an answer to Dr. B.’s question. 
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Doubtless it is true that separation from the 
Church has taken place. Now such separation 
certainly could not happen in Germany: how 
should it? From what is a man to separate there? 
He may hear in the German Protestant Churches, 
even according to Dr. Bretschneider’s own con- 
fessions, pure Naturalism, a sort of belief in Chris- 
tianity, Socinianism, here and there orthodox 
doctrines, and even Mysticism. J teach Ration- 
alist doctrines ; my next neighbour preaches Su- 
pernaturalist opinions. .He who does not like 
one, may easily go to the other, without quitting 
the Church. Indeed in quitting the Church what 
would he quit ? Could he say, or could any one 
tell him? Why should a man give up, as not suit- 
ing him, what has been and may be put in any 
shape he pleases? With us, on the contrary, the 
Church teaches definite opinions, be they right or 
wrong. Dr. Wegscheider could not in the English 
Church laugh at revelation; nor could Dr. Bret- 
schneider ask in an English pulpit, who can find 
the words Trinity or Atonement in the New Tes- 
tament ? This then is the effect of the control 
over opinions in the Church of England. Count- 
less thousands of Christians, who believe (right 
or wrong is not the question) certain doctrines, 
and consider them as pure and genuine Chris- 
tianity, know that in the Church they shall hear 
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those doctrines, and not be subject, as they would 
be in Germany, either to hear a variety of Chris- 
tian, semi-Christian and demi-semi-Christian doc- 
trines, or to hear no Christian doctrine at all; to 
hear practical theology reduced to mere expedi- 
ency, on which certainly no difference of opinion 
can take place, and so to lose every thing which 
consoles and cheers the mortal, the frail and the 
penitent. This, I say, is the good which the 
control in the Church of England has done. 


But next *, Dr. B. decides that I am incapable 
of writing on the subject I have undertaken, be- 
cause it is clear I do not know the difference be- 
tween religion and theology, as I have spoken of 
the ‘ Protestant Religion in Germany, when I 
should have said ‘ Protestant Theology. I am 
not, | fear, as nice as I ought to be in the choice 
of words; but with due deference to Dr. B. I 
shall still beg to use such words as express my 
meaning, even though he should not understand 
them. I did xo¢ mean the Theology when I said 
the Religion. I meant to give an account of the 
state of Protestantism altogether, of the Church, 
the Theology, &c. &c. of the Protestants. And 
whether the word Religion is the best which 
could be chosen, I know not; but it is commonly 


* Translation, p. 37. 
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used in the sense I have assigned toit. The next 
attack * is on my ignorance of the relation of 
Reason and Revelation, and on my complaints 
that nothing is recognized which the Rationalists 
do not consider as agreeable with reason. Mr. 
Rose, says Dr. B., must allow that a man must 
examine to know whether Christianity is true, 
as he cannot know previous to examination which 
of the positive religions in the world he ought to 
respect +. This is assuredly true, and I have 
said so; but Dr. B.’s complaint is, that I wish the 
examination to apply to the external and not the 
internal nature of the religion. ‘This is true only 
in part. * Must I not,’ says Dr. B. ‘if any thing 
is offered to me as coming from God, inquire if 
it is worthy of him ? Would Mr. Rose. receive the 
doctrine that God does not govern the world, 
but exists in eternal inactivity, even if supported 
by any number of miracles ’—-What is to be said 
of such a reasoner,—what answer to be given 
him? He states what he thinks and what he 
knows his antagonist will think, a palpable false- 

hood, and then asks, whether it could be believed 
even if attested by a host of miracles? Dr. B. 
must have strange ideas of miracles, and of the 
. * Translation, pp. 37, 38. 


+ This charge is made also by the writer in the Allgemeine 
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omnipotence of God. I presume that there is 
nothing very singular in my opinion that mi- 
racles * are proofs, if they exist, of the truth of 
Christianity, and that therefore it is first of all 
advisable to ascertain whether there are any mi- 
raculous manifestations of divine power in favour 
of Christianity. The Rationalists reason differ- 
ently. They desire us first to examine the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and see whether they are 
such as recommend themselves to reason: if not, 
to reject them at once, or keep only such as do 
so: and as to the miracles, as they would be of 
no use at all events, the moderate Rationalists 
take little or no account of them, and the others 
exert all their learning and talents to explain 
them away. Dr. Bretschneider + says indeed, in 
the regular phrase of the Socinian, that the Ra- 
tionalists reject nothing but what is contrary to 
reason, not what is beyond it, and asserts that 
that principle is recognized by many writers 
among them. Words are easily used, but I ap- 
peal to their practice, and am quite contented to 
take the decision of any one at all acquainted with 
their works. 


* On the comparative value of the miracles and doctrines of 
Christianity, see what I have said below in the reply to Dr. 
Ammon. 


+ Translation, p. 39. 
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But Dr. B. thinks* that I confound reason with 
self-will, (the mistake, let him be assured, is not 
on my side,) and complains bitterly of my saying, 
that the German Churches ‘ boast of it as their 
very highest privilege, and the very essence of a 
Protestant Church, that its opinions should con- 
stantly change ;’ and of my citing, in proof of this 
position, the words of Schréckh, who says that 
‘ our divines recognize the necessity of inquiring, 
correcting, and ameliorating their belief as often 
as any new views require it, and do not deny the 
possibility of making that belief more free from 
false explanations and arbitrary adjuncts firmer 
in some parts, and more connected in all.’. Dr. B. 
with that want of candour which characterises his 
pamphlet, omits all notice of the only part of this 
sentence, which is of any real consequence, viz. 
the first, which states, that the Protestant ‘ Divines 
recognize the necessity of correcting and amelio- 
rating their belief as often as any new views re- 
quire it ;’ and asks, very triumphantly, i allusion 
to the latter clause, whether freeing our faith from 
arbitrary adjuncts and false explanations is an 
abdicating of faith itself? It is not necessary to 
do any thing more than point out this gross in- 
stance of disingenuousness. | 


* Translation, p. 40. 
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Dr. B. goes on to argue, that I have entirely per- 
verted Schréckh’s meaning ; for he is not speak- 
ing of Religion or Christianity itself, nor of the 
divine contents of the Bible, but of the theologi- 
cal system of the Church. And Church doctrines, 
he says, are in all Churches only a public expo- 
sition on the part of a certain number of Chris- 
tians, how they understand the Biblical doctrines, 
and what they hold to be such. This I confess, 
is beyond me, if intended as a proof that I have 
quoted unfairly, or misunderstood Schrockh. IL 
certainly understood that by the word belief, he 
meant the view of the Biblical doctrines enter- 
tained and professed by the divines of whom he 
spoke, and I have quoted his words under that 
impression; but if Dr. B. prefers his own exposi- 
tion, let us take it by all means. ‘ The German 
divines then, according to that exposition, ‘ re- 
cognize the necessity of inquiring, correcting, and 
ameliorating their view of Biblical doctrines as 
often as any new notions require it.’ This is ex- 
actly what I accused them of doing. To-day 
they may believe in the Trinity, to-morrow they 
may be Arians, the third day Socinians, in each 
case professing to rely on the Bible. Is this de- 
sirable or not? Can this be right or not? But 
farther, says Dr. B. this is no new matter, for the 
Reformers claimed the same right, and expressly 

11 
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said, that they looked on symbolical writings only 
as historical testimonies how the teachers of the 
Church at particular times understood and ex- 
plained Scripture. And to prove this, he gives * 
a very long quotation from the Formula Concor- 
diz, saying,—what does the reader think ?—< that 
Creeds, &c. have not the auctoritas judicis which 
is due to Scripture alone, but only give a testi- 
mony for our religion, and explain it, and show 
how at each period the Scripture, in controverted 
points, was understood and explained by the then 
Doctors of the Church!! In good truth, Dr. 
Bretschneider is a marvellous logician! This, he 
maintains, is a claim on the part of the Reformers 
to exactly the same right as Schréckh claims for 
modern divines, viz. that of inquiring into the 
theological system of the Church. The Reformers 
say, for example, ‘ the Nicene Creed recognizes 
the Divinity of our Lord. We do not believe 
this point of faith on the authority of the Nicene 
Creed, but on that of Scripture; but we appeal 
to the Nicene Creed. to show that its authors un- 
derstood Scripture as we do.’ And this, it seems, 
means that it is very right and reasonable to 
adopt Luther’s Catechism to-day, and the Raco- 
vian to-morrow! I confess I am unable to com- 
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prehend this ratiocination; nor can I think that 
what follows does any great credit to my critic’s 
understanding. ‘ Mr. Rose,’ says he *, ‘ confounds 
Church systems of doctrine and Biblical doctrines, 
which are very different things. Let Mr. Rose 
shew us a single place in the Old or New Testa- 
ment where the words Trinity T, Persons in the 
Godhead, Atonement, Predestination, Original Sin, 
&c. or a single place where it is said, the Son is 
the second person in the Trinity, the Spirit the 
third, the Father the first, &c. or, the Son has 
atoned for sins, or, Man has through Adam’s fall 
lost the use of his reason and free-will. All these 
things are only the Church system on particular 
expressions of Scripture, and explanations how 
the Church expounds the Bible, and what conse- 
quences it draws from certain expressions.’ Be 
it so. And what does Dr. B.’s logic prove? Simply 


* Translation, p. 44. 

+ If the German Rationalists supply the English Socinians 
with a little learning, the Unitarians, it seems, repay them with 
a few arguments in defence of their common views. This ar- 
gument is a favourite piece of folly on the part of the Unitarians. 
I remember a cobbler of that persuasion at Brighton, sticking 
up a placard in his window, offering a reward to any one who 
would find the word Trinity in the Bible. This argument is 
repeated at great length, and almost in Dr. B.’s words, in the 
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that certain technical expressions, used for con- 
venience sake, are not found in the Bible, and 
that doctrines, some of which are, in the opinion 
of countless thousands, to be found in every page 
of the New Testament, are not put there in a 
certain form, approved by Dr. Bretschneider! 
His confusion, indeed, on the matter of belief in 
points of faith is beyond description. He thinks 
that, if a technical word is used to describe cer- 
tain assertions supposed to be in Scripture, and 
if he can show that the technical word is not used 
in Scripture, the doctrine which it represents can- 
not be there; and that if I sum up the scattered 
statements of Scripture in two or three clear but 
formal propositions, these propositions are mere 
Church doctrines. Of course I may or may not 
be right in my view of the doctrine of Scripture; 
but to prove me wrong it is not sufficient to 
show that my technical word or my proposition 
is not in Scripture, but that they are erroneous 
substitutes for what is *. 


* Dr. B. has been guilty of another piece of disingenuousness 
here. In quoting the opinion of Reinhard on subscription to ar- 
ticles, he calls him, very rightly, a strict Supernaturalist, having 
previously in p. 39 classed him with ‘ our theologians Ammon, 
Déderlein,’ &c. men nith whom he disagreed entirely. This is 
done doubtless to throw dust in the eyes of those who know 


Reinhard’s character. If ‘our theologians’ Ammon and Doderlein 
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However, Dr. B. * soon leaves this part of the 
subject, to show that I do not understand the 
origin of the English Church, because I say that 
our Reformers did not pretend to discover new 
views, but to return to the old ones held by the 


are like Reinhard, a strict Supernaturalist, how unjust must accu- 
sations like Mr. Rose’s be! But I have a single word to say on the 
quotation from Reinhard. That writer says, that by subscription 
to articles, a man does not bind himself unconditionally to main- 
tain as unalterable the opinions which at the time of subscription 
he thinks true,—that he is bound to enquire unceasingly,—and 
that every one must declare for himself whether the tenets of a 
particular Church agree with Scripture, which is the ultimate ap- 
peal. This passage Dr. B. ‘brings to show how foolish I am in 
requiring more than so strict a Supernaturalist as Reinhard. But 
here Dr. B. as usual, either wilfully or ignorantly, misunderstands 
my meaning. I do not complain of the Rationalists for enquiring, 
if their enquiries are fair and candid, but for their line of con- 
duct after enquiring. I agree entirely with the spirit of the 
citation from Reinhard. I do not indeed hold it advisable for a 
man to spend his whole life in enquiring whether he can pick 
holes in his own faith, as such a temper will inevitably be unfa- 
vourable to any elevation of purpose—any high improvement of 
himself or others. I think, however, that every teacher of reli- 
gion is bound to ‘ keep his mind always open to every better 
conviction of religion ;’ but I think also, that if, after due and full 
and fair enquiry, he finds himself in an entire state of disbelief of 
the doctrines which he has formerly subscribed, he is bound to 
relinquish his situation as teacher in the Church which professes 
those doctrines, and has employed him only because he did so too. 


* Translation, p. 46. 
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Apostles and early Fathers of the Church. ‘I have 
forgotten, he says, that the English Church was 
reformed because Henry VIII. wished to get rid 
of his wife! Poor Dr. Bretschneider! and poor 
Rationalists!—But the appeal to the Fathers is a 
mortal sin in his eyes; and he accuses* not me 
only, but the whole Church of England in early 
times, of considering the Fathers of the first cen- 
tury as a sort of second Bible; and. he is quite 
sure that I have neither read the Fathers, nor 
can I know any thing about them, when I thus 
appeal to them; for—mark, reader, this fresh 
specimen of Dr. Bretschneider’s logic, and his de- 
licate compliment to me,—they are full of absurd 
opinions and errors! And he very wisely devotes 
four or five pages { to show that Barnabas says 
that Christ chose the worst men for his disciples; 
—that Hermas promises Revelations to those that 
fast ;—that the Fathers of the three first centuries 
adopted the allegorical style of interpretation, 
and other absurdities, &c.—and then triumphantly 
asks, Does Mr. Rose agree with the Fathers in all 
these follies? His ingenious argument amounts 
to this:—-You recommend our referring to the 
Fathers as witnesses to matters of fact. The Fa- 
‘thers talk a great deal of nonsense. If you had 


* Translation, p. 46. + Ibid. pp. 47—52. 
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read them and known this, you would not have so 
referred to them. ‘Therefore you have never 
read them! What is one to say, I must again ask, 
to such a reasoner? Simply, I think, to beg that 
he will try at least to understand the passage 
which he has quoted from the Formula Concordiz, 
and in which the German Reformers state in what 
light they use early creeds and writings—namely, 
as witnesses. If I were to dispute with Dr. Bret- 
schneider, for example, on the Divinity of our 
Lord, and he denied my interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, is it not competent to me to say, ‘ the early 
Christian writers understood Scripture as I do,’ 
without becoming responsible for their blunders *? 


* It will hardly be believed that Dr. Bretschneider, who does 
profess to have read the Fathers, gives the result of his study as 
follows :—‘ The Fathers of the three first centuries knew nothing 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, of original sin, of men’s inability 
to do what is right, of the satisfaction of Christ! They had no 
developed idea of the reconciling efficacy of the death of Christ, 
and considered baptism as the sacrament in which only previous 
sins were forgiven, while man himself was to atone for subsequent 
ones, held various opinions as to the origin of evil, and had an 
infinity of superstitions as to demons, angels, the millennium, 
&c. Such are the witnesses to whom Mr. Rose appeals as the 
best interpreters of a Divine Revelation, and of the meaning of 
the Bible.’ Such are the views of a person defending a party 
which professes to read without prejudice, and to judge with im- 
partiality ! 
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Are these Dr. Bretschneider’s notions of the study 
of history ?—He concludes his section on the 
Fathers with a gross misconception of my mean- 
ing. Having recommended an appeal to the 
writings of the early Fathers as witnesses, I say, 


‘ This then is the state of things on the hypo- 
thesis of a Divine Revelation ; truth was as clearly 
revealed at the outset of Christianity, as it ever 

was intended to be known; its record is in Scrip- 
ture; and if doubt as to the meaning of Scripture 
with respect to doctrine occurs, we can appeal 
to witnesses competent from the time when they 
lived, and the knowledge they must have enjoyed, 
to remove those doubts entirely. Where then is 
earthly philosophy? It is excluded. There is no 
scope under such a system for its discoveries,’ &c. 


This, Dr. Bretschneider (not the Translator) 
makes * into a statement, that ‘in the first Church 
there was no room for philosophy; and then 
goes on to shew, that all the early Fathers at- 
tempted to apply the philosophy of the day to 
Christianity! He ought at least to be contented 
with my Translator’s dishonesty, and not to add 
perversions of his own. 


* Translation, p. 53. 
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In the course of my work, I have stated, that 
Semler and many of the Rationalists expunge 
large portions of Scripture from the canon; to 
which Dr. B. answers *, that the same was done 
in the early centuries. I never complained of 
Semler for ejecting any portion of Scripture from 
the canon, but,for doing so on bad grounds. Un- 
less he thought a writing useful, he said it could 
not be divine, and then he wished it ejected. 
What answer to this is it to say, that in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, certain of the Epistles 
and the Revelation were reckoned of dubious au- 
thenticity ? 


Next +, because I do not think the Rationalists’ 
idea of correcting and perfecting Christianity a 
very wise one, I am told, that there was something 
very similar in the three first centuries, when a 
great difference was made between the faith of 
the intellectual and that of the vulgar! When I 
complain that the Rationalists reject miracles, I 
am told {, that Luther talked of them as only fit 
for the ignorant and vulgar, as apples and pears 
are for children; and that Quenstedt, Calov, and 
others §, whom I praise, said that miracles require 


* Translation, p. 55. t Ibid. p. 56. t Ibid. p. 57. 
§ Dr. B. obviously does gross injustice to these persons, when 


he says, from these declarations, that they thought the miracles 
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only fides humana, while the true miracles, the 
inward workings of Christianity on the heart, re- 
quire a fides divina! When I complain of the in- 
difference to religion. in Germany, (which Dr. B. 
does not deny,—indeed he could not, as he wrote 
a book on the subject himself,—but which he says 
is dying away,) I am told, that Origen complains 
of the same thing in his own times; whence, by 
some singular process of reasoning, Dr. B. con- 
cludes, that the present indifference in Germany 
does not proceed from the Rationalist doctrines, 
and that I am therefore very much in the wrong, 
and the Rationalists very much in the right! 
After settling this, much to his own satisfaction, 
(I may add, with great truth, and to mine also,) 
he proceeds to prove *, that I am not only foolish 
and ignorant in general, but especially igno- 
rant of German theology. ‘To speak seriously, I 


only intended for the contemporaries of Christ. They neither 
said nor thought so. Their distinction as to the two kinds of 
faith is perfectly intelligible. No one ever thought the miracles 
more than external proofs of the truth. They are not the prac- 
tical amenders of the heart, nor as such intended to be the 
highest objects of faith. With respect to Luther, every allow- 
ance is to be made for careless expressions in his works. A 
warm temper, haste, persecution, and slander, will excuse many 
improprieties of phrase. I have not Luther’s works at hand, so 
as to know whether he is fairly represented in this quotation. 
* Translation, p. 59, and following. 
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had hoped from a person like Dr. B.,some correc- 
tions, in this part of his work, of such errors as 
very probably might have found their way into 
one like mine. I should readily have received, 
nay, I should have been thankful for such correc- 
tions. I was aware that I had taken all the means 
in my power to gain information, and all possible 
diligence to represent every thing fairly, but still, 
as I have said before, a foreigner is always liable 
to fall into errors in going into so extensive a 
subject. Let us see then what Dr. B. charges as 
the extent of mine. First, he says, that I have 
thrown all the opinions differing from the ortho- 
dox ones together, when in fact there are four 
distinct sets of such opinions. Now the fact is, 
that I carefully and distinctly state*, that I do not 
seek to do more than indicate the general tendency 
of the sentiments of the Rationalists, and that the 
Jull extent of the opinions of which I complain, 
is not held by add the divines of whom I speak. 
By what right then does Dr. B. bring this unjust — 
accusation against me? I might ask, with equal 
truth, whether there is any real foundation for 
his formal classification,—whether almost all the 
Rationalists (I except perhaps one or two fana- 
tics) did not set out from the same principles, 


* Translation, p. 70. 
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and travel along the same road, the only differ- 
ence between them being that some went a little 
farther and some stopped short *. 


Wegscheider, in speaking of Rationalism and 
Rationalists, § 9, 10, 11, 12, makes no formal di- 
vision, but, like myself, treats the Rationalists as 
guided by one principle, but ‘ vario modo rece- 
dentes’ from Supernaturalism. And in a MS ac- 
count of the Neologist school, lately put into my 
hands, drawn up by a Socinian of considerable 
abilities and learning, (resident for some time at 


* The Rationalist principle as to Revelation in one word is 
this, that we are not after the old fashion,—first to enquire whe- 
ther what professes to be an immediate Revelation from God is 
really so, and then entirely to submit ourselves to the doctrines 
it contains, but that we are to begin by enquiring into the doc- 
trines it contains, and ascertaining whether they are agreeable to 
our (miserably imperfect and shallow) conceptions of what a Re- 
velation ought to be. The difference between the various classes 
of Rationalists has arisen from their own inconsistency. Assum- 
ing this as their principle, some timid spirits have, nevertheless, 
been afraid of pursuing it to its full consequences, and have en- 
deavoured to patch on here and there a positive doctrine to their 
scanty creed. Such men are, perhaps, hardly less mischievous, 
and assuredly they are more contemptible, than the bolder mem- 
bers of the party, who, having convinced themselves of the truth 
of their principle, follow it wherever it leads them, per fas et 


nefas. 
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Gottingen) the following observation occurs :— 
« All did not go equally far: there was a distinc- 
tion made of Rationalists, and Naturalists, which 
appear however to me degrees only of the same 
thing’ However, I am quite willing to give my 
readers the benefit of Dr. B.’s classification, beg- 
ging them to observe, that he omits all notice of 
the most prominent writers in his classes, and 
begging them also to observe the statements 
made as to the condition of German theology 
since 1750, by one of the Rationalizing divines. 


The first class *, says Dr. B., considered Reve- 
lation as a superstition, and Jesus either as an 
enthusiast or a deceiver. To this class belong 
Winsch and Paalzow, but zo divine. I have my- 
self said}, that few writers attacked our Saviour’s 
character ; but, be it remembered, that I have 
cited books where he was treated at all events as 


an enthusiast, and that Bahrdt himself, Mic mak 


a divine, goes farther still. 


The second class does not allow that there was 
any devine operation as to Christianity in any way, 
and refers the origin of Christianity to mere na- 
tural causes. They make the life of Christ a 
romance, and him a member of secret associa- 


* Translation, p. 60. + Ibid. p. 80. 
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tions, and consider the Scriptures as only human 
writings, in which the word of God is not to be 
found. To this class belong Bahrdt, Reimarus, 
and Venturini, (the two last mot divines), and 
perhaps Brennecke. 


The third class comprises the persons usually 
called Rationalists. They acknowledge, in Chris- 
tianity, an institution divine, beneficent, and for 
the good of the world, and Jesus as a messenger 
of God, and they think that in Scripture is found 
a true and eternal word of God,—only they deny 
any supernatural and miraculous working of God, 
and make the object of Christianity to be the in- 
troduction of religion into the world, its preser- 
vation and extension, and they distinguish be- 
tween what is essential and non-essential in Chris- 
tianity, between what is local and temporal, and 
what is universal. That is to say, they allow 
that there is good in Christianity—that all that is 
good comes from God; and, therefore, that Chris- 
tianity comes from God: but miracles, inspiration, 
every thing immediately coming from God, they 
wholly disbelieve. Among this class, Mr. B. 
reckons Kant, Steinbart, Krug, as philosophers ; 
and as divines, W. A. Teller, Loffler, Thiess, 
Henke, J. E. C. Schmidt, De Wette, Paulus, 
Wegscheider, and Rohr. 
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Last of all comes the fourth class *, which goes 
a little higher, and (as Dr. B. says) considers the 
Bible and Christianity as a divine Revelation in 
a higher sense than the Rationalists; assumes a 
revealing operation of God distinguishable from 
his common providence, carefully distinguishes 
the periods of this divine direction, founds the 
divinity of Christianity more on its internal evi- 
dence than on miracles, but especially separates 
Church-belief + from the doctrines of Scripture, 
reforms it according to the sentiments of the 
Divine Word, and requires that reason should try 
Revelation, and that Revelation should contain 
nothing against, though it may well have much 
above reason. Déderlein, Morus, Reinhard { did, 


* Translation, p. 62. 

+ This perpetual confusion is most extraordinary. Church- 
belief, as Dr. B. calls it, is a setting forth of Scripture doctrines, 
as the composer of the form believes them to exist in Scripture. 
They may be rightly or wrongly set forth, but they still profess 
to be a mere setting forth of Scripture doctrines. Dr. B. says, 
he and his party adhere to Scripture. If they are asked, do you 
then believe that Christ is said to be God in Scripture? he must 
answer either yes or no; and, as soon as he has done so, he too is 
a setter forth of Scripture doctrines. 

t I beg the reader to refer to the note in p. 77.—What will 


he think of Dr. B.’s honesty when he reads the following extract 


from Reinhard? ‘TI could not dissemble from myself,’ says he, 


‘ that to be consistent, one must adhere excluswely either to rea- 
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and Ammon, Schott, Niemeyer, Bretschneider, and 
others do, belong to this class. 


Such is Dr. Bretschneider’s view of things in 
Germany. Let me repeat, not only that I have 
stated the existence of differences generally, but 
that I have in some cases actually pointed out what 
Dr. B. has done. For example, I have stated that 
Doderlein (though not always quite consistent) held 
higher notions as to Scripture than many others. 
But passing this over, let me ask, whether Dr. 
B.’s statement in any degree shakes mine? Nay, 
let me ask, whether his statement is in any degree 
a fair one? The impression he wishes to convey 
is, that only a@ few of the theological writers in 
Germany have been violent, while the larger class 
son or Scripture; that there are no consistent reasoners but 
the Deist and the partisan of Revelation.’ He goes on to ex- 
pose at great length the inconsistency of the Rationalists,—of 
those who attempt to unite the claims of reason and Revelation 
to authority, and to point out the evils arising from this plan in 
Germany. Then he says, ‘ that he saw that there was no plan 
for him but either to adhere firmly to natural religion, and reject 
the Gospel and all divine Revelation; or to attach himself as 
firmly to the system of Revelation, and to make reason sub- 
ordinate to Scripture in matters of faith.’ He next states his 
long attachment to Revelation, and concludes with saying, that 
“he had no choice ; he was compelled to embrace the side of 
Revelation, and admit all which could be proved by Scripture.’ — 
Reinhard, Lettres, p. 99106. 
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has held the mild opinions which he professes to 
hold himself. To both these points I have a little 
to say. First, let any one refer, not to my work, 
but to Winer’s Handbuch, to Enslin’s Bibliotheca, 
or I might say, to any tolerable German Catalogue; 
let him remark who are the most voluminous 
among the theological writers, and then let him 
ask, how it is that in Dr. B.’s studied and formal 
enumeration nine-tenths of these are omitted? 
What Dr. B.’s motives for omitting them might 
be, I have no right to say; but this I will state 
without fear of contradiction, that had he noticed 
them he must have altered his statements. What 
could Dr. B. say—to select a few out of many— 
of Bauer, and Dathe, and Vater, and Gabler, and 
Augusti, and Eckermann, and Tieftrunk, and the 
early writings of Kaiser, and others? If he will 
meet men this ground, if he will prove that the 
authors I have referred to, and many others whom 
I have passed over, are not violent Rationalists, 
he will indeed benefit his cause. But on this 
material point he is silent, wholly silent. He 
insinuates that | have exaggerated the numbers, 
and distorted the opinions of the Rationalists, and 
then in a studied and formal enumeration, made 
expressly to refute my statements, he drops all 
mention of the majority of these writers, of the 
most voluminous and the most violent. But, 
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next, he is anxious to have it believed that his own 
opinions, which he states are the prevalent ones; 
are of a different order from those of Wegscheider 
and the more violent writers. Why does he not 
tell us what his opinions are? How easy would it 
be, instead of mystifying the reader by speaking 
of a revealing activity of God, to say, that he be- 
lieves Christianity either to be a revelation or not, 
that he conceives Christ to have been either a 
Moral Teacher, or a Divine Messenger, or a Divine 
Being, as the case may be, and that he accepts or 
rejects the doctrine of the atonement made for sin 
by the death of Christ ? But there is not a word 
said, beyond those | have quoted, to enable us to 
decide how high or how low in the scale of Ra- 
tionalism he stands. He classes himself with 
Ammon ; and it is not very difficult to tell what 
that writer’s opinions were*. Let any person 
refer, for example, to the citations I have made 
from his writings, and say what they think of his 
Christianity. Let them, while they have Dr. B.’s 
declaration, that Ammon, like himself, considers 
Scripture as a revelation in a higher sense than 
other Rationalists do, fresh in their mind, read 
the following additional extract from Ammon’s 
Preface to the 5th Edition of Ernesti’s Institutio: 


* See ch. V. 
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‘It is easy to understand that pious and good 
men, who refer all events to God, would write 
especially of the commencement of a new reli- 
gion, so as to have the will, works, and decrees of 
the Deity perpetually before them; an observa- 
tion, the truth of which every page of the New 
Testament attests. In explaining these narra- 
tions, it is the duty of an interpreter not only to 
translate the words of the writer, but to give the 
clear sense of what he says, to refer effects to 
their causes, confine events by proper laws *, and 
by this strong mark distinguish ¢raditions from 
narrations, and dreams from facts. It is not suf- 
ficent to remark, on Matt. i. 17, that a voice was 
sent from heaven at the baptism of Jesus. “ Adde 
potius e loco parallelo, Joh. xii. 29. Bporriy yeyo- 
viva, &c. de liquido, cul suam quivis sententiam, 
ceu oraculo divino, substernere solebat.” So, on 
Acts ix. 4, where it is said that Paul talked with 
Jesus from the clouds, a good interpreter will 
appeal to a place of clearly similar meaning, xxii. 
17, where it is plainly said, “ that the Apostle, 
being in an ecstasy, spoke with Jesus.” If this 
right is denied us in explaining Scripture, why 


* The Latin words are eventa legibus ideoneis alliget, which 
may be, confine events to proper laws; but Ammon’s Latin is 
fearfully bad, as well as Wegscheider’s. 
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do we try to explain it? why not suffer every 
one in reading Scripture to be wise or foolish as 
he will? why do we not leave it to any one to fill 
it with figments, allegories, and other fanatical 
opinions ? 


Need I add any more on this point ? 


But Dr. B. follows these remarks with another 
of great truth in itself, but not applicable here. 
He says *, that it is not fair to judge.of an age by 
the opinions that pass through it, but by those 
which it finally adopts and adheres to. And he 
adds +, that there are four classes of opinions 
which have been presented to the German pub- 
lic. (1.) Suppositions and hypotheses of learned 
men, attacked as soon as published, and since for- 
gotten: for example, those of the writer of Horus, 
Bahrdt, Venturini, Reimarus, Eck, Brennecke, 
&c. with many of Semler. (2.) Hypotheses which 
gained for a time a good deal of applause and cur- 
rency, but were still much opposed, and are either 
now given up, or only held by few: as, for exam- 
ple, the moral interpretation of Scripture, (he 
means Kant’s) the explaining it in a modern 
sense, the theory of accommodation in its greater 


* Translation, p. 65. + Ibid.-p. 66, 
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extent, the natural explanation of miracles, &c. 
(3.) Views which have gained reception, but only 
with the smaller part of theologians: as the pe- 
culiar system of Rationalism, as set forth by Rohr 
and Wegscheider; and (4.) Views such as are 
held by himself, (and described above,) and, as he 
says, by the greater part of the Clergy and Laity. 
These alone have, according to Bretschneider, 
found any resting-place in public opinion, and of 
these, therefore, alone ought I to have spoken. 
Now this inference I deny altogether. For the 
last thirty or forty years, by his own confession, 
all sorts of wild and absurd opinions have been 
openly taught by very many writers of credit; 
and in the German Protestant Churches some of 
them are still retained ; while in other quarters, 
a less violent but still most material declination 
from the ancient belief of the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist Churches has prevailed. That there may 
be a tendency in both parties to relinquish the 
more obnoxious part of their opinions,—that is 
to say, that a fresh change of views may have 
taken place, Iam not concerned to deny. Now 
it is all this precisely which I have stated; it is 
this which appeared to me to present a most 
striking and instructive lesson to us. What in- 
deed can be more striking than to see the Minis- 
ters of a Church, Professors of Divinity, &c. &c., 


i] 
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throwing about, as if in sport, opinions, either 
subversive entirely of Christianity, or reducing it 
to mere Socinianism, and setting at defiance the 
Church to which they belong? Why it is unfair 
and improper to state what has been thus going 
on, [am at a loss to understand. It may be per- 
fectly true that the most violent opinions are de- 
clning. What is violent seldom lasts; and I 
have too firm a reliance on God's providential 
eare for his Church, to believe that he will not 
find a remedy for this mischief. But it is not the 
less true that the mischief has existed, and it is 
not the less advisable to inquire into its cause, . 
and profit by the lesson which the inquiry gives. 
But let me ask most of all, whether Dr. Bretsch- 
neider’s opinions are not such as to justify me in 
the eyes of all Christians above Socinianism. I 
have no wish to argue who is right or who is 
wrong, but I wish to ask, whether Dr. Bretschnei- 
der believes Jesus to be a Divine person, whether 
he believes that our justification is procured 
through his death, and that our sanctification is 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Let him answer 
these questions in the sense in which he knows 
they are put, and if his answers be in the affirma- 
tive, I will certainly retract with respect to his 


party. 
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Last of all, Dr. B *. attacks the sources from 
which he is pleased to think I have derived my 
information. I happened in my Preface to men- 
tion as convenient books, a slight sketch by Titt- 
man, Schrockh’s History, a work of Bahrdt’s, 
and Wegscheider’s well-known volume; and I 
added, that as I could not get in this country 
some of the oLpER works ‘ necessary for illustrat- 
ing the growth and progress’ of these opinions, I 
had For THEM (not for any others) referred to 
Ernesti’s Theological Review. Dr. B. assumes 
very artfully, that these are my only written 
sources of information, and then he pronounces 
that Tittman’s work is only a short zmperfect ac- 
count of a part of the subject t. I never said 
it was more; nay, I mentioned that it was not 
well thought of, but that it was convenient as a 
compendium. But Ernesti’s book is obsolete, 
says Dr. B }. and it is quite absurd to refer to it! 


* Translation, p. 69. 

t+ This censure as it stands in Dr. B’s. work applies to 
Schrockh and not to Tittman,—but this I conceive to be a mere 
mistake in printing. The work he speaks of he describes as 
short, and coming down to the time of Kant. This applies to 
Tittman, whereas Schréckh has written one history in thirty-five, 
the other (since the Reformation,) in twelve volumes. 


t Translation, p. 71. 


& 
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Why, in the name of wonder ? Was Ernesti not 
learned and not candid? Did he not represent 
fairly the opinions of the writers he reviewed iz 
his own day ? | have appealed to him for nothing 
else.—Then ‘ Bahrdt’s work is contemptible and 
long forgotten.’ Beit so. I have no doubt that 
the Rationalists wish it forgotten; but it is still, 
as I said, very convenient, for it is a systematic 
exposition of the Lutheran faith, with short notes 
below the text, stating the new opinions, so that 
reference can be made to any subject at once. And 
the opinions briefly stated by Bahrdt are those of 
many of the Rationalists, repeated a thousand | 
times in various works.—Are such books, asks 
Dr. B., sufficient to give a view of the progress 
and the present state of Rationalism *? Certainly 
not ; and he cannot but be aware that I never 
pretended they were, but that in the notes I 
have referred to a vast number of authors for this 
purpose. Such an artifice is not worthy a person 

* Dr. B. here very properly points my attention to the periodical 
works of Germany, a very important branch of their literature 
undoubtedly. It is curious enough that one of my English as- 
sailants, a Mr. Hett, imagines, with that perfect acquaintance 
with Germany for which our countrymen are so remarkable, that 
the German Journals are like our Monthly and London Maga- 
zines, and is extremely severe upon me for having referred to 


them so constantly. 
1s § 
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of Dr. B.’s reputation.—He goes on to state *, that 
in his opinion I have derived most of my know- 
ledge from certain friends of mine, Anti-Rational- 
ists, in Germany: and he subsequently alludes to 
one. Nay,one of the Journals ¢ on his side of the 
question designates Professor Tholuck in parti- 
cular as my informant. And the Translator of 
the Sermons in his preface brings forward the 
same charge, expressly stating, that it is impossi- 
ble (good man!) that I should have myself gained 
all the information I have brought forward, an 
observation which perhaps I ought to consider as 
complimentary. However, in justice to Professor 
Tholuck, I beg to say, that I am not in any way 
acquainted with that gentleman, and never re- 
ceived the slightest communication from him, 
But I beg to make a still stronger statement, 
namely, that I received no assistance whatever 
from any friend, German or English, beyond that 
actually stated in the notes. As Dr. B. shame- 
fully misrepresents that assistance, let us see to 
what it amounts. In pp. 115 and 117, I mention, | 
that ‘ my knowledge as to the oath on going into 
orders, was derived from Germans on whom I 


* Translation, pp. 71, 72. 

+ The Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung for Thursday, Oct. 12,1826, 
and the Appendix to it, called Theologisches Literatur-blatt, for 
Friday, Dec. 15. No. 100, p. 1809. 
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could depend.’ It was so. I derived that infor- 
mation from a young Clergyman of the highest 
character, and a Layman of exalted learning, 
who has long paid especial attention to liturgical 
questions ; both of whom I met out of Germany. 
But of their private opinions on religion I know 
nothing, and I should have offended against the 
decency of private intercourse if I had presumed 
to inquire. The friend mentioned in p. 161, is an 
English gentleman; and the persons referred to 
lower in that page, and in p. 162, were all Lay- 
men, Who gave me no opinions of their own, but 
merely spoke to facts which they had themselves 
known when studying in the Gymnasia. The in- 
formation as to the incomes of the Clergy in the 
north of Germany, in p. 185, came from some 
English friends long resident at Dantzic; and 
finally, the friends. spoken of in p. 166, were 
English friends. All farther assistance I beg en- 
entirely and positively to disclaim; so that all 
Dr. B.’s long dissertation, and his hope that my 
German friend, who has given me such a black 
picture of German theology, may see his answer 
to me, has been written in vain. Some part of it 
is indeed ridiculous in other respects. He says*, 
I have a very absurd correspondent in Germany, 


.* Translation, p. 72. 
Hi 2 
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because I express, in p. 182, ‘ my sincere pleasure 
in knowing, that in Germany a better order of 
things may be expected. Some of the Rationalists 
have openly retracted—some are silent-—-the sys- 
tem is on the decline—and the new appointments 
to the theological chairs are made from a better 
class of thinkers and scholars.’ What made him 
think of a correspondent, I know not. I was only 
repeating what I had stated elsewhere, on the au- 
thority of printed documents: And on the authority 
of those documents .I beg to ask Dr. B. who says, 
that no one knows any thing of all this in Germany, 
whether he means to deny, for example, that Am- 
mon has retracted ?—that Kaiser has retracted ?— 
that De Wette has retracted ? Does Dr. B. indeed 
know nothing of this? If that 1s true, I, at least, 
am not answerable for his ignorance of what others 
know. But does he not know that there is a de~ 
termination in the Governments. to discourage 
the Rationalists, and appoint persons of different, 
opinions to situations in the Universities | and. 
elsewhere? Does he indeed know nothing, for 
example, of an ordonnance of the Grand Duke of 
Baden against the Rationalists? Most assuredly he 
does. Even within the last few months, he knows: 
of a contest with regard to this very Professor 
Tholuck, who has been seated in a fresh professor- 
ship, to the great discomfiture of the Rationalists. 
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- But I have now a more serious matter to dis- 
cuss with Dr. Bretschneider. I have said *, that 
‘I assert, on the faith of public and recorded as 
well as private testimonies, that these doctrines 
were publicly taught from the pulpit f. Nay, I 
have not seen any contradiction to this from any 
of the party themselves, except as to the gene- 
rality of the usage. They allow its frequency,’ 
&e. Dr. B. says, that no doubt these doctrines 
were taught in the lecture room, but { that it is 
untrue that they were taught in the pulpit: 
Now, in the year 1822, though he has forgotten 
it, he himself published a book, (Ueber die Un- 
kirchlichkeit dieser Zeit,) in the 49th and 50th 
pages of which, he admits the fact which he now 
denies. He states there, that the change of reli- 
gious opinions had great influence on the ser- 
mons, the books of religious instruction published 


~ * Translation, p- 83. 

+ Dr. B. quotes this—‘ brought forward from the pulpit and 
the professor’s chair. The last clause is an addition of his own. 
It is of no consequence—but it is as well ina direct quotation to 
quote only what you find. 

» { Translation, p. 73. | Fie 

y § Dr. B.’s strange logic here shows itself again. ‘To prove 
that the Rationalist principles were not taught in sermons, he 
refers me to sermons where such doctrines are not taught. It 
were much to be desired, that he would learn the difference be- 


tween negative and positive. 
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by the Clergy for the young and for the people, 
and that many preachers used these means to alter 
the people’s opinions on religion. Within sixty 
years, says he, the sermons have altered very 
much, and in contents, tone, and form, have fol- 
lowed the spirit of the age! This needs no com- 
ment, or I could give a very ample one. Want 
of truth, no doubt there is, but whether with me 
or not, others may judge! After this specimen, 
I need hardly reply to his angry comment on my 
saying, that the neological doctrines were taught 
in the Gymnasia, and that the miracles were then 
spoken of with contempt. He says, that I cannot 
prove this to be generally true, and I have myself 
said, that my information was, of course, private. 
But I may observe, that he himself allows, that 
the change in opinions had great effect on the re- 
ligious instruction given by the Clergy to the 
young ; and I can only repeat what I have said, 
that from testimonies I cannot doubt, it was com- 
mon for these doctrines to be taught both in the 
Gymnasia and in the preparation for confirma- 
tion. Dr. B. is very eloquent in his anger against 
me for this charge; but he must remember, that 
he only brings assertion against assertion. I 
cannot, too, but remark, in what a situation he 
himself places the Rationalists. That a large body 
of the Clergy went forth from the Universities 
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imbued with the opinions of one or other of the 
classes of whom he has spoken, even he will not 
deny. If they did xo¢ teach the opinions they 
believed, what did they teach? Does he mean, 
that in their instructions to the young, (where 
they could not. evade the point, as they might in 
the pulpit, by preaching morality founded on ex- 
pediency,) they taught what they did not believe? 
Such is indeed the alternative to which their per- 
sisting to remain in a situation, for which their 
Opinions unfitted them, must necessarily have re- 
duced them. They must have been compelled 
either to enforce what they considered as false- 
hood, or to do what Dr. B. allows would have 
been dreadful, to impress opinions on the young, 
the poor, and the ignorant, which in them, at 
least, would most probably destroy every vestige 
of religion, and therefore of morality. 


I have now concluded my notice of Dr. B.’s 
strictures. The task of examining them has been 
_ any thing but pleasant; for it has consisted, not 
in defending my principles, but in correcting the 
errors, and complaining of the evasions and per- 
versions of my adversary. Yet it will not, I think, 
be labour entirely thrown away. On the one 
hand, the miserable defence which Dr. B. has 


offered for the Rationalists, is the best proof of 
8 
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the state of their cause; on the other, I feel that 
I may in future be fairly released from the neces- 
sity of noticing any attacks from Dr. Bretschnei- 
der. It cannot be required that I should enter 
into farther controversy with a writer, who, in- 
stead of a frank and open defence, meets me with 
mere special pleading, and who neglects, or is ig- 
norant of the common laws of courtesy. 


~V. DR. AMMON. 


Die unveranderliche Eimheit der Evangelische Kirche. Eine 
_ Leitschrift von Dr. Christoph. Friedrich von Ammon. Zneites 
Heft. Dresden, 1826. 


I nave had the misfortune to give Dr. Ammon 
personal offence, in some degree by the epithets 
‘ vain and rash,’ which I could not refrain from 
applying to his early writings, but still more, I 
apprehend, by speaking of his Latinity as barba- 
rous. This last is an offence which he cannot 
forgive ; he threatened me with castigation in his 
first number, and the storm has broken in ten very, 
atrabilious pages in the second. I regret this 
unfeignedly, for although Dr. Ammon is far from 
a powerful writer, he is now, I believe, a right- 
minded one, and he and I are fighting on the same 
side of the question. But Dr. Ammon’s situation 
is a very peculiar one, and may, to some persons, 
account for his loss of temper. He set out in life 
as a violent Rationalist. He is now shocked at 
these opinions, and denounces them with the same 
eagerness with which he once espoused them, 
and with that warmth which occasionally distin- 
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guishes the exertions of converts and proselytes. 
His zeal in his new cause, his attacks and his sar- 
casms on his old friends, have, as it may easily be 
supposed, not excited any very pleasant feelings 
in their minds. And they occasionally hint at his 
change of opinions in a way against which Dr. 
Ammon’s temper is not proof. As he is not any 
longer a young man, it is somewhat strange that 
lapse of time has not taught him that the gods do 
not grant all things to one man. To hold violent 
opinions and to renounce them is a good deal; but 
to reproach and revile those who still persevere in 
them, and to expect that they will receive the attack 
in patient silence, is rather toomuch. To renounce 
error under honest conviction is wise, right, and 
honourable; nor can there be any reason why the 
convert should not openly oppose what he once 
openly and wrongly defended. But he should do 
it in temperance, in candour, and in charity *. 


* Dr. Ammon, I apprehend, alludes to his own case in the follow- 
ing remarks, which I find in a prefatory essay, prefixed to the first 
number of the Unver. Einheit, and intended to explain its views. 
After observing, that it is not right to draw any inferences against 
the unity of the Church from errors and a spirit of sectarianism 
prevailing in it, (a pretty strong doctrine) because as weeds grow 
up among corn, so the seeds of unbelief and false reasoning spring 
up perpetually in the human heart, he goes on thus. ‘If then 
Protestant writers have produced doctrines irreconcilable with 
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These plain truths Dr. Ammon forgets, and is 
angry beyond measure, when any of his former 
friends complain of him. He has, for example, ap- 
propriated (I believe very rightly) some remarks 
made by Dr. Tzschirner on persons who, ‘ though 
the ight has broken on them late enough, are for 
ever painting the new theology in the blackest 
colours, venting miserable witticisms on its de- 
fenders, and representing the variety.of opinions in 
the Protestant Church as a serious evil*” And 


the foundations of their Church, they did it out of their order, 
nay, against their oath and their duty, and their apology must be, 
that they acted either from a love of scribbling and from preci- 
pitancy, or from the proper wish to spread the reign of truth. And 
not only will candour and knowledge of human nature justify 
this second supposition, but it is strengthened by observing, that 
the bolder Naturalists never left the Church, nay, even defended 
it against its enemies. If these men are now truly Christian 
teachers in heart and spirit, we may say of them as of Augustine 
and Luther, that in their riper years they voluntarily brought 
themselves into the spirit of their Church, and that, like St. Paul, 
they now defend that truth which they before denied or attacked.’ 
(Unverand. Einh. Pt. I. p. 36.) In several places he recognises 
the necessity of creeds, and (p. 55.) he says, that one end of his 
work is to show, that ‘ if Reason forgets that she must learn from 
God and thence unboldens herself to judge of his holy word, she 
must be put under the authority of faith, for the dignity of Jesus 
and the divinity of his Gospel are not consistent with Rationalism.’ 
* Dr. Ammon’s reply does not do much credit to his candour. 


Dr. Tzschirner, a liberal Protestant, twenty years ago praised a 
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he is very angry with Dr. Tzschirner for thus 
ranging himself, as he says, ‘on Vicar Rose’s side.’ 
He would show both his good sense, his candour, 
and his Christian disposition far more, by bearing 
in patience those statements of his former opinions 
and his change, which are strictly true, and which, 
if he had the right feeling to see it, can now do 
him no discredit, but must rather tend to exalt 
his character. _He judges differently, however, 
it would seem, and is worked into absolute frenzy 
by Dr. Tzschirner’s and my allusions to his early 
Rationalism and his conversion * though I at least, 
so far from blaming, praised his renunciation of 
his error. That and the charge against his Latin 
are too bad to bear. And accordingly he attacks me 
most furiously, although we are so much agreed 
against the Rationalists, that I might almost make 
my strongest statements in his words. What, for 


work of Ammon’s (then a liberal Protestant too) as agreeing with 
Scripture, and showing the possibility of an union of Reason and 
Revelation. Dr. Ammon having changed his. opinions, quotes 
this commendation as proving Dr. Tzschirner’s inconsistency in 
attacking him now.. Dr. Ammon ought to remember, that as his 
opinions have altered, so has he altered every edition of the work 
alluded to! 

‘* There is a very severe and stinging note on this subject, 
levelled at some individual, perhaps Dr. A., by the Translator of 
my Sermons, p. 108. 
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example, is his reply to Tzschirner, who, like other 
Rationalists, thinks unity even in essentials of no 
consequence, and says, that it is enough to believe 
‘ that in the Gospel, God proclaims himself as not 
only a righteous judge, but as rich in grace, and 
merciful; that Christ is the Saviour of the world, 
and brings men to God; and that the hope of 
pardon lies, and can alone be found, in a heart- 
renewing and sanctifying faith in the merciful 
One in heaven, whom the Saviour of the world 
has revealed,’ Dr. Ammon, as an old Rationalist, 
well knowing that these fine words mean nothing, 
makes the following admirable answer. ‘ Yet 
among many opinions, one only can be true; yet 
we ought to acknowledge the pure full truth 
which frees us from the dominion of opinions ; 
yet the aim of cur endeavours ought to be, not . 
the imperfection which, by human frailty, can 
scarcely be avoided, but a fullness and unity of 
knowledge; yet we ought to hold fast at least 
to the essential truths of salvation, and not to say 
that it is a matter of indifference whether God is 
one with the world or not—whether his decree to 
make us happy, is absolute, or dependent on his 
wisdom and love—whether Christ was a man like: 
Luther, or the Son of God— whether he is the Savi- 
our of the world only as a Teacher, or as a Media- 
tor ; yet we ought to place our hope for pardon 
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not only in that trust in a merciful Judge, which 
is the trust of Judaism and Islamism, but ina 
faith in our justification before God through Jesus, 
as the Epistle to the Romans clearly shews, and 
the deep and inward connection of the Christian 
scheme of salvation requires. A hope for mercy 
from a merciful judge, preceded by no justification 
of the converted sinner, destroys, as Melanchthon 
has clearly proved, not only all the Christian system 
of atonement, and the first distinguishing tenet of 
our Church, but the holiness of the moral govern- 
ment of the world,’ &c. After going on in the 
same strain at some length, and enquiring why, 
if doctrines are of such little matter, andif a mere 
wish to promote a knowledge of God, virtue, and 
morality be enough, Deists or Unitarians should 
not be received into Church-communion, he ends 
with saying, ‘ Human reason is inclined to unite 
all the religions of the earth by generalization, but 
it is exactly by this abstraction, that the essence of 
Christianity is lost as a peculiar revelation; the es- 
sence of the Evangelical Church disappears with 
its positive and well-grounded dogmas ; the or- 
ganic unity of faith and essential doctrines with- 
out which no Church can exist, is gone; and we 
see, when it is too late, that not our foundation, 
but that which has been laid for us by God is the 
only true and tenable one.’, Some of these words 
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are almost my own *, and I could not desire to 
have used any clearer or more decisive. ones, 
When I add to this, that Dr. Ammon now ac- 
knowledges the necessity of a decided creed, 
talks of the power of the oath of the clergy, &e. 
&c. the reader will easily see that it is not differ- 
ence of opinion, but personal pique, which has 
provoked Dr. Ammon to display such a sad want 
of common candour, and so entire a loss of temper 
and decency in writing against me. He is, indeed, 
so sensitive on the point of his former opinions, 
that he cannot bear any one except himself to 
speak against them. A writer whom he. notices 
in the subsequent pages of his journal, and who, 
like myself, attributes to the violence of the Ra- 
tionalists many conversions to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, is attacked by Dr. Ammon for this 
very reason with the greatest asperity. | 

One word more I may be allowed to say on Dr. 
Ammon’s present opinions. He is, I trust,too hon- 
est to use words, like his old friends the Rational- 
ists, inan ambiguous sense. We may then surely 
understand from the passage I have quoted, that he 
now believes in the Divinity of our Lord, and 
in justification through his blood, And in other 
places } he declares clearly his faith in the mira- 


* See pp. 34, 35. + Part I. p. 66. 
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cles of Jesus and his Apostles. » Yet-he has not 
joined what we should call the orthodox party ; 
but designates their belief* as pseudo-orthodox- 
ical Paleology +. Dr. Bretschneider too, who 
would never venture to assert /zs own belief in 
the Divinity of Jesus, or the justification of man 
through his blood, claims Dr. Ammon for his own; 
and both in the attack on me, and elsewhere, Dr. A. 
speaks of prophecies and of miracles, (in which, 
as I have just stated, he now professes to believe,) 
not indeed in his former tone, but still in a tone 
any thing but decent and proper, as will be seen 
below t. These contradictions I notice, but do 
not attempt in any way to explain. 


But it is time for me to leave these general 
matters, and to notice the charges advanced by 
Dr. Ammon against my work. 


I cannot say, as Hooker did, that my adversary’s 
reply consists of railings and reasons, but of rail- 
ings and sophisms, or falsehoods. ‘To the railings © 
I shall certainly say nothing; to the sophisms I 
regret that I must waste my time in saying the — 
few words that follow. 


* P, 54. t+ Part I. p. 55. t Seep. 121. | 
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His account of the objects of my work is fair 
enough, while he refers to chapter and verse; 
. but he concludes it with saying, that one of my — 
especial declarations is, that the Bible is treated 
with contempt in Germany; that the German 
divines dedicate themselves to divinity, without 
any previous classical acquirements; and that I 
complain bitterly of the German style of explain- 
ing prophecies and wonders. For these state- 
ments he makes no reference to my work, for the 
very simple reason, that out of these three alle- 
gations two are entirely false. I never said that 
the Bible is treated with contempt in Germany *. 
Though I should not have gone far from the 
truth in saying, that they who think the sacred 
writers weak, or ignorant, or fraudulent, who 
think that some prophecies were made after the 
event, and that some miracles were trick, and who 
think that all the positive doctrines of Christi- 
anity were local and temporary, treated the Bible 
with contempt, I did not say it even of them ; 
far less was I rash or violent enough to say, that 
the Bible was so treated in Germany at large. 
Dr. Ammon has therefore on this point asserted 
a direct and injurious falsehood. 


Again, I never said, that the German divines 


* This accusation Dr. A. repeats in pp. 49, 50. 
I 
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had no knowledge of classical literature. In fact 
I said nearly the contrary,—when I state, in speak- 
ing of Paullus and others, that they were learned 
men as far as reading and collecting could make 
them so. What I really said was, that they were 
not scholars of a high order ; and I regretted that 
the really illustrious scholars of Germany, the Her- 
manns, the Bockhs, the Thierschs, the Welckers, 
and the Buttmans, did not occasionally at least 
turn from the pages of profane literature, to shed 
the light of their great talents and profound learn- 
ing on the interpretation of Scripture. Had they 
done so, the weak and perverse trash with which 
Scripture has been depraved and polluted by some 
of the Rationalists, would never have been heard 
of, and one source of mischief would have been 
entirely stopped. These perversions of my words 
are disgraceful. 


Dr. Ammon, like my other antagonists, next tries 
to get rid of my accusation by recriminating on 
the Church of England. The folly with which 
he does so, it would not be easy to match. Mr. 
Sheridan, he says, once wrote a satirical sermon 
for a Bishop who was dining with him, and the 
Bishop preached it the next Sunday! And be- 
sides this, an Atheistical English Bishop once 
travelled on the continent. Such things could 
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not happen in the German Church, though Mr. 
Rose'says, there is so little controul in it over the 
Clergy! 


Whether the story of Mr. Sheridan be true or 
not, it is not worth while to enquire ; but in what 
a state must that man’s understanding be, who 
would draw inferences as to the condition of a 
Church, because it had at one time a mad Bishop, 
and at another a foolish one! nay! more,—who 
could think such charges against another Church 
any defence of his own ! 


The next thing worth notice is, Dr. Ammon’s 
exceeding anger about his Latin. He wishes his 
readers to believe, that part of my charge against 
the Rationalists is, that they write bad Latin. 
The fact is, that I noticed the matter only inci- 
dentally in a note, and simply because I was not 
always sure that I understood the strange semi- 
German, semi-Latin phraseology in which Ammon, 
Wegscheider, and others write, and was afraid | 
might misrepresent them. But Dr. Ammon en- 
ters into a long and laboured defence of his parts, 
and tells us, that solecisms have been found in 
Erasmus, Scaliger, &c., that some learned English 
have committed errors, and that a member of 
Parliament blundered in Aristznetus between 


Median and Medical. 
Eo 
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Poor Dr. Ammon! Iam sorry he is so much 
distressed about his Latin, and still more sorry 
that he has nothing better to say for it. 


He next seeks to convict me of positive errors. 
Those which he alleges are curious, and to me 
most satisfactory. If these are the only errors 
his penetration can discover, I have not much 
cause for alarm. The first is as follows: I said 
that ‘these statements of Wegscheider are re- 
peated by Ammon.’ Now the work of Weg- 
scheider, to which I referred, was published in 
1815, while Ammon’s appeared in 1803. Dr. Am- 
mon thinks, that by using the word repeat, I 
meant that he copied his statement from Weg- 
scheider. If I had, the matter would have been 
of little moment. Which of two contemporary 
authors first made a statement peculiar to neither, 
but found in many writers prior to both, is really 
a point of so little importance, that there would 
be no great harm in not comparing the dates on 
their title-pages. But the truth is, that I only 
meant that what was expressed in Wegscheider, 
is also expressed in Ammon. I had said just be- 
fore, in the same intention, ‘ all these views of 
Wegscheider are held by Ammon.’ 


Again, I have said, that Doderlein quotes Am- 
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mon’s Christology, whereas, says Dr. A., Doder- 
lein died in 1792, and Ammon’s work appeared 
only in 1794. The fact however is as I stated, 
that (in the sixth edition of) Déderlein’s work *, 
Ammon’s Christology is referred to. There are 
two ways of cutting this knot. Doderlein may 
have seen the work in MS, which is not impro- 
bable, both because Ammon having been known 
as an author certainly two years before Doder- 
lein’s death, and probably more, the similarity 
of their opinions on many points might produce 
a communication between them, and because no 
particular page of the work is referred to. Or 
the editor of Déderlein’s work may have inserted. 
the reference. The only objection to the latter 
supposition is, that he professes to mark all he 
introduces, so that the reader may distinguish 
between his additions and the original work, and 
I can find no such mark attached to the passage 
in which Ammon’s work is quoted. If this latter 
solution, however, as I am inclined to believe, is 
the true one, I, no doubt, am in error; of the ex- 
tent of that error the reader will judge.—lIt is 
this,—I did not know the exact year in which 
Déoderlein died. That Ammon had been known 
as a writer some years before Doderlein’s death, 
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I was aware.’ I saw one of Ammon’s earliest 
works quoted in one of Déderlein’s latest, and 
I certainly, therefore, did not suspect that it was 
not quoted by Déoderlein himself. Indeed, if I 
had doubted, I had no means at hand of deciding 
without an enquiry, which was not worth the trou- 
ble, how long after 1791 or before 1797* Doderlein 
died ; and I should therefore probably have writ- 
ten as I did, under the same uncertainty as I now 
am, whether Doderlein himself might have seen 
Ammon’s work in MS, and have noticed it in the 
fifth edition, or even subsequently in his MS pre- 
parations for a sixth. The matter was not one of 
the slightest consequence ; for the only fact still re- 
mains as it was stated, viz. that there is in Déder- 
lein’s work a reference to Ammon’s. Accuracy, 
however, and minute accuracy is no doubt desira- 
ble, and I must leave it to the reader to judge, whe- 
ther this error convicts me of any serious want of 
it. I rather wonder that Dr. Ammon’s eagle eyes 
did not discern a clerical error, by which, as I 
now see, I wrote, in the tedium of transcribing, 
the name of Déder/ein for that of Wegscheider, in 


* I mention these dates, because, Professor Junge, who pub- 
lished the sixth edition of Déderlein’s work, which is the one I 
possess, In 1797, speaks of him as then dead; and he superin- 
tended the publication of the fifth himself in 1791. 
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p. 126, line 11, an error by which Déderlein’s life 
is protracted to 1817. Had Dr. A. not failed to 
perceive it, he might have sounded a still louder 
note of triumph. 


In return for Dr. A.’s accusations of me, his 
next remark affords me-ample grounds for one of 
a serious nature against himself. In his Preface 
to the fifth edition of Ernesti’s Institutio, dated 
1792, he has the singular modesty to lay it down 
on his own authority, (in a dissertation of a few 
pages, prefixed, too, to a work intended to give 
safe and right principles of Hermeneutics) that 
many of the miracles in the New Testament are 
no miracles at all. After observing this in one 
of my notes, and mentioning his strange explana- 
tion of several of the miracles, the last of which 
happened to be the death of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, I added, ‘let it be observed, that the vain 
and rash man who, without doubt or hesitation, 
proposed this mass of folly and impiety, has had 
also the sincerity to confess his shame for it, and 
that by God’s grace he is now a pious and humble 
Christian.’ How has Dr. Ammon stated this? 
Will the reader believe, that the following is a 
literal translation of what he gives as an extract 
from my work, and an answer to it. ‘Ammon has 
been so sincere as to confess, that he is ashamed. 
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of his view of the history of Ananias and Sapphira, 
and that through God’s grace he is now a pious 
and humble Christian!’ This is his pretended ex- 
tract. Now for his answer. ‘ In speaking of the 
history of Ananias, the business was to defend 
Peter against Voltaire, who had set this matter 
in the most hateful light, and there has never 
been a word said of a retractation.’ This is no 
blunder—the translator is not here in fault; but 
Dr. Ammon, in order to avoid what it seems he 
has the bad feeling to think an awkward ques- 
tion, has changed my assertion of the general 
change of his sentiments as to Rationalism, into 
an assertion that he has changed his opinion 
about the miracle of Ananias and Sapphira! And 
then he denies that any such change has taken 
place! Such conduct needs no comment *. When 


* I cannot, even in charity, believe that such a proceeding 
could arise from error or oversight ; but if I wanted any con- 
firmation of my judgment in this respect, I should find it in the 
very next article to that in which Dr. A. speaks of me. He is 
reviewing Professor Borger’s work, De Mysticismo; and he 
professes to give an analysis of the book. Professor Borger, in 
enumerating all the causes which have led to mysticism in Ger- 
many, considers Rationalism as a principal one. He gives a 
long account of the Rationalizing Theology, and adds, that the 
disgust which it caused produced a reaction, finally leading to 
Mysticism. Dr. Ammon very carefully copies all the other 


causes assigned by Borger, but omits all notice of Rationalism. 
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I said that Dr. Ammon had become a pious and 
humble Christian, I fear I went too far; he has 
indeed renounced his ancient opinions, but I see 
nothing at least of Christian candour about him. 
His present opinion about prophecies and mira- 
cles is, that ‘the Old Testament is a constant pro- 
phecy of Christ ; but that no particular prophecy 
of the Messiah can be pointed out, as by itself 
affording a full proof, without the explanation 
afforded by the facts of the New Testament ; 
and that as to miracles, the Evangelical Christian 
believes with Augustine and Luther in two great 
miracles, that of creation and preservation in the 
physical, and that of redemption and sanctifica- 
tion in the moral; these great theologians consi- 
der all other miracles as trifling, and far below 


the others. Whether Jesus walked on or in the hy 


sea; whether madness or the evil spirit was in 
the swine; whether Peter’s fish had a new-stamped 
stater in his mouth, or an unstamped one, is of 
little, very little consequence ; only an exegetical 
coxcomb can fear any danger from this quarter 
to his puny soul. This method of speaking of 
the miracles appears to me neither decent nor 


He cannot bring himself, even now, to allow any one else to 
state that the very opinions, which he has renounced, were mis- 
‘ chievous, and has recourse to the most disingenuous proceedings 


in order to avoid these declarations. 
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sensible. It is true, doubtless, that the miracles 
addressed to our senses are intended only as 
means of faith; it is true, too, that the great 
wonders of creation and redemption produce a 
rapture and a reverence in the Christian heart 
which cannot be excited by the lesser manifesta- 
tions of miraculous power. But it is true, too, 
that One wiser than we are, and who knew well 
what was in man, judged that these addresses to 
the senses were necessary to arouse a large por- 
tion of mankind, lost in the occupations or enjoy- 
ments of sense, to accept the doctrine to which 
they gave such unquestionable testimony, and 
thus to bring them by degrees to a better and 
higher state of mind. It is true, therefore, that 
without them, the wonders of redemption at least, 
would have remained, nay, would still remain 
unknown toa large portion of the world; and 
under the influence of that consideration alone, 
no right-minded man would speak of them lightly 
or irreverently, even if he felt no want of them to 
confirm his own faith, or elevate his own views. 


The conclusion of Dr. Ammon’s remarks is the 
only thing, I can safely say, in the whole of my 
opponents’ attacks which has excited any other 
feeling than that of weariness and contempt. 
But however false and base his insinuation is, it 
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has, I confess, moved my indignation. He says, 
that I returned to England ‘ from the arms of 
German hospitality, to abuse and vilify German 
writers. Dr. Ammon’s rage is so unbounded 
that he seizes the first argument which offers it- 
self, however improper or false, to injure me. It 
is true, I did receive much kindness in Germany ; 
the hours which I was allowed to spend with 
some of the most eminent German scholars will 
ever live in my remembrance ; and if the praise of 
one so obscure and insignificant as I am could be 
of any avail, | am ready on all occasions to testify, 
as I have already done, my sincere and profound 
admiration of the genius and learning which exalt 
Germany to so high a place among the nations of 
the civilized world. These are feelings, indeed, 
which must be entertained by every candid man 
who is at all acquainted with the eatent of re- 
search in Germany, and who compares it. with 
that displayed in other countries. But I have yet 
to learn that Germany or any other country is 
perfect. I have yet to learn that the laws of ho- 
nour or of good feeling bind the traveller to ap- 
prove all he sees in a foreign country, or to de- 
clare his disapprobation when he leaves it. If 
such absurdities be tolerated, foreign travel must 
be abandoned as a source of reflection or im- 


provement. But even Dr. Ammon’s feeble mind 
8 
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cannot be open to such folly. It is his malignity 
which has induced him to insinuate what is 
utterly false, that I abused German hospitality. 
If I had retailed private anecdotes, if I had 
spoken of the opinions of individuals, nay, still 
farther, if I had sought private confidence, and 
made use of the information so obtained, I should 
deserve not only Dr. Ammon’s rebuke, (that is of 
little moment to me or to any man) but the con- 
tempt and indignation of every honourable mind. 
But I have not done so. I went into Germany 
for purposes of health, and not to study German 
divinity. My introductions were to scholars, and 
not to divines ; and they who take the trouble to 
look into my book will see that I refer to printed 
works, not to my own observations, and not to 
information obtained from any individual, except 
in one or two cases in speaking of points ‘ which 
might be proclaimed at Charing Cross.’ In one 
word, I sought no private confidence and I have 
abused none. When my friends in Germany ac- 
cuse me, Dr. Ammon has my full leave to take up 
the cry; till then, he ought in common decency 
to abstain from accusations which are directed 
wholly against personal character, and which are 
utterly without foundation. 


Having thus noticed all Dr. A.’s criminations, I 
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must go on to lay before my readers certain ad- 
missions which he has made in favour of my state- 
ments, and thus to extract what good I can from 
his evil. 


He allows * that my work has found here and 
there approval in Germany from persons of conge- 
nial opinions to mine; he repeats this statement in 
page 52; and in page 54 he hints that some of them 
have even done me the honour of speaking of me 
as a fellow-writer in the cause of real Christianity. 
He admits ¢ that I certainly might find ‘ often 
enough’ in the works of German divines, the most 
absurd claims made for the rights of reason; that { 
the plan pursued in the German. Church, has 
sometimes, through ill-timed liberalism, favoured 
Anti-Christianism; that it would be better for 
the German clergy to read the Bible and the Fa- 
thers rather than fugitive journals as they do; 
and § that the Rationalists in talking of the per- 
fectibility of Christianity, fell into the grossest 
error, as they confounded the mutability of their *\ 
subjective knowledge with the immutability of di- , 
vine truth. It is pretty clear then, I must repeat, 
that had I not unluckily affronted Dr. Ammon 


* Page 405. + Page 47. 
$ Page 48. § Page 49. 
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about his Latin, his story and mine would not 
have been very different. I am happy to add, in 
conclusion, from a part of his critique on two 
works on Mysticism, his testimony against Ra- 
tionalism, a testimony the more valuable as com- 
ing from one who knows it so well. ‘ Mysti- 
cism, says he*, ‘ has this single merit, as every 
evil has some accompanying good, that it acts as 
a counterpoise to Rationalism, which dries up the 
heart, and her companion Unbelief, and prevents 
the entire ruin of public worship and religious 
feeling.’ And again t, ‘ pure Rationalistic Pro- 
testantism is as different from the Evangelical 
Protestantism of the sixteenth century, as Natu- 
ral Religion is from Christianity.’ 


* Page 67. + Page 101. 
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Allgemeimes Repertorium, (1.) Vol. i. p. 285, for 1826 ; and (2.) 
Vol. i. p. 28, for 1827. 


I notice these articles for form’s sake, that I may 
not be suspected of passing over any of the at- 
tacks on my work. The Allgem. Repertorium is 
a sort of epitome of all new works, and hardly 
pretends to any criticism beyond a declaration in 
favour of a work, or against it. The only re- 
marks on my work, besides calling it some names, 
are, that my title is quite wrong, ‘ because I have 
not given an account of the religion of the Pro- 
testants in Germany, (which may easily be far 
better than that of the English Episcopal Church,) 
nor of the state of the Protestant Church in Ger- 
many, (which has forms and aims far more favour- 
able to religious truth than the Episcopal Church, 
which is dependent on stiff and spirit-killing 
forms,) but merely of the theology, of certain Pro- 
testant writers.’ The writer moreover then says, 
that ‘ I was not long enough in Germany to ob- 
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serve accurately —I never pretended to do so,— 
that ‘ German travellers in England have told me 
a great deal-—I never saw one before my work 
was printed,—and that ‘1 ought to read many 
more German books, and gain a wider knowledge 
of German literature.’ The last recommendation 
I shall be most happy to take, though not ex- 
actly in the sense it is offered. I have read 
enough now, and too much of Rationalist divinity, 
and am wearied with violence, and rashness, and 
self-will, and ignorance. 


In the second article there is only a very short 
analysis of Dr. Bretschneider’s work, a commen- 
dation of his fourfold division of German theo- 
logy, and of his temper (!), and a recommenda- 
tion to translate his work into English. 
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